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XI. 
of the Difference and Inequality of Men 


in general. 


HERE. is not any one Thing in all 
this lower World, wherein ſo great Va- 
riety is obſervable, as in Mankind; not 


general Head or Species of Beings, 
whoſe Individuals differ in ſo many, and fo diſtant 


Particulars from one another. If Pliny, and He. 
rodotus, and Plutarch may be credited, there are 


but very little Reſemblance to this of ours; and 
feveral M 


and the Beaſt. Some Countries are inhabited 


mw 2 any Head, whoſe Eyes and Mout 
Fra. | ard 


wi Reſoelt un- 


AN was to be 


Men in ſome Places, whoſe Form and Figure bears 
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and Medleys between the Man 
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are placed in their Breaſts; ſome by Hermaphro- 


are ſome, where they go on all Four; ſome, 


where they have but one Eye, and that in the mid- 
dle of their Forehead; and a Head ſhaped more 
like a Dog, than ſuch as we ſee Men uſually have. 
Some Places, where the lower Part is all Fiſh, and 
they live in the Water; where their Women 
bring Children at Five Years old, and live no long- 
er than Eight; where their Skull and Forehead is 
ſo hard, that no Iron can break or enter it, but re- 
bounds back again; where they are transformed in- 
to Wolves, and Sheep, and Oxen, andar laſt return 
to the Human Form again; where they have no 
Mouth, and all the Nouriſhment they are ſuſtain- 
ed by, is from the Smell of certain Scents. And, 
to go no farther, this very laſt Age hath diſcovere- 
ed, and many now living have ſeen and felt Men, 
that have no Beards at all; that live without the 
uſe of Fire, or Corn, or Wine; and Countries, 
where what we abominate as the moſt odious De- 
formity, is look d upon and valued as the moſt ex- 
quiſite Beauty; (as hath been hinted before.) As 
for the Diverſity of Cuſtoms and Manners, -that 
will be the Buſineſs of another Head, What hath 
been related here may poſſibly ſeem incredible; but 
if it do, our Point will be prov'd without it. For 
go no farther than our own Knowledge, and what 
infinite Differences are there in Faces? inſomuch 
that two are no where to be found, exactly and in 
all Particulars alike, Tis true, ſometimes there 
happen Miſtakes of one Perſon for another, be- 
cauſe of a very great Likeneſs between them; but 
then theſe always happen, when one of the Par, 

ties is not by. . babe 


3 Ys gether; 
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gether, the Error vaniſhes; and we eaſily diſ- Chap. 41- 
cern a Difference, which ſerves for a ſufficient 
Mark of Diſtinction to us, tho' perhaps it is ſuch 
4-0ne, as we cannot readily tell what to call it. 

The Souls of Men are yet more various, and full 
of diſtinguiſhing Characters, than their Bodies; 
for there is in this reſpect, not only a greater Dif- 
ference between Man and Man, than any that can 
be diſcover'd between Beaſt and Beaſt : But ( which 
is but a bad Buſineſs, and not much for our Ho- 
nour ) the Diſtance is more between ſome Men 
and others, than it ſeems to be between ſome Men 
and Beaſts. For one of the moſt excellent and 
apprehenſive Animals, ſeems to make much nearer 
Approaches to the Underſtanding and Sagacity of 
Men of the loweſt Form, than thoſe Men to ſome 
ol the moſt capable and accompliſh'd Perſons. Now 
this mighty Difference between Men proceeds from 
inward and unſeen Cauſes; from the Mind, which 
conſiſts of ſuch variety of Parts; and it is brought 
about by ſuch intricate Springs and Principles of 
Motion, that the Contemplation of them would be 
infinite, and the Degrees depending upon them 
witbout Number. 1 

Now the laſt Part of our Undertaking for at- 
taining to a right Knowledge of Man, muſt con- 
fiſt of the Diſtinctions and Differences obſervable 
in him: And theſe are of ſeveral ſorts, according 
to the different Parts of which Human Nature is 
compounded, and the different Methods and Capa- 
cities in which Men may be conſider'd, and com- 
par'd with one another. At preſent we will in- 
ſtance in Five, which ſeem to be the Principal; 
and of ſo large Extent, that all the reſt may be re- 
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| Book I. duc'd to them. For, grnerally ſpeaking, all chat ĩc 
i Man is either Body or Spirit, Natural or Ac- 

quired, Publick or Private, Apparent or Secret; - 
and accordingly this fifth and laſt Confideration - 
ſhall branch itfelf imo Five Particulars, which 


ſhalt be ſo pi Diſtintions between 
| The Firk of theſe is Natural, Eſſential, and 


Univerſal; in which. the whole Man, both Body | 


and Mind, are concern'd. 


The Second is principally Natural and E. 
tial; but in ſome meaſure AHIificiet and acquired 


too; and this concerns * 


of the Mind. | 
- The Fhird is Arcidental, and depend upon Men's 
Conditions and their Dutirs reſpectively z rhe 
Ground of all which is taken. from the Cincum- 
ſtance of Superior or Inferior. | 
The Fourth is . a relates to 


| Men's particular Profeſſions, and different Ways 


of Living. 
The Fifth and Laſt confiders them with regard 


to the Advantages and D:/advantages, by which ei- 
ther Nature or F ortune hath diſtinguiſhed them. 
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CHR APpP. XLII. 


The Ferft Difference whereby Men are 
diftinguiſb*d, which is Natural, and 
Eſſential, and derived from the 90 eve- 
ral Climates of the World. 


HE Firſt, moſt tubs, and univerſal 
Diſtinction between ſome Men and others, 


is that which regards the whole Perſon, the Mind 


and Body both, and all the Parts whereof Man con- 


fiſts. And this is deriv'd from the different Situa- 
tion of Countries, and Diviſtons of the World; 
m proportion to which there neceſſarily fol- 
lows a Difference in the Af 


the Heavens, the Diſtance of the Sun, the Tempe- 
rament of the Air, and the Nature of the Soil: 
And from hence Men receive different Complexi- 
ons, and Statures, and Countenances z nay, diffe- 
rent Manners and Difpofitions, and different Fa- 
culties of the Soul too. * The Chmate does not 2 
contribute very much to the Strength of the Body, but 

alſo to the Vigor of the Mind. At Athens the Ar 
is thin and fine, from wohence the Athenians are gene- 
rally arp, und of quick Parts: At Thebes it is 
thick anil foggy, and this makes the Inhabitants anf 
Natives of that Country, fupid and dull, groſs and ro- 
buſt. This Conſideration moy'd Plato to thank 


| *Plaga Caxlinon ſolum ad robur Corporum, ſed & animo- 
rum facit. Athenis tenue cœlum, ex quo etiam acutiores At- 
tic; 2 Thebis, ideo pingues Thebani & valentes. 


pects and Influences of 
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Book I. God, that he was a Native of Athens and not of 
VN 7] bebes. 


Þ+ Prolifick Rays ſhed by the partial Sun, 
Are not confin'd to Seeds and Plants alone; 
Souls too the differing Genial Influence know, 
And 1 of the Soil in which they oc 


As the Nati of the Fruits, and. of athir Animals 


is very different, according to the Regions where 


they ſpring, and are bred; ſo Men likewiſe owe 
their Temper to their Country; and upon this ac- 
count bring into the World with them Diſpoſitions 
greater or leſs, to War, Courage, Juſtice, Tempe- 


rance, Docility, Religion, Chaſtity, Wit, Good- 


neſs, Obedience, Beauty, Health and Strength. 
Upon this account Cyrus would not permit the Per- 
fans to quit their own Country, which was rough 


and rocky, for another that was champaign and 
ſmooth; and the Reaſon he gave was, That ſoft | 


and pleaſant Soils produce effeminate People ; and 


Fruitfulneſs in the Ground cauſes Barrenneſs in 


the Minds of the Inhabitants. 


According to this Ground- work we may erect 
general Schemes of the World, by parcelling out 
the Countries of it into three large Diviſions, and 
the Natives into as many Diſpoſitions, The three 
general Diviſions to be made on this Occaſion, ſhall 
comprehend the two Extremities of North and 
South, and the middle Region between them both. 
* Part or Diviſion ſhall conſiſt of ſirty De- 


1 Tales ſunt hominum mentes, quali pater iple 
—— piter auètifera luſtrayit lampade terras, 


grees. 
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grees. The firſt ſhall be plac'd under the Line, Chip 42. 
and take in thirty Degrees on each ſide of it; that WW 


is, all that Part of the Globe contain'd within the 
two Tropicks, and ſome ſmall matter more. In 
which Part lie thoſe that are commonly call'd the 
hot and Southern Countries, and that which Aſtro- 
nomers and Geographers diſtinguiſh by the Title 
of. the Torrid Zone; Africa and Æthiopia in the 
middle between Eaſt and Weſt; Arabia, Calicut, 
the Moluques, and Java Eaſtward; Pers and the 
great Seas Weſtward. The 8 or middle Di- 
viſion goes thirty Degrees beyond the former on 
each ſide, reckoning from the Tropicks towards 
the Poles; and theſe are the moderate Climates, or 
Temperate Zones. This includes all Europe and the 
Mediterranean Sea, between Eaſt and Weſt; the 
greater and leſſer Aa Eaſtward; and China, Ja- 
pan, and America to the Weſtward. The third 
extends itſelf thirty Degrees farther yet, which lie 
neareſt to each Pole; theſe are the Frigid Zones, 
the Frozen Regions, and they that are called the 
Northern Nations, as Tartary, Muſcovy, Eftoti- 
land, Magellan, and all that Trat, which, becauſe 
not hitherto fully diſcover'd, goes by the Name of 
Terra Incognita. 

According to this Partition of the World, 
the Qualities and Diſpoſitions of the People are 
proportionably different : And that, whether we' 
regard the Body, che Mind, Religion, or Man- 


ners; as this little Table here fubjor's will more 
diſtinctly repreſent the Matter. 


For 
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Eater and Brin- 


57 ooliſh,cre- _ 


"i are Tall andjperate 
80. Phlegma- d Mid- 
Sanguine, dle Regi- 

i White or lightſons are in 
„ Tawny, theira Mean, 


their Skin ſoft Nature 
and hairy, veen 
* eſe tw 
kers, ong and trem 
| robuſt. 
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Neutrali- 
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% Voices ftrongyjand of a a 


M 7 eras, Þ | 


State of | 


weak, their Skin 
hard, little Hair, 


e) in 


7, Dull, Stu- Il cheſe 


: — eaſy to Partaking 
Their J be impoſed up. in — 
Minds. 7 on, inconftat N 

/ intheirHamourc both | 
and Opinions. [Qualities, 
but molt 
III. ( Notmuch addictedlinclini 
Their to Religion, coldſto the Di- 
Religi- ) and negligent inſpoſitions ) 
on. C Devotion. If that | 
1 | Diviſion | 
IV. 
Their 


ap | 
lous, Cruel; In- eſt. 
human. 


Given to Su 
tion, Studious, 


and Contempla- 
tive. 8 


perſti- 
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relate to the Body; we have Evidence of Senſe for 

them, and our Eyes ſupply the Place of a Thou- 
ſand Arguments. 

from rhe general Rules, they may very eaſily be 
counted for, (tho* indeed theſe Exceptions are 
bur very few.) The mingling and promiſcuous 


Marriages of ſeveral Nations; the Winds, the Wa- 


ters, and partieular Situation of the Places where 
they d well, may each of them contribute to it, and 
3 all together may make a conſiderable Alteration, 

Fus a very high and mountainous Country may 
vary remarkably from a flat under the fame Lati- 


rade; nay, 'this different Site may cauſe ſome Va- 
3 riation ir the very ſame Country or City. Pla- 


tarch obſerves, that the Humours of thoſe who 
were born and dwelt in the upper Town at 4- 
them, were very diſtant from thofe. of the lower 
Town, and by 


Intents and Purpoſes, a Southern Climate; and by 
the ſame Reaſon, a Mountain to the Sourhward, 
which intercepts the Sun, will give the Valley be- 
3 yond it the Effects of a Northern Climate. 
A As for thoſe Differences, which relate to the 
Mind; We:know very well, that Mechanical Im- 
provements, and moſt Laborious and Handicraft 
Arts come out of the North, where the People are 
remarkable for indefatigable Induſtry and Toil. 
* Loarking and Speculative Sciences move with 
the 


If there be ſome excepted Caſes 


the Sea- ſide about the Piræean Port. 
A high Mounram on the North-ſide of a Valley, 
will render the Plain to the Southward of it, to all 
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It is no difficult Matter to evince the Truth of Chap. 42. 
theſe Characters, and aſſign very probable Reaſon, 
why the Perſons here mentioned ſhould thus differ Theſe Dif- 
from each orher. As to thoſe Differences, which rwe. 


2. 


Their 
Mind. 
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| Book I; the Sun, and come from the South to us. Ceſar, 
11 and the Ancients, give the Ægiptians the Character 
[| of a moſt ingenious, and exceeeding ſubtle People; 
ﬀ and the Scripture takes Notice, as one Commenda- 
| tion and great Accompliſhment of Moſes, that he 
'N As vii. had been inſtructed, and was well killed yy. all-the 
| Wiſdom of the Agyptians. From thence firſt hi- 
loſophy ſet forward into Europe; for the Greats 
were beholden to Ægypt for the Fundamentals and 
Elements of Wiſdom. Greatneſs and State ſeems 
to have begun there, by reaſon of the Vigor and 
Subtilty of their Parts. The Guards: of Princes, 
even of them whoſe Dwellings and Dominions 
are in the South, are uſually compoſed of. Nortberly 
Mien; as being look'd upon to have more Strength 
of Body, and leſs of Mind; fit for Fight and De- 
fence, but not qualify d for ſubtle Plots and ſe- 
cret Deſigns, nor diſpoſed to Treachery and Ma- 
lice. What was ſaid of Hannibal, is true of theſe 
Southern N ations, they are of a Diſpoſition that 
will ſerve for great Vices, and great Virtues, and 
may be eminent in either: That which is chiefly 
commendable in the Northern, is Good-Nature, 
and Plainneſs, and undeſigning Honeſty. The in- 
termediate Sciences, ſuch as are mix'd, partly Spe- 
culative, and partly Practical; Politicks (for In- 
ſtance) and Laws, and Eloquence, and the like, 
are owing to the middle Regions between thoſe 
Extremes, and moſt conſpicuous and improved 
there. For it is obſervable, that the greateſt and 
moſt flouriſhing Empires and States, have been 
ſeated in this Part of the World. 

As to our third Particular: Moſt Part of the Re- 
Lien, practiſed in the World, came from Ken: 


n N — 
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and what Mankind generally obſerve at this Day, Chap. 42. 
is either what begun there, or Additions and Im 


provements upon it. Ægypt, and Arabia, and Chal- 
dæa, have been their Teachers and Patterns; and 
Africa is obſery'd to have more Superſtition in it, 
than all the World beſides. Witneſs, the Frequency 
of their Vows, and the incredible Magnificence of 
their Temples. As for the Northern Nations, Cæ- 
ſar takes Notice, That they have but very little 
Regard to Religion, but employ and delight them- 
ſelves chiefly in War and Hunting. 

For the Manners and Diſpoſitions of Men in gene- 
ral; look upon the Firſt in regard to War, and it 
is moſt evident, that numerous Armies, Military 
Arts and Diſcipline, Engines, and Inſtruments, and 
Inventions of this kind, are originally deriv'd from 
the North. The Nations which ſet out from thence, 
Scythians, and Goths, and Vandals, and Hunns, and 
Tartars, and Turks, and Germans; theſe have fought, 
and ſubdu'd all other Nations, and ravag'd the 
whole World. The Devaſtations they made, and 
the Barbarities they exerciſed, gave Occaſion to 
that Proverb, that all Evil came out of the North. 
Duels, and ſet Combats, are deriv'd from them. 
Solinus ſays, the Northern Nations worſhip the 
Blade of a Sword, ſtuck down into the Earth. 
Other People have not been able to conquer them; 
not even the Romans, who vanquiſhed the reſt of 
the World, but were themſelves overcome and de- 
ſtroy d by them. It is remarkable, that the South 
Wind makes them weak and faint, and that in 
Proportion as they advance nearer the South, they 
 F degenerate and grow feeble; and ſo juſt contra- 

1 95 the Southern Nations when they move pe 
3 war 


| £46 F WISs Dou. 
f Book I. ward, improve their Conſtitutions, and feel them- 
[ ae grow much more hardy and ſtrong. Upon | 
| the Account of this Courage and Warlike Spirit 
l; it is, that the Northern People cannot endure to 
\ be inſulted and tyranniz'd over; they ave Luemies 
to Arbitrary Power, and abſolute Dominion; arc 
great Lovers of Liberty; and ſubmit moſt w- 
lingly where the Governments are Elective. As 
for Chaſtity and Jealouſy ; in the North, one Man 
hath but one Wife, (as Tacitus obſerves) and he 
thinks one Wife ſufficient too; they are by no 
means inclin'd to Jealouſy, (ſays AManfter) as one 
may guels by Men and their Wives bathing toge- 
ther in a Company of Strangers. Polygamy is 
practiſed all over the whole Sautherm Traft. All 
Africa, (\ays Solinus) is devoted to the Worſhip 
of Venus. Southern Men have a ſtrange Propenſi- 
on to Jcalouſy, and even die with the Rage of it: 
and therefore they get Eunuchs for their Security, 
and ſet them as a Guard upon their Women. Thus 
the Grand Signior does in his Scraglio, where he 
keeps vaſt Numbers of Ladies, (like a Stable of 
Mares) to breed upon. 

In Cruelty both Extremes reſemble one another ; 
but tho' the Efe# be the ſame, the Caaſe is not 
ſo; as will be explain'd preſently, when we come 
to conſider the Cauſes of theſe Differences. The 
moſt barbarous Methods of Puniſhment, ſuch as 
breaking upon the Wheel, and Impaling Men 
alive, came from the North. The Merciles Cru- 

, <lties of the Mw/covites and Tarters, are 

vil notorious; the Germans (Tacitus tells us) never 
a puniſh Malefactors by legal Procefs, but fall up- 
i on them, and cut them to Picccs like Enemies. 
il Sg The 
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and Abundance of inward Heat at that Time. 
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The Southern Nations too flay their Crimipals ber. . 


alive; and their Deſire of Revenge is ſo eager and 
impatient, that ſometimes they run ſtark mad, if 

they cannot find Means to fatisfy it. Berween 
theſe moſt diſtant Regions, the Nations are full 
of Kindneſs, and Good-Nature. The Romans uſu · 


ally inflicted no greater Puniſhment, than that of 


their moſt grieyous Offenders. The 
Greeks mingled a ſtupifying Draught of Hemlock, 


and other Poyſonous Drugs, yet fo that it ſhould 
be ſweet upon the Palate; and this they gave their 
condemn'd Perſons to drink and die with. And 
Cicero ſays, That Humanity and Courteſy ſeem to 
be the Portion and peculiar Qualities of the Leſſer 
Aſia, and to have been from thence diffuſed over 
the reſt of the World. 

Now, the True Cauſe, from whence all theſe 


9. 
Differences, both in the Perſons and the Diſpoſiti · The Cauſe 
ons of Men, proceed; is no other than the inward 5 


natural Heat, being diſtributed among dis Pan c= 
ple of theſe ſeveral Climates, fo very unequally as 
it is: For each Country differs from the other, ac- 
cording as theſe Proportions differ. The Nothern 
Nations have it in a very great degree, by rea- 
ſon of the great Coldneſs of their Air, which 
keeps this Heat, and ſhuts it up cloſe; as we find 
Cellars in Rocks and deep Wells hotteſt in Wine 
ter; and, to go no farther from Home, fo are our 
own Breaſt and Stomach, becauſe of the Strength 


Now, this muſt needs be much weaker in Sou- 
chern People, becauſe the exceeding Vehemence of 
the Heat without, and the Force of the 
Sun beams ſCatters, and draws is outwards As our 


Stomachs 
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Stomachs and Places under Ground are cooleſt in 
Summer, and we feel our inward Burnings abated 
by Sweating. From this Difference, I ſay, and 
unequal Degrees of Natural Heat, ariſe the ſeve- 
ral Differences already mentioned; not ſuch only 
as the Body is concern'd in, for Theſe are viſible 
and obvious; but thoſe that make a Change in 
the Minds of Men too: For the Southerly Peo- 
ple being colder in their Conſtitutions, are from 
hence diſpoſed to Melancholy; and this makes 
them Staid and Solid, Conſtant, Contemplarive, 
Ingenious, Wiſe, Religious, and Devout. For Wiſ- 
dom and Docility is moſt eminently viſible in 
Beaſts of a cold Temperament; as Elephants par- 
ticularly, which are more Melancholick than any 
other ' Animals, and are manifeſtly the moſt Ap- 
prehenſive and apt of any, all which I impute to 


the Coldneſs of their Blood. From the ſame Su- 
perfluity and Predominance of Melancholy in their 


Temper, the Southern People ſeem to be more 
Laſcivious and Luſtful than others, this being a 


| ſharp and fretting Humour, and apt to provoke 
ſuch Inclinations; as we ſee it in Hares particu- 


larly. From the ſame ſharp fretting Melancholy, 
they are Barbarous and Cruel; for that whets the 
Paſſions, and urges them to Blood and Revenge 


Now the Northern People, in whoſe Conſtitu- 


tion Phlegm is moſt predominant, and who a- 
bound in Blood and Spirits; are juſt oppoſite to 
the Former, and have the dire& contrary Quali- 
ties, excepting that they agree in that ſingle Point 
of Cruelty. But this in theſe Parts of the World 


proceeds chiefly from a very different Reaſon; and 


| that cem to be want of Judgment ſo chat, like 


Beate, 


from the Ill Effects of both Extremes, Phlegm 
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Beaſts, they are ſtrong in their Paſſions, and weak Chap. 42. 
in thoſe Faculties that ſhould controul, and keep WY 


them in. The Countries of the Middle Diviſion, 
abound in Blood and Choler, and fo are delivered 


and Melancholy; and accordingly theſe are Mo- 
derate in their Paſſions, Good-humour'd, Cheer- 
ful, Nimble, Apt, and Active. 

It were poſlible to repreſent the different Tem- 
per and Spirit of theſe three Sorts of People, after 
a yet more nice and perfect manner, by making 
the Application and Compariſon to extend to all 
kind of Things whatſoever ; A ſhort Scheme where- 
of this little Table will preſent you with; and by 
That you will perceive, what are the particular 
Qualities, Influences, Improvements. and Actions 
of each of them. For, according to what hath 
been already obſery'd upon this Head, we muſt 
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. Northern. Middle I} Southern, 


Qualities ures Diſcourſe and Intellect. 
of the Soul. atiocination. 
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Force and Cou- The Reaſon and The Subtilty of 
rage, like that of|Juſtice of Men. Foxes, and Re- 
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Theſe are the peculiar Excellencies; and moſt re- Chap. 44: 


markable Diſtinctions, which may be attributed to 92 


this general Diviſion of North and South. The 
Nations that lie Weſtward, and the People that 
dwell upon the Mountains, approach, and have a 
great Affinity to the Northern Climates; becauſe 
of the Cold; to which thoſe Situations are more 


expos'd;z which is alſo the Caſe of them who live 


at a great diſtance from the Sea. They are War- 
like and Fierce, Lovers of Liberty, and have more 
Honeſty and Simplicity in their Tempers. And ſo 
again, the Eaſtern Countries reſemble the Sou- 
thern, as do alſo thoſe that dwell in the Cham- 


 paign and great Valleys, and the Borderers upon 


the Sea. They are more Tender and Effeminate, 


by reaſon of the Fruitfulneſs of their Soil; for Fer- 


tility inclines Men to Softneſs and Pleaſure. And 
your Iſlanders are commonly Subtle, and Cunning 
and Deceitful, by reaſon of that Commerce and 
Correſpondence they hold with Men and Nations 
of different Tempers abroad. 

From this whole Diſcourſe we may conclude in 
general, that the Privilege of the Northern Climates 
lies chiefly in the Qualifications of the Body; 
Strength, and a Robuſt Conſtitution is their pecu- 
liar Excellence and Portion. The Southern have 


the Advantage in the Mind; Subrilty, and Pene- 


tration, and Quickneſs of Parts; is their Talent. 
The Middle Regions have ſomewhat of Both, and 
partake of all theſe Excellencies; but of each in 
leſs Degrees and moderate Proportions. From 
hence likewiſe we may underſtand, that the Man- 
ners and Original Diſpoſitions of Men, fimply con- 
fider'ds are not Vices or Virtues in their own Nas 
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ture, but neceſſary and natural Effects. And the 
abſolute renouncing or diveſting our ſelves of 
theſe; nay, the perfect Reformation of them, is 
ſomething more than difficult; it is in ſome Caſes 
out of our Power. But the ſweetning, and mode- 
rating, and reducing theſe Natural Extremes to 
Temper, and a due Medium ; the watching over 
them carefully, and reſtraining their Motions; this 
is properly our Duty, and the Buſineſs of Wiſdom 
and Virtue. | 
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The Second Diſtinfion, and nicer Diffe- 


1. 
Three Sorts 
and De- 


; "a of 


en inthe 
World. 


0 


rence, which regards the Souls of Men, 
or the Internal Qualifications and Ca- 
pacities of their Minds. 


His ſecond Diſtinction, which concerns the 
Minds of Men, and their inward Accom- 
pliſhments, is by no means ſo manifeſt as the for- 
mer: It is not obvious to Senſe at all, nor does it 
fall within the compals of every one's Notice and 
Obſervation. The Cauſes of it are likewiſe com- 
pounded ; for it depends partly upon Nature, and 
partly upon Induſtry and Art; and ſo extends to 
our acquir'd Excellencies, as well as to thoſe that 
are born and bred with us. According to this Di- 
ſtinction, there are, (as was obſerv'd before) three 
ſorts of Men, which divide them into three Claſſes 
or Degrees of Souls. 

In the firſt and loweſt of theſe Ranks we may 
place thoſe weak and mean Souls, which are al- 
moſt of a Level with Body and Matter; of ſlen- 
. 2 der 
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der and narrow Capacities; almoſt perfectly paſ- 


ſive, and ſuch as Nature ſeems to have made on 
purpoſe to endure and obey; to live under Sub- 
jection and Management, and tamely to follow 
their Leaders: In a word, ſuch as are but Juft Men, 
and »o more. 
In the ſecond and middle Row, are thoſe of 
a tolerable Judgment and Underſtanding, and 
ſuch as make ſome Pretenſions to Wit and Learn- 
ing, Management and Addreſs: Theſe Men know 
ſomething, but they are not ſufficiently acquaint- 
ed with themſelves; They are content to take 
up with Opinions commonly receiv'd, and ſtick 
faſt to their firſt Impreſſions, without troubling 
themſelves, or indeed being judicious enough, to 
enquire into the Truth, and Bottom of Things; 
nay, were they capable of finding their deep and 
moſt abſtruſe Cauſes, they think this an unlawful 
Curioſity, and ſo make the Submiſſion of their 
Judgments a Principle of Duty and Conſcience. 
They look no farther than thar little Spot of Ground 
where they ſtand themſelves, and take it for grant- 
ed, that Matters are, or ought to be, all the 
World over, exactly the ſame with what they ſee 
them at home; and all that differ from them in 
Cuſtoms or Opinion, they look upon with Pity or 
Diſaain; and allow no better Names to, than Jp- 
zorant and Unciviliz'd, Wild and Barbarous. They 
live in perfe& Slavery to local Laws, and the 
Vogue of that Village or City where they have 
dwelt ever ſince they were hatch'd; and this they 
do, not only in a quiet Compliance, and orderly 
Obedience to them, (which it is the Duty of eve- 
ry Man, even the ableſt and moſt judicious, to do,) 
Gg3 but 
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Book I. but they conform their Senſe and their Soul to 

WY them; and are verily perſuaded, that what is be- 

liev'd and practis'd in their own Town, is the in- 

fallible Standard of Truth; the only or the beſt 

Rule of Virtue; and that all Men's Notions of 

Right and Mrong, ought to be meaſur'd by theirs. 

Theſe forts of Men belong to the School and Di- 

ſtrict of Ariſtotle; they are poſitive and perempto- 

ry, abounding in their own Senſe, and impatient 

| of Contradiction: They look more at Convenience 
| 
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than Truth, and conſider what will make moſt 
for the Benefit of the World, and turntobeſt Ac- 
count, rather than make it their Buſineſs to find 
Things as they really are, and recommend what 
is beſt in itſelf. This Claſs conſiſts of infinite Sub- 
diviſions, great Variety of Attainments and De- 
grees; the uppermoſt and moſt capable among them, 
are ſuch as fit at Helm, and govern the World, 
thoſe that hold Empires and Kingdoms in their 
Hand, and either give Comment, or counſel 
thoſe that do. 

In the third and higheſt Order, are the Men 
bleſt with a lively, clear, and penetrating Wit; a 
ſound, ſolid, and ſtable Judgment; that do not 

content chemſclves with bare Hearſay, nor ſet uß 

their Reſt in general and receiy'd Opinions; that 
ſuffer not their Minds to be prepoſſeſſed and won 
over by the publick Vogue, nor are at all kept in 
Awe, or afraid to oppoſe and diſſent from the 

common Cry; as being very well ſatisfied, how | 
' many Cheats there are abroad in the World, and 
that ſome Things, no better than Falſhood and Jeſt: 

at the bottom, have been entertain'd, approv* 

extoli d, nay, even reverenc d and dor d. For ſuch 
_ Were 
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vere the greateſt part of the old Philoſophy and Chap. 43. 
Phyſick, ſuch the Divinations, and Oracles, and WWYV 


all the Idolatry and Trumpery of the Pagan Wor- 
ſhip; which prevail'd, even in the moſt refin'd 
Countries, for many Generations together, and kept 
Mankind in Slavery to moſt wicked and miſerable 
Deluſions. Theſe Men therefore are for bringing 
every thing to the Light, fathoming it to the Bot- 
tom, entring into mature and impartial Delibera- 
tion, without Paſſion or Prejudice; ſearching into 
its abſtruſeſt Cauſes, its moſt ſecret Motives and 
Springs, and tracing them up to their firſt Head. 
They had much rather continue under the Unea- 
ſineſs of Doubt and Diſſatisfaction, and ſuſpend 
their Aſſent for a while, than run themſelves in- 
to an Error, and take up falſe Confidences, and 
ſtrong Perſuaſions of Things, which they have no 
ſufficient Ground to believe or affirm: For that is 
the Effect of Lazineſs or Littleneſs of Soul; grudg - 
ing the Pains, or wanting the Courage to examine 
fairly; of Eaſineſs and Credulity, of an unſettled 
Judgment, or a raſh and haſty Determination. 
Theſe, alas! are but very few; and may be rec- 
| kon'd Retainersto Socratesand Plato: They are grave 
and ſober, modeſt and reſerv'd; they have a great - 
er Reſpect to Truth, and the Reality of Things, 
than the Uſefulneſs and Convenience of them; 
and had much rather inform themſelves and 
others rightly, than entertain or propagate a Mi- 
ſtake, which might tend to their Service and Ad- 
vantage. Now if theſe have good Moral Diſpo- 
ſitions withal if all the Accompliſhments already 
mention'd, be crown'd with Integrity, and Pro- 
bity, and virtuous Living, they are then wiſe in- 
„ deed, 
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Book I. deed, the very Perſons whoſe Character we are 
nov enquiring after, and ſuch as this whole Trea- 
tiſe is intended to make Men. But we muſt not 
expect the World ſhould pay them all that De- 
ference which is their due. For they diſoblige 
Mankind by forſaking the common Road, diſſent- 
ing from their receiv'd Notions and Rules; ma- 
king new and troubleſome Diſcoveries, and not 
ſwallowing all that is brought to them without 
Chewing. This makes the Vulgar look upon them 
with a very jealous Eye, as dangerous Perſons; 
and to diſtinguiſh them by the Titles of Fanciful 
Men, Virtuofi, and Philoſophers, in a particular and 
abuſive Senſe of the Word. 
Now the Firſt of theſe Claſſes is abundantly 
more numerous than the Second; and fo likewiſe 
the Second proportionably than the Third. Thoſe 
of the Firſt, and thoſe of the laſt Order, the low- 
eſt and the ſublimeſt Souls, never trouble the 
World at all, nor- make any Clutter or Diſtur- 
bance. The one are unqualify'd and unable, they 
are beneath, and want Strength to do it: The 
i other are as much above it, too Wiſe, and too 
WO Great, to deſcend to any Troubles of that kind. 
They have a Sufficiency and Firmneſs in their own 
A Mind, and are not concern'd for Things not worth 
their Care. Thoſe of the middle Rank make all 
the Buſtle and Noiſe; the Diſputes, and Diſtra- 
ctions, and Publick Commotions, are all owing to 
them. Their Condition and Temper diſpoſes them 
to it, which is poſitive and conceited, full of Va- 
0 nity and Preſumption; always in Adtion, and ne- 
ver ſuffering any Thing elſe to be at Reſt. Thoſe 
of the loweſt Degree, are the very Dregs and Set- 
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tling of Mankind, the Sink and Refuſe of the Chap. 43. 
World; which, like the Lees, falls to the bottom 
of its own Accord; and may be compared to the 
Element of Earth, which hath nothing to do, bur 
to receive all that comes, and bear all that is caſt 
upon it from Above. The Second Stage is like 
the Region of the Air, where all thoſe Meteors 
are form'd, which crack about our Ears, and pro- 
duce the Changes of Seaſons and Weather, and all 
the Alterations that affect this lower World; and 
when they have terrify'd us with dreadful Noiſes 
and Expectations, at laſt diſſolve, and fall down 
upon the Earth. Thoſe of the higheſt Quality 
are like the Firmament, thoſe Æthereal and 
higher Regions, not far diftant from Heaven it 
ſelf, which are always clear and ſerene, peaceable 
and pure. 

This Difference between ſome Men and others, 
is in ſome degree owing to Nature, and the Ori- 
ginal Diſpoſition; the firſt Compoſition and Tem- 
perament of the Brain; which makes a mighty 
difference according to the predominance of Moiſt 
and Hot, and the ſeveral Proportions, in which 
each of theſe Qualities are mix d: For the Minds 
of Men, and their Underſtandings, will vary won- 
derfully, and they will be Judicious, Smart, Vali- 
ant; or Weak, Dull, and Cowards, according to 
the laying of theſe Foundations at firſt. But then 
the Building upon that Groundwork is the Buſi- 
neſs of Inſtruction and Diſcipline ; Experience, 
and getting acquainted with the World. So that 
theſe Diſtinctions are partly Artificial and Acquir'd 
4 too, and a Man's own Induſtry and Obſervation 
z of great Uſe, to diſabuſe his Mind, and bring it 
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to a manly Senſe of Things. I add upon this Oc2 
caſion, that we ſhall deceive our ſelves extremely, 
if we ſuppoſe any of theſe Claſſes confin'd to par- 
ticular Profeſſions or Denominations of Men; for 
there are ſome of all ſorts in all Circumſtances and 
Characters; High and Low, Learned and Igno- 
rant, Good and Bad; ſome of the meaneſt Souls 
in the Gown, and ſome of the laſt and moſt ex- 
alted Spirits in high Shoes; ſome of ſlender Capa- 
cities, but entirely Virtuous; and ſome of won- 
derful natural Endowments, who are Monſters of 


Vice. So that indeed, as the Differences them- 


ſelves admit of great Variety, that of the ſeveral 
Degrees under each Diviſion, and the Diſpoſitions 
of the Perſons ſo diſtinguiſh'd, is infinite and un- 
conceivable. So 

There is alſo another Diſtinction ſometimes 
made between Men, with regard to the Abilities 
and internal Accompliſhments of the Mind: For 
ſome are able to make their own Way, beat out 
a Paſſage where there was no Path, no Light be- 
fore; and are ſo become their own Maſters in 
Virtue and Wiſdom. Theſe are happy Men in- 
deed; Men of the largeſt Size; and there are but 
few to whom Nature hath been ſo partially boun- 
tiful. Others have need of Aſſiſtance ; and of 
theſe again there are two Sorts. Some only want 
Information; if you do but light them, and ſhew | 
them it is ſufficient; they will follow readily of 
themſelves. But others require more Help; a Torch 
and a Guide is not enough for them; they have 


need to be ſupported, and taken by the Hand: 


A kind Friend to draw and pull them forward, 
and a Spur ſometimes to quicken them in their 
| Pace, 
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Pace. As for thoſe, whom Nature hath furniſh'd Chap. 44. 
„ ſo ill, that they are incapable of Inſtruction and YO 
Amendment, (which is the Caſe of ſome in the 
'  } loweſt Claſs;) or them who have corrupted Na- 
ture; and are grown reſtiff and intractable z 
. (which is but too viſible in many of the Second 
Class,) I mention them not; for they (like Beaſts 
I that will neither lead nor drive) can only be left 
to their own Ruin; deſperate, fool- hardy Wretch- 
es, of whom no Account at all is to be made, nor 


£ any Good to be expected. 
s 
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1 The Third Diſtinction and Difference be- 

s 1 tweeen Men, which is Accidental, and © 
1 relates to their Degrees, Conditions, 

x {1 Offices, and Relations. 


in 1 TTPHIS Accidental Diſtinction, which regards 
| the State of Life wherein Men are placed, 
it | rhe Offices they execute, and the Relations they 
n. Y mutually bear to one another, is grounded upon 
of the Two great Principles, and Fundamental Sup- 
* ports of all human Society, which are, Com- 
W | manding and Obeying, Power and Subjection, a 
of {J Superior and an Inferior Station. * For were it 
ch bot for Government and Obedience, all this goodly Fa- 
ve I Frick would fall to Pieces. This Diſtinction J ſhall 
d: firſt endeavour to repreſent to you in the groſs, by 
Þ the following Table. 


er } * Imperio & Obſequio omnia conſtan:. 


The 


1. Families ml Houſ- 


and here the mu- 

| tual Relations are 
The Firſt (1. Private, | contrafted Four 
and gene- which ex-] Ways; and the 
ral Divi- |tendsto \ Authority is of 
ſion. Four Sorts. 


nities, ſuch as are 


jection is 
either, | 


(1 Supreme, which is 


three known Con- 
ſtitutions: 


2. Publick, 
and this a- | 2.Subordinate, which 
Bain is ei- | lies betweenPerſons 
ther, that are both Supe- 


riors and Inferi- 
ors, when conſider- 


| and Perſons may al- 
| ter the Caſe ; and 
: this is a Power of 


hold Government; 


— 


of three Sorts, ac- , 
cording to the) > of the beſt Qua- 


i ed in different Re- 
: ſpects, and as Places 
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1. Conjugal, between the 
Husband and Wife ; 
This Relation is the 
Source and Root of all 
Human Society. 

2. Paternal, between Pa- 
rents and Children; 
This is truly and pro- 


perly Natural. 
„ . Of Lords & 
3. Herile 
dt their Slaves. 
of two Y Of Maſters 
Cards over their 
: Servants. 


4. That of Patrons and 

their Dependants, which 

is now out of Date, and 

8 any where in 
e. 


| 2. Cerporations and Colleges and Civil Commu- 


call'd the leſſer Communi- 


All Power I ties, which relates to the ſeveral Members of 
and Sub J I that particular Body: 


1. Monarchy,or a Govern- 
ment veſted in one fin- 
gle Perſon. 

2. Ariſftocracy, or that 
| which is adminiſtred by 


3. 3 where the 
whole Body of the Peo- 
ple have ſomeShare in it. 


t. Particular Lords in their 
ſeveral Juriſdiftions, and 
admitting of many De- 


FF 


deputed by the Supreme 
Power, of which there 
is likewiſe great Va- 
\ riety. 


— 


grees. | 
2. Officers and Magiſtrates 
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= Publick Power, whether the Supreme, or Chap. 44- 
the Subordinate, admits of ſeveral Subdiviſions, ve- 
m neceſſiry to be attended to. The Supreme, $ Supreme A 
Which, as I obſerv'd, is of three Sorts, according 7 Hoe ded 
to the different Conftituri ons, and Methods of Go- 
vernment, executes and exerts it ſelf in as many 
different Ways; and each of theſe according to 
the different Temper and Management, hath been 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Titles of Aingly, Arbitrary, 
and Tyrannical. Kingly, is when the Supreme Power 
(be it lodged in one, or in more Hands) is it ſelf 
| } firifly obedient to the Laws of Nature, and pre- 
: ſerves and protects it Subjects, in their Natural 
: Liberties, and Civil Rights. All Power, in general, 
belongs to Kings, particular Properties to Private Men. 
The King is Univerſal Lord, and hath a Right Para- 
mount; others have the Right of Lordſhip and Poſſeſ= 
Fon. Arbitrary Government is, when the Sovereign 
is Lord of Men's Perſons and Eſtates by Right of 
' 43 Conqueſt; and the Subjects are Govern'd without 
any regard to Claims, or Laws, or Rights, but 
in an abſolute Way, as Lords uſe their Slaves. 
This is rather Bondage and Captivity ; Subjection is 
too gentle a Name for it; where Lives are cut 
off, and Eſtates ſeiz d, and rack'd, and taken away, 
at Pleaſure. Tyrannical Government is, where the So- 
yereign deſpiſes and diſregards all the Laws of Na- 
ture, and Original Rights of Mankind; and fo 
does not only make uſe of, but abuſes the Per- 
ſons and Poſſeſſions of the Subjects; and this dif- 
fers from the former Arbitrary Way, much aſter 
the ſame manner that a Robber differs from a Fair 
Enemy in the Field. 


Now, 
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Now, Of theſe three different Conſtitutionsz 
the Monarchical, but of the three Tempers or Ways 


of Governing, the Arbitrary, hath been obſerved to 


be the moſt Ancient, and beſt Calculated of any, 


for Grandeur, Continuance, and Splendor. Thus 


it was with the Afyrian, Perſian, Agyptian, and, 
at preſent, that of Æthiopia, (the moſt Ancient 
of any) Muſcovy, Tartary, Turkey, and Peru. But 
the beſt and moſt natural Eſtate is, that manner of 
Government which we call Kingly, according to 
our late diſtinction of it. The Famous Ariftocra- 


_ 6ies were that of the Lacedemonians heretofore, and 


that of the Venetians and States of Holland at this Day. 
The Democracies were Rome, Athens, Carthage; but 


the Government of all theſe, as to its Temper and 


Method of Adminiſtration, was what we call 
Kingly. 

The Publict Power, which is Subaltern, or Sub- 
ordinate, is lodg'd in particular Lords; and theſe 


are of ſeveral Sorts and Degrees, according to 


their reſpective Tenures and Capacities. But the 
moſt conſiderable are Five. 

1. Lords Tributary, who only owe Tribute, and 
nothing elſe. 


2. Teudatary Lords, who hold their Lands in 


Fee. 

2. Simple Vaſſals, who owe Fealty and Homage 
for their Fee: Theſe three may be Sovereign 
themſelves too. 


4. Liege Vaſſals, that beſides Fealty and Homage 
owe Perſonal Suit and Service, and ſo cannot be 


truly Sovereign. 
7. Natural Subjects, whether Vaſſals i in Fee orin 
Cens, or in any other Tenure and Capacity ; theſe 


ows 
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owe Subjection and Obedience, and cannot be ex- Chap. 44- 
empted from the Power of their Sovereign Lord, 

and yet are Lords themſelves. 

The Publick Subordinate Power, which conſiſts in 4 
Offices under, and Proper Officers employ'd by, Officers. 
the Supreme Power, is of ſeveral Sorts; but may 
be reduc'd to Five Degrees, with regard to the Di- 
ſtinctions of Honour and Power, which belong to, or 
may direct us in the Conſideration of them. 

I. The Firſt and loweſt Sort is that of Public 
Executioners; ſuch as give the laſt Stroke, and finiſh 
upon Criminals what the Courts of Juſtice have 
awarded and begun. Theſe, however neceſſary, 


„ we we wy ”wE WS 


> have yet ſomewhat ſo ſhocking in their Employ- 
| ment, that it hath generally been look'd upon as 
| _ Odious and Scandalous, and the Perſons in that 
Office, not ſuffer'd, in many — to dwell 
within the City. 
2᷑. The Second are Men that are neither Ho- 
nourable nor Diſhonourable upon the Account of 
their Poſt, ſuch as Sergeants, mr and the 
Uke. 
13 3. The Third Sort have Honour and Reſpect, 
indeed, by Vertue of their Office, but no Authori- 
i ty by way of Cognizance or Power; ſuch are 


Notaries, Receivers, Secretaries, and the like. 


= 4. The Fourth have not an empty Honour on- 
1 Iy, but Power and Cognizance, and yet not any 
| Juriſdiction, properly ſo call'd; ſuch are the King's 
Council, for Example; who may examine Publick- 
: ' ly, but can determine or give final Ifſue to no- 
1 | 
== 5. The laſt have Juriſdiction, properly ſo call'd, 
an, by Virtue of this, they have all the reſt. And 
py 3 Theſe 
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Book I. Theſe only, in Strictneſs of Speech, are Magi- 
frrates; which may be diſtinguiſh'd ſeveral Ways, 
particularly into theſe Five Sorts, each of which is 
Two-fold. 

1. Mayors, Senators, Judges. 
Colonels, c. Generals, Judges. 
2. In Politicks or Civil Government. 
In Military Matters. 
3. In Queſtions and Caſes of Property and Right. 
of Criminal Caſes, or Tryals of Offenders. 
4. Offices Titular, Fix d, and Hereditary. 
Offices in Particular Commiſſion. 
57. Officers Perpetual, of which Nature it is fit 
that there ſhould be feweſt, and thoſe = 
of the leaſt Conſequence. 
Officers Temporal, or Removable, ſuch as all 
of the Higheſt Importance ought to be. 


Of the Conditions and Degrees of Men 
particularly, ac * to the foregoing 
Table. 


4 DVERTISEME NT 


T is neceſſary to obſerve upon this Occaſion, 

A chat the ſeveral Diviſions of this Table, and the 
Diſtinction of thoſe Powers, and their reſpective De- 
pendencies upon, and under, them, (beginning at 
thoſe which are Private and Domeſtick ) are men- 

- tion'd here with no other Deſign, than to give: 
diſtinct View of the ſeveral States and Conditions 
of Men; It being the Intention of this Preſent 
Book, 


« 
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Book, only to know Man # all bis Capacities. Chap. 8. 
And therefore a great Part of what might be ex- 
pected upon the Head of Power and Subje@ion, the 
Reader muſt be content to wait for, till we come 
to the Third and laſt Part of this Treatiſe: 
Where, under the Head of Juſtice, theſe ſeveral Cha- 
nacters and Capacities will come under our Con- 
ſideration again; and the ſeveral Dutics and Vir- 
tues required upon their Account will be ſpecified 
and explained. But, before we enter upon any of 
them in particular, it may not be amiſs to pre- 
miſe ſomewhat briefly, concerning Command and 
Obedience in general. Theſe being the reciprocal 
Exerciſes of the Relations here mention'd. The 
Two Foundations and Principal Cauſes of all that 


Variety of Circumſtances, in which Mankind have 5 
_ already deſcribed. : 


— 


* 
4 * 8 1 ack. * _ _ r * — 
* 4 


C H A P. XV. 
1 command and Obedience. 


Heſe, as I aid, are the Ground-work upon 
which all Human Society is built; And the 

many different Conditions, Profeſſions, and Rela- 
tions, that go to making it up, do all ariſe from, 
and depend upon, them. Theſe two are Relative 
Terms; they mutually regard, produce, preſerve and 
ſupport each other; and are equally neceſſary in all 
Companies and Communities of Men; but are, not: 
withſtanding, liable to Envy and Oppoſition, Miſre- 

preſeritation arid Complaint; All which are the na- 
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tural and conſtant Effects, even of that, without 
which we are not able to ſubſiſt. The diſcontented 
Populace would reduce their Sovereign to the Con- 
dition of a Car-Man; The Ambition of Monarchs 
would repreſent him greater than a God. In Com- 
mand is imply'd Dignity, Difficulty (theſe two 
commonly go together,) Goodneſs, Ability, and all 
the Characters and Qualities of Grandeur. 

The Command it ſelf, that is, the Sufficiency, 


the Courage, the Authority, and other Quali- 


fications of it, are deriv'd from above, and the 


Gift of God. * Empire and Dominion are beftowed 
y the Divine Appointment, and there is no Power but 


of God (ſays the Apoſtle tothe ſame Purpoſe.) From 
whence it was that Plato ſaid, God did not place 


| ſome Men over others, that is, not Mere Men, 


and ſuch as were of the Common Sort and Vul- 
gar Qualifications ; but the Perſons whom he ſer 
apart, and exalted for Government, were ſuch as 
exceeded others; were more finiſhed, eminent for 
ſome ſingular Virtue, and diſtinguiſhing Gift of 
Heaven; in ſhort, were ſomewhat more than 
Men, and ſuch as former Ages gave the Title of 
Heroes to. 

Obedience is a Matter of Benefit and Advantage; 
of Eaſe and Neceſſity; the Obeying well, is of 
the two, more conducive to the Publick Peace 
and Safety, than the Commanding wiſely; and 


the Conſequences of withſtanding and refuſing the 
Commands of our Superiors, or the complying 


with them Imperfectly and Negligently, are much 
more Dangerous and Deſtructive, than Ill and Im- 


| 2 Imperium non niſi divino fato datur. Rom. xiii. r. 
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proper Commands themſelves are, or want of Skill Chap 45. 
to Govern. Juſt as in the Caſe of a Married Life, "VV 


the Husband and Wife are equally obliged to Con- 
ſtancy of Affection and Fidelity to the Bed; and 


the Words in which they ſolemnly engage for this 


are the very ſame for both Parties; the ſame Ce- 
remonies and Formalities to ſignify and confirm it ; 
but yet the Conſequences are by no means equal, 
but the Miſchiefs of Diſloyalty are incomparably 
more, and greater in an Adulterous Wife, than 
an Adulterous Husband: So likewiſe Commanding 
and Obeying are equally Duties, and neceſſary in all 
manner of Societies which unite Men to one ano- 
ther; but yet the Diſobedience of the Subject 
draws much greater Inconveniences after it, than 
the Unskilfulneſs or the real Faults of the Gover- 
nor. Several States and Kingdoms have held out 
a long Courſe, and been reaſonably Proſperous and 
Flouriſhing, under, not only Ignorant, but very 
wicked Princes and Magiſtrates, by the mere Force 


of the Unity, and Compliance, and ready Obe- 
dience of the Subjects. Which agrees well with 


the Anſwer made by a Wiſe Man to that Queſtion, 
« How it came to paſs, that the Republick of 
« Sparta was ſo remarkably Flouriſhing? And 
c whether it proceeded from the Wiſdom and 
“ good Conduct of their Governors? Nay, (ſaid 
he) I impute it not to their Princes Command- 

ing well, but to the Subjects Obeying well. 
Re, when the People break their Yoak, or throw 
it off, and refuſe Obedience, there is no Remedy 
but ſuch a State muſt be ruin'd, and fall to the 


Ground. 
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CHAP. XIVI. 
Off Marriage. 


tion beneath Men of Underſtanding, and drawn up 


ſeveral formal Objections againſt it, in particular. 


theſe that follow. 
Firſt of all, they tell you, the Covenants and 


Obligations chey enter into by it, are unreaſonable. 


and unjuſt; we may call it a Band of Union; but 
it is no better than the Chains and Fetters of a Cap- 


tive. For what Confinement can be more inſup- 
portable, than that by which a Man ſtakes him- 
ſelf down; and becomes a Slave as long as he lives, 


to Care and Trouble, and the Humours of another 


Pcrſon? For this is the Conſequence, if the Cou- 
oy arc unſucceſsful, and unſuitable in _ Tem- 


® Prima Societas in Conjugio eſt, quod principium Urbis 


ſeminarium Reipublicæ. Cic. de Offic. Lib. 1. 


pers; 


Otwithſtanding the State of Marriage be an- 

tecedent to any other, of the greateſt An- 
tiquity, and the higheſt Importance; the very 
Foundation and Fountain of all Human Society, 
(for Families firſt, and then Commonwealths ſpring 
out of it; according to that Obſervation of Cicero, 
* The Firſt Union and neareſt Relation is between Man 
aud Wife ; this is the Beginning of Cities, the Nurſery | 
and firſt Plantation of all Publick Communitics) yet 
it hath had the Ill Fortune to be diſeſteem'd and 
run down by ſeveral Perſons of conſiderable Wit 
and Character, who have traduc'd it, as a Condi- 
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pers; that there is no Remedy, but a Man muff Chap. 46. 
ſtand by his Bargain, be it never ſo bad, and con- * 


tinue wretched without any other poſſible Cure but 
Death. Now what can be more contrary to Equi- 


ty and Juſtice, than that the Folly of one Half 


Hour ſhould poiſon the whole Term of all his 
Years to come? That a Miſtake in one's Choice, 
or perhaps a Trick, by which he was trapann'd 
into this Condition, but, to be ſure, an act of Obe- 
dirnce many times to the Commands of a Parent, 
ot Compliance with the Advice of a Friend; a 


ſubmitting,” one's own Judgment and Inclination 


to. the Pleaſure - and Diſp ofal 'of other's: What 
Reaſon (fay they) 1s there that any of theſe 


things ſhould engage a Man to perpetual Miſery 
and Torment? Were not the. other Nooſe about 


the Neck the wiſer Choice of the Two? and to 
end one's Days and Troubles immediately by leap- 


ing headlong from ſome Rock into the Sea, than 
thus to launch out into an Eternity of Pains; to 
have a Hell v upon Earth; and always live and lie 
by a Storm of Jealouſy Id IIl-nature, of Rage 
and Madneſs, of. Obſtinacy and Affectation, and 


intractable Perverſeneſs, and other vile Qualities in 


which the Sex abounds? Hence it was the Saying 
of one Author, © That whoever firſt invented the 


& Marriage-Knot, had contrived a very fair and 
& colourable, but withal, a moſt effectual Expedi- 


cc ent for taking a ſevere Reyenge upon Mankind: 
& A Snare or Net to catch Fools and Brutes in, 
« and then put them to a long and lingring 
de Death. And of another, © That fora wiſe Man 
c. to marry a Fool, or a Woman of Senſe a Cox- 
& comb, was like tying the Living to the Dead; 

| 1 h 3 & that 
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Book I. © that ſo by the Extremity of Cold from the Car- 
s cas, the Body might chill and languiſh, till at 
& laſt it expire; which is of all capital Puniſh- 
« ments the moſt barbarous, that ever Tyrants | 
& have been able to invent. f 
The Second Accuſation imports, That Marriage | 
corrupts and adulterates generous and great Minds, 
by ſoftening and abating, nay utterly enfeebling 
and diſſolving their Life and Vigor, by the lit- 
tle Dalliances, and Flatterings, and Wheedles of a 
Perſon, of whom one is fond; by Tenderneſs for 
one's Children, Care and Management of Dome- 
ſtick Affairs, and Sollicitude to provide for, and 
raiſe one's Family in the World. What Ern 
Inſtances of this Effeminacy are Sampſon, and Solo- 
mon, and Mark Anthony ? whoſe Falls ſtand in Sto- 
ry, like ſo many noble Ruins, to put us in mind 
of that Enemy, with ſome Indignation, that un- 
dermin'd and demoliſh'd what Nature had made 
ſo ſtrong. If then there muſt be Marrying, it is 
fit, (ſay they) that this ſhould be left to Fel- 
lows that have mare Body than Soul; let them go 
on ſecurely, being ſo wall qualified, and having 
ſo little to hazard; and the Cares and Burden 
of the World are indeed propereſt for them; for 
ſuch mean and low Conſiderations are Employ- 
ments juſt of a Size with their Capacities. But 
as for thoſe, whom Nature hath been ſo liberal 
to in another kind, and given them good Senſe, 
and noble Souls, capable of greater and better 
Things, is it not pity to ſhackle and bind them f 
down to the World and the Fleſh, as you do ; 
| Beaſts to the Manger? Nay, even among Beaſts, 
ſome Diſtinctions are made too; for thoſe among | 
them 
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them that are moſt eſteem'd for Service and Cou- Chap 46. 
rage, ( as among Dogs and Horles particularly ) * 


are kept up at a diſtance, and forbidden all Ap- 
proaches of the other Sex; others of leſs Value ſer- 
ving to breed upon very well. Accordingly among 
Mankind, thoſe that are devoted to the moſt ve- 
nerable and holy Profeſſions, the Service of the 
Altar, and a recluſe Life, both Men and Women; 
ſuch whoſe Stations oblige them to be the moſt 
excellent Part of the World, the Flower and Or- 
nament of Chriſtian Religion, Clergy and Mona- 
ſticks, are forbidden by the Church of Rome ever 
to marry at all. And the Reaſon moſt certainly 
js this, that Marriage obſtructs Wiſdom and Vir- 
tue, calls off the Mind, and gives it too ſtrong 
and too frequent a Diverſion, clips its Wings, and 
checks its nobleſt Flights. For the Contemplation 
of high, and heavenly, and divine Objects, is by 
no means conſiſtent with the Clutter, and Hurry, 
and ſordid Cares of Family- concerns: Upon which 
Account it is that the Apoſtle, who commands 
Continency even in Marriage, has preferr'd abſolute 
Celibacy before it. Marriage perhaps may have the 
Advantage in Point of Profit and Convenience, 
but the Honour and the Virtue (they tell you) is 
confeſſedly on the other fide. 

Beſides; it confounds Mens Meaſures, and de- 
feats noble and pious Intentions and Undertakings. 
St. Auguſtin gives an Account to this purpoſe, That 
he and ſome other Friends of his, ſome whereof 
were married Men, having formed a Deſign of re- 
tiring from the Town, and all Converſation with 
the World, into ſome Solitude, that ſo they might 
have nothing to employ their Thoughts but the 
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Study of Wiſdom and Virtue; their whole Scheme 


vas immediately interrupted, and utterly quaſh'd, 


by the Interpoſition of their Nives. And another: 
wiſe Man hath given us his Opinion, “ That if 
* Men could prevail with themſelves to give over 
& all Converſation with Women, Angels would 
“certainly viſit and keep them Company. 

Once more; Marriage is a great Hindrance to 
Mens Improvement; particularly it keeps them at 
home, and cuts them off from the Opportunities: 
of Travelling, and converſing with foreign Coun- 
tries, which is really a great Accompliſhment, and 
a mighty Convenience, to learn Wiſdom. one's' 
ſelf, and to teach it to others, and to communis». 
cate what we have ſeen and known, .to thoſe who. 


want the ſame Opportunities. In ſhort z Marriage 


does not only cramp up, and depreſs great Parts, 
and great Souls, but it deprives the World of ma- 
ny noble Deſigns, Works of Munificence, and 


Charity, and Publick Good; it renders a Man 


incapable of ſerving his Country, and attempting 


ſuch Things, as he can give no Entertainment 
to the Thoughts of, in the Embraces of a tender 


Wife, and his Little ones round about him. For 
theſe need and require the Care. and Preſervati- 
on of himſelf; and ſerve ſor an Excuſe; at leaſt 
tbey cool his Courage, to Actions that are brave, 
if at the ſame time they ſeem deſperate, or are 
manifeſtly dangerous. And is it not a noble 
Sight now, to ſee a Man that is fit to be at the 
Helm, trifling away his Time at home, playing ; 


and telling Stories with his Wife and Children in 


the Chimney-corner? Is it not Ten Thouſand: 


. chat one who is 1 of governing and: 
| direct - 
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direfting a World, ſhould be entirely buried in Chap. 46. 
Secreſy, loſt to the Publick, and taken up wit 
the Concerns of a ſingle Family ? Upon this Con- 
fideration it was, that na Great Man, when his 
Friends moved a Match to him, made Anſwer, 
That he was born to command Men, and not one 
pretty little Toy of '@ Woman; to adviſe and 
give Rules to Kings and SO. and not to oy and 
el. 5 
N To that Part of theſe Objedtions, which carry 
any ſerious Argument, (for a great deal of them 
| is Railery only) we may anſwer as follows ; 
| That Human Nature muſt be conſidered; as it 
kreally is, A State not capable of abſolute PerfeQi- 
onz nor was ſuch a Life here ever intended for 
us, as we ſhould have nothing in it to be found” 
fault with, nothing that ſhould croſs, or give us 
cauſe to wiſh it otherwiſe. Our very Remedies 
muſt make us a little fick, even when they are 
promoting our Health ad Recovery; and every 
Convenience carries its Abatement, and is clogg'd 
and encumber'd with ſome Inconvenience inſepa- 
rable from ir. Theſe are Evils, allow it, but they 
are note ſſary Evils. And if the Caſe be not well 
in all Points, yet this is the beſt of it; for there 
is no other way poffible to be devifed for the pre- 
ſerving and propagating Mankind, but what would 
make the Matter infinitely worſe, and be liable to 
more and greater Evils. Some indeed, (as Plato' 
in particular) would fain have rooted out theſe 
| Thorns, and refin'd upon the Point, by inventing | 
' other Methods for the Continuance of the Spe- | 
cies; but after all their Hammering and Poliſhing, | 
ſy Coriceits- at laſt prow'd mere Caſtles in the 
- Air, | 
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Air, Things perfectly impracticable, and ſuch as 
if once receiv'd could never have laſted; and be- 
ſides, it appear'd evidently, that tho' they had been 
practisd and approv'd, yet even theſe were loaded 
too with a great many Inconveniences, and ſore 
Difficulties. The Truth is, Men create their own 
Uneaſineſs, and make all the Hardſhip to them- 


ſelves; their Vices and Intemperances, the Vio- 


lence and the Contrariety of their Paſſions, are 
their Tormentors; and then they blame the State 


in which they feel and ſuffer thoſe Torments. 


But that is clear, and free from Guilt, and ſo is 
every thing but Man himſelf, who turns every 
thing againſt himſelf, and knows not how to uſe 
any Condition as he ought, and to the beſt Ad- 
vantage. Bur thoſe that are Philoſophers indeed, 
will go a great deal farther: They will tell you, 
theſe v very Difficulties recommend Marriage the 
more, as rendering it a School of Virtue, an Ap- 
prenticeſhip to learn it, a daily and domeſtick 


Exerciſe to perfect and render it familiar to us. 


And Socrates, that great Oracle of Wiſdom, when 
People reproached him with the peeviſh and im- 
perious Humour of his Wife, declar'd that it was 


an Advantage to him; for by that means he learnt 
at home to behave himſelf with Conſtancy and 


Patience in all Accidents and Companies abroad, 


and to make all the Uneaſineſſes of Fortune go 
down very glibly. But this, tho' it want not a 
great deal of good Senſe at the Bottom, and may 
be very uſeful to Men of good Diſpoſitions, and 


Capacity enough to ſerve themſelves of it, is yet 


ſuch an Argument as I do not expect many Con- 
verts from. Admitting then, that they who con- 
| tinuo 
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tinue ſingle do beſt conſult their own private Eaſe Chap 46. 
and Satisfaction: Admit it better and more pru- WY 
dent thus to reſerve one's ſelf for Piety and Devo- 
tion, and eminent Degrees of Virtue, by pre- 
venting all thoſe Avocations and Interruptions, 
which the Cares of a Married Life unavoidably 
expoſe us to. (And it is in this Senſe, and for theſe 
Purpoſes only, that St. Paul prefers a State of Ce- 
libacy, which thoſe that make uſe of, and pretend 
to be directed by his Authority, would do well to 
conſider: ) Yet after all, with what Face can any 
Chriſtian ſpeak in Diſparagement of Marriage, who 
remembers at all, what the Faith he makes Profeſ- | 
ſion of, hath taught him to believe in Honour of ( 
it? For, when all is done, theſe are unanſwerable, 
and they ought to be eſteem'd very Sacred Argu- 
ments, ſuch as ſhould command our higheſt Vene- 
ration and Reſpect; That it is of God's own In- | 
ſtitution, that it was his firſt Ordinance, that he | 
appointed it in Paradiſe, in a State of Innocence 
and Perfection, when Human Nature was in all 
its Glory. Theſe are four weighty Conſiderations, 
and ought to recommend, at leaſt, to deliver it A 
from diminiſhing Reflections, when they are not 
capable of a ſober Reply. After this we find, that | 
the Son of God himſelf was pleas'd to honour 
and approve it with his Preſence, to work his firſt 
Miracle in favour of it, and the Perſons engag'd 
in it; nay, that he hath condeſcended to make uſe 
of this, as a Figure of that moſt Sacred and Invio- 
lable Union betwixt him and his Church; and up- 
on that Account, given it the Privilege of being 
ſtyld a Myſtery, a great and divine Myſtery. 


Epheſ. v. 
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Book I. Tt muſt be acknowledge d, indeed, that Marriage 
is by no means an indifferent Thing: It admits of 
Tt * a „ 10 middle State, but is apt to run into Extremes, 
77 a great and is generally the greateſt Happireſs, or, the 
Evil. greateſt Calamity of Human Life; a State of much 
Tranquility, or of inſupportable Trouble; a Pa- 
radiſe or a Hell. If well and wiſely undertaken, 
It is full of Sweetneſs and Pleaſure, if ill and un- 
ſucceſsſully, it is a grievous Burden, a bitter and 
fatal, and moſt painful Yoke. For this Cove- 
nant and Coming together, does above any other 
Inſtance, make good the Truth of that Proverb, 
That * Men are either Gods or Brutes to one 

another. | 


__ Marriage is a Work compos'd of 2 great many | 
Pen 


1 Parts, and a great many Qualities muſt meet to- 


excecding- gether, to render it Beautiful and Uniform. Abuns 


9p. dance of Conſiderations are neceſſary in order to 


it, more than reſpect merely the Perſons of thoſe 
to be concern'd in it. For tho it be commonly 
faid, Men marry for themſelves alone, yet there 
eught to be great Regard had to Poſterity; the 
Family we go into, the Alliances we inake; the 
Circumſtances and Condition of the People are 6f 
great Weight. And theſe and other Reſpects 
muſt be carefully attended to: But above all, the 
Temper and the Virtues, which ought to be the 
principal Objects and Motives of our Affection. 
The want of proceeding in this manner, is the 
very reaſon why we ſee ſb few happy Matches. 
And the extreme Scarcity of ſuch, is a ſign that 
Marriage is highly valuable : For it is a Fare com- 
mon to all great Poſts, that they are difficult, and 


Homo Homini aut Deus aut Lupus. 
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very ſeldom diſcharg'd as they ought to be. Kingly Chap. 46. 


Power and Government is beſet with Cares and 
Difficultics, and very few that aſpire to it, are 


ſtrictly Virtuous and Succeſsful in the Adminiſtra- 


tion. But the true Ground of failing ſo frequent- 
ly in this Point, is to be fetch'd from the Licenti- 
ouſneſs and Debauchery, the Unruly Paſſions and 


Exorbitant Humours of Mankind, and not from 


any thing in the State and Inſtitution it ſelf. From 
hence it is, that we find experimentally, ſuch as 
are of good, and quiet, and virtuous Diſpoſitions, 
plain and mean Perſons, taſte more of the Com- 
forts, and enjoy themſelves more in it, than others 
of higher Quality and Attainments. Senſual De- 


fires, and the Delights of the World, have taken 


leſs hold of ſuch; they are leſs nice and curious, 


and have not ſo much leiſure to teaze and torment 


themſelves. Men that are debauch'd, and love to 


live at large, corrupt in their Manners, troubleſome. 


in their Converſation, whimſical and particular 
in ther Humours, are not cut out for this Condi- 


tion of Life, nor can ever expect to be tolerably 


eaſy under it. 
Marriage is a Wiſe and Prudent Bargain, a Holy 


and Inviolable League, an honourable Agreement. 


If this Knot be well ty'd, there is not in the en ef it. 


whole World any ching more beautiful, more love- 


ly, more deſirable: It is a ſweet and noble Socie- 


ty, full of Conſtancy and mutual Truſt; full of 
infinite Good Offices and reciprocal Obligations; 
moſt excellent in their own Nature, moſt uſeful 


to the Parties themſelves, and of general Service 
and Benefit to Mankind. This is a Converſation, 


Amorous, not of Love and ſenſual Delight, but 


of 


, 


A . 
Deſcrięti- 
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of chaſte Affection and entire Friendſhip. For 
Love in theſe two Senſes is a very different thing, 
and the one as diſtant from the other, as the feveriſh 
and diſeaſed Heat of a Sick Man is from the natu- 
ral Warmth of a good Temper and healthful Con- 
ſtitution. Marriage challenges to it ſelf Affection 
and Advantage, Juſtice and Honour, Conſtancy 
and Pleaſure. Call its Fruitions flat and inſipid if 


you pleaſe, but yet they are ſolid and ſubſtantial, 


agreeable and univerſal: They muſt needs be fo 
indeed, becauſe they are lawful and innocent ; free 
from the Cenſure of others, and the Reproaches 
of one's own Mind. What the World calls 
Love, aims at nothing but Delight; it hath per- 
haps ſome what of Sprightlineſs, and is of a quicker 
and more poignant Reliſh ; but this cannot hold 
long, and we plainly ſec it cannot, by fo few 
Matches ſucceeding well, where Beauty and Amo- 
rous Deſires were at the bottom of them: There 


muſt be ſomething more ſolid to make us happy. 


A Building that is to ſtand for our whole Lives, 


- ought to be ſet upon firmer Foundations; and theſe 


7. 
Another 
more parti- 
cular one. 


Engagements are ſerious Matters, ſuch as deſerve, 
and it is Pity but they ſhould have our utmoſt 
Diſcretion employ'd upon them. That hot 
Love bubbles and boils in our Breaſts for a 
while, but it is worth nothing, and cannot con- 
tinue; and therefore it very often happens, that 
theſe Affairs are very fortunately manag'd by a 
Third Hand. 
This Deſcription is only Summary, and in gene- 

ral Terms. But, that the Caſe may be more per- 
fectly and nn underſtood, it is fit we take 
Notice 
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Notice, that there are two things Eſſential and Chap. 46. 
/ _ abſolutely Neceſſary to this State of Life, which, 
| however contrary and inconſiſtent they may at 
i Firſt Sight appear, are yet in Reality no ſuch 
| Matter. Theſe are Equality and Inequality; the | 
Former concerns them as Friends, and Compa- 
} nions, and upon the Level; the Other, as a | 
| Superior and an Inferior. The Equality conſiſts | 
in that entire Freedom, and unreſerved Commu- 
_ nication, whereby they ought to have all Things 
in common; their Souls, Inclinations, Wills, 
Bodies, Goods, are mutually from thenceforward 
made over; and neither of them hath any lon- 
ger a peculiar and diſtinct Propriety excluſive a 
of the other. This, in ſome Places, is carry'd a | 
great deal farther, and extends to Life and | 
Death too; inſomuch, that as ſoon as the Huſ- 
band is dead, the Wife is oblig'd to follow him 
| without Delay. There are ſome Countries, | 
| where the Publick and National Laws require | 
| them to do ſo; and they are oftentimes ſo zea- | 
lous in their Obedience, that where Polygamy | 
is indulged, if a Man leaves ſeveral Wives be- | 
hind him, they try for it publickly, and enter | 
up their Claims, which of them ſhall obtain 
the Honour and Privilege of ſleeping with their | 
Spouſe (that is the Expreſſion they ſoften it by) | 
and upon this Occaſion, each urges in her own | 
behalf, that ſhe was the beſt belov'd Wife, or 
| 


had the laſt Kiſs of him, or brought him Chil- 
| dren, or the like, ſo to gain the Preference to 
| themſelves. f 


25 | 
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wr * Th' Ambitions Rivals __ purſue 
: : Death, as their Crown to Love and Virtue due * 
Prefer their Claims, and glory in Succeſs : | 
Their Lords firſt Nuptials are courted leſs : | 
Approach his Pile with Pomp, in Triumph burn, | 
And —_ — in ont Common Urn. 1 l 


* 


Is other Places, ohne no Laws -enjoin'd any 
ſuch thing, it hath been reſolv'd and pradtis'd, 
by mutual Stipulation and voluntary Agreement, 
made privately between the Parties themſelves; 
which was the Caſe of Mark Anthony and Cleopatra. 
But omitting this, which, in truth, is a wicked, 
barbarous and unreaſonable Cuſtom, the Equality 
which is, and ought to be, between Man and Wife, 
_ extends it {elf to the Adminiſtration of Affairs, and 
Inſpection over the Family in common; from 
whence the Wife hath very juſtly the Title of Lady 
or Miſtreſs of the Houſe and Servants; as well as 
the Husband that of Maſter and Lord over them: 
And this joint Authority of theirs over their own 
Private Family is a Picture in little of that Form 
of Publick Government, which is term'd an Ari- 
Pocracy. | | . 
3 ly. That Diſtinction of Superior and Inferior, | 
which makes the Inequality, conſiſts in this : That 
| the Husband hath a Power and Authority over his 
| Wife, — the Wife is plac'd 1 in Subjection to her 


Et certamen habent lethi, quæ viva ſequatur 5 
Conjugium, pudor eſt non licuiſſe mot « + -- ++ -- | 
Ardent Victrices, & flammæ pectora præbent, 


Imponuntq; ſuis Ora peruſta viris. 


Husband. 
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Husband. The Laws and Governments of all Chap. 46. 
Nations throughout the World agree in this WS 
Preeminence; but the Nature and the Degrees of 
it are not every where the ſame: For theſe dif- 
| fer in Proportion, as the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
the Place differ. Thus far the Conſent is Uni- 
verſal ; that the Woman, how noble ſoever her 
F.0ortunes, or any other Perſonal Advantages, is 
not upon any Conſideration exempted from Sub- 
jection to her Husband. This Superiority and 
Inferiority may well be general, and be the Opi- 
nion of All, when it is ſo plainly the Condition 
of All. For, in truth, it is the Work of Na- 
ture, and founded upon that Strength, and Suf- 
ficiency, and Majeſty of the One Sex, and the 
Weakneſs, and Softneſs, and Incapacities of the 
Other, which prove it not equally qualify'd, 
nor ever deſign'd for Government. But there are 
many other Arguments beſides, which Divines fetch 
from Scripture upon this Occaſion, and prove the 
Point indeed ſubſtantially by them. For Revelation 
here hath back'd and enforc'd the Dictates of Rea/or, 
by telling us expreſly, that Man was made firſt; chat 
he was made by God alone, and entirely by him, 
without any Creature of a like Form contributing 
nin thing towards his Being. Thar he was created 
on purpoſe for the Pleaſure and Glory of God, his 
Head; that he was made after the Divine Image 
and Likeneſs; a Copy of the Great Original above, 
| and perfect in his kind: For Nature always begins 
| with ſomething in its juſt Perfection: Whereas Wo- 
man was created in the Second Place; and not ſo 
properly Created as Formed ; made after Man; 
Tas. 16: Ii taken | 
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taken out of his Subſtance; * Faſhioned according 
A to that Pattern, and ſo his Image, and only the Co- 
py of a Copy; made occaſionally, and for particu- 
lar Uſes, to be a Help, and a Second to the Man; 
who is himſelf the Principal and Head, and there- 
fore She is upon albtheſe Accounts Inperfect. Thus 
wo may argue from the Order of Nature; But the 
Thing is confirmed yet more by the Relation given 
us of the Corruption and Fall of Man. For the Vo- 
man was firſt in the Tranſgreſſion; and ſinned of 
her own Head; Man came in afterwards, and by 
her Inſtigation. The Voman therefore, who was 
laſt in Good, in order of Nature, and Occaſtonal 
only; but foremoſt in Evil, and the Occaſion of 
that to Man, is moſt juſtly put in Subjection to 
him, who was before her in the Good, and after 
in the Evil. 
This Conjugal Superiority and Power hath been 


9. 
2 1 Ha. very- differently reſtrain'd or enlarg'd. In ſome 


Jandl. Places, where the Paternal Authority hath been ſo, 


This hath likewiſe extended to Capital Puniſh- 
ment, and made the Husband Judge and Diſpoſer 
Dionyſ. of Life and Death. Thus it was with the Romans 
Hue. 1. 2 particularly: For the Laws of Romulss gave a Man 
Power to kill his Wife in Four Caſes, (viz.) Adul- 
tery, Putting Falſe Children upon him, Falſe Keys, and 
Drinking of Wine. Thus Polybius tells us, that the 
Greeks ; and Ceſar ſays, that the Old Ganls gave 
Husbands a Power- of I Life and Death. In Other 


*, Se 1 Corinth. xi. 7, 8. The Man is the Image and Simi- 
lirude of.C d; but the Weman.is the Similitude of the Man. So 
eur EA aug bt. to be render d in the Senſe dri ſimilis 
ſum; not Glory, as we read it, which is foreign ta the reſt of 

the Wards and the whole Scope of that Argument. 
Parts, 
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Parts, and in theſe already mention'd, ſince thoſe Chap: 46. 
Times, their Power hath been brought into a nar- VV 
rower Compaſs. But almoſt every whereit is taken 

for granted, that the Authority of the Husband, 

and the Subjection of the Wife, implies thus much 

A right to dec and controul the Actions, to 
confirm or diſannul the Reſolutions and Vows of 

the Wife; to correct her, when ſhe does amiſs, by 
Reproofsand Confinement; (for Blowsarebelowa 
Man of Honour to give, and not fit for a Woman 

to receive 3) and the Wife is obliged to conform to 

the Condition, to follow the Quality, the Coun- 
try, the Family, the Dwelling, and the Degree 

of her Husband;. to bear him Company whereſo- 

ever he goes, in Journeys and Voyages, in Baniſh- 
ment and in Priſon, i in Flight and Neceſſity; and, 
if he be reduc'd to that hard Fortune, to wander 
about, and to beg with him. Some celebrated Ex- 
amples of this kind in Story are, Sulpitia, who at- 
tended her Husband Lentulus, when he was pro- 
ſcribed, and an Exile in Sicily. Erithrea, who went 

along with her Husband Phalaris into Baniſhment. 
Ipficrate, the Wife of Mitbridates King of Pontus, 

who kept her Husband Company, when he turn'd 
Vagabond, after his Defeat by Pompey. Some add, Tacit: 
that they are bound to follow them into the Wars, 

and Foreign Countries, when they are ſent abroad 
upon Expeditions, or go under any Publick Cha- 

. rafter, The Wife cannot ſue, or be ſued, in Mat- 
| ters of Right and Property; all Actions lie againſt 
the Husband, and are to be commenced in his Name; 
and if any thing of this kind be any where done, 
it muſt be with the Leave and Authority of her 
Husband, or by particular Appointment of the 


Iiz Judge, 
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Judge, if the Husband ſhall decline or refuſe it; 


VV neither can ſhe, without expreſs Permiſſion from 


10. 
Different 
Lars a- 


bout ih 


Of Polyga- 


my and 
Diverre. 


the Magiſtrate, appeal from, or be a Party in any 
Cauſe againſt her Husband. 

Marriage is not every where alike, nor under 
the. ſame Limitations; the Laws and Rules con- 
cerning it are very different. In ſome Countries 
there is a greater Latitude, and more Liberties in- 
dulg'd, in Others leſs. The Chriſtian Religion, 
which is by much the ſtricteſt of any, hath made 
it very cloſe and ſtrait. It leaves nothing at large, 
and in our own Choice, but the firſt Entrance 
into this Engagement. When once that is over, a 


Man's Will is made over too, and convey'd away; 


for the Covenant is ſubject to no Diſſolution, and 
we muſt abide by it, whether we are contented 
with our Terms, or not. Other Nations and Re- 
ligions, have contrived to make it more Eaſy, and 
Free, and Fruitful, by allowing and practiſing Po- 
ligamy and Divorce; a Liberty of taking Wives and 


diſmiſſing them again; and they ſpeak hardly of 


Chriſtianity for abridging Men in theſe two Parti- 


culars, as if it did great Prejudice to Affection 


and Multiplication by theſe Reſtraints, which are 


the two great Ends of Marriage: For Friendſhip, 


they pretend, is an Enemy to all manner of Com- 


pulſion and Neceſſity; and cannot conſiſt with it; 
but is much more improved, and better maintain'd 
by leaving Men free, and at large to diſpoſe of 
themſelves. And Multiplication is promoted by 
the Female Sex, as Nature ſhews us abundantly 
in that one Inſtance of Wolves, who are ſo ex- 
tremely Fruitful in the Production of their Whelps, 


even to the Number of Twelve, or Thirteen at a 


time; 
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time; and in this exceed other Animals of Service Chap. 46. 
and common Uſe very much, ſo many of which 
are kill'd every Day; and fo few Wolves; and yet 
there are notwithſtanding fewer of the Breed, 
Breeders, becauſe fewer She-W olves, than of any 
other Species. For, as I ſaid, the true Reaſon is, 
becauſe in all thoſe Numerous Litters, there is com- 
monly but one Bitch-Wolf, which for the moſt Part 
ſignifies little, and bears very rarely; the Genera- 
tion being hindred by the vaſt Numbers and pro- 
| miſcuous Mixtures of the Males; and ſo, the 
mäauch greater part of them die, without ever pro- 
Pagating their Kind at all, for want of a ſufficient 
Proportion of Females, to do it by ſucceſsfully. It 
is alſo manifeſt, what Advantages of this Nature 
| Polygamy produces, by the vaſt Increaſe of thoſe 
| Countries where it is allowed; The Fews, Mahome- 
fans, and other Barbarous Nations, (as all their Hi- 
ſtories inform us) very uſually bringing Armies into 
the Field, of three or four Hundred Thoufand 
fighting Men. Now the Chriſtian Religion, on 
the contrary, allows but one to one, and obliges 
the Parties to continue thus together; though ei- 
ther, nay ſometimes Both of them be Barren; 
which yet perhaps, if allowed to change, might 
leave a numerous Poſterity behind them. But, ſup- 
poſing the very beſt of the Caſe, all their Inereaſe 
muſt depend upon the Production of one ſingle 
Woman. And laſtly, they reflect upon Chriſtia- 
nity, as the occaſion of infinite Exceſſes, De- 
baucheries, and Adulteries, by this too ſevere . 
ſtraint. 
But the true and ſufficient Anſwer to all hls 
Objections is, That we Chriſtian Religion does not 


Ii 3 con- 


1 — — — — 
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1 55 I. conſider Marriage upon ſuch Reſpects as are pure- 
ly Human, and tend to the Gan of 
Natural Appetites, or promote the Temporal Good 
of Men: It takes quite another Proſpect of the 
Thing, and hath Reaſons peculiar to it ſelf, ſub- 
lime, and noble, and infinitely greater, (as hath 
been hinted already.) Beſides, common Expe- 

rience demonſtrates, that in much the greateſt part 
of Marry'd Perſons, what they complain of as 
Confinement and Conſtraint, does by no means 
cool and defiroy, but promote and heighten the 
Affection, and render it more dear and ſtrong, by 
keeping it more entire and unbroken. Eſpecially in 
Men of honeſt Principles, and good Diſpoſitions, 

4 which eaſily accommodate their Humours, and 

| make it their Care and Study to comply with the 
Fempers of the Perſon to whom they are thus in- 
ſeparably united. And as for the Debaucheries and 

Ha Flyings out alledg'd againſt us, the only Cauſe of 

| | them is the Diſſoluteneſs of Men's Manners; 

I which a greater Liberty, though never ſo great, 

7k will never be able to correct or put a Stop to. And 

accordingly we find, that Adulteries were every 

whit as rife in the midſt of Polygamy and Di- 

vorce; Witneſs the whole Nation of the Jews in 

| general, and the Example of David in particular, 

1 who became guilty of this Crime, notwithſtan- 

| , ding the Multitude he had of Mives and Concubines of 

| 


hisown. On the contrary, Theſe Vices were not 

known for a long while together in other Coun- 
| tries, where neither Polygamy nor Divorce were 
. ever permitted; as in Sparta, for Inſtance, and at 
TE Rom, for a conſiderable time after the Founding 


af that oy: It is therefore moſt fooliſh and un- 
It 2 juſt, 


Gy 
=. 
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juſt, to aſperſe Religion, and charge that with the Chap. 45 


Vices of Men, which allows and teaches nothing, 
but exquiſite Purity and ſtrièt Continence. 

This Liberty taken in Polygamy, (which hath ſo 11. 
great an Appearance of Nature to alledge in its 44 end, 
behalf) hath yet been very differently managed, prac iſed. 
according to the ſeveral Nations, and the Laws of 

thoſe Communities, where it was allow'd and pra- 

Etis'd. In ſome Places, All that are Wives to the 

ſame Man, live alike, and in common. Their De- 


gree and Quality, the Reſpe& and Authority is 


equal, and ſo is che Condition and Title of their 
Children too. In other Places there is one par- 


ticular Wife, who is the Principal, and a fort of 


Miſtreſs above the reſt; the Right of Inheritance 
is limited to the Children by Her; they engroſs all 
the Honours, and Poſſeſſions, and Pre-eminences 
of the Husband after his Death: As for the others, 
they are lodg'd and maintain'd apart, treated very 
differently from the former: In ſome Places 
they are reputed Lauful Wives; in ſome they are 
only tiled Concubiues; and their Children have no 
Pretenſion to Titles or Eſtates; but are provided 
for by ſuch annual Penſions, or other precarious 
ways of Subſiſting, as the Maſter of the Family 
thinks fit to allow them. 

As various have the Practice and the Cuſtoms of 
Men been with regard to Divorce: For with ſome, Divorce 
as particularly the Hebrews, and Greeks, and Arme- n, 
nian, they never oblige themſelves to alledge the 
particular Cauſe of Separation; nor are they al- 
low'd to take a Wifeto them a Secondtime, which 
they have once divorc'd; So far from it, that 
they are pertaitted to Marry again to others. But 

114 now 
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Book I. now in the Mahometan Law, Separation muſt be 
appointed by a Judge, and after Legal Proceſs, 
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(except it be done by the free Conſent of both 
Parties) and the Crimes alledg'd againſt the Woman 
muſt be ſome of ſo high a Nature, as ſtrike directly 
at the Root of this Inſtitution, and are deſtructive 
and inconſiſtent with the State of Marriage, or 
ſome of the principal Ends of it, ſuch as Adultery, 
Barrenneſs, Incongruity of Humours, Attempts upon the 
Life of the other Party; and, after ſuch Separation 


made, it is lawful for them to be reconcil'd, and co- 


habit again, as oft as they think fit. The Former of 
theſe Methods ſeems much more prudent and con- 
venient, that ſo there may be a cloſer Reſtraint 
both upon the Pride and Inſolence of Wives, when 
they lye at Mercy, and may be caſt off at Plea- 
ſure; and alſo upon the Humourſome and Peeviſh 
Husbands, who will be more apt to check and mo- 


derate their Reſentments, when there is no Return, 


nothing to be got by repenting, after once Matters 
have flownſo high, as to provoke and effect a Sepa- 
ration. The Second, which proceeds ina Method 
of Juſtice, brings the Parties upon the Publick Stage, 
expoſes their Faults and Follies to the World, cuts 
them out from Second Marriages; and diſcovers a 
great many things, which were much better kept 
conceal'd. And, in caſe the Allegation be not ful- 
ly prov'dg and ſo they continue oblig'd to cohabit 
ſtill, after all this mutual Complaining and Diſgrace, 


What a Temptation is here to Poyſoning or Mur- 


der, to get rid that way of a Partner of the Bed, 


which in Courſe of Law cannot be remoy'd? And 


many of theſe Villanies, no doubt, have been com- 
mitted, of which the World never had the leaſt 
Knowledge 
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Knowledge or Suſpicion. As at Rome particularly, Chap. © 


before Divorce came in uſe, a Woman who was 


apprehended for Poiſoning her Husband, impeach- 


ed other Wives, whom ſhe knew to have been 


guilty of the ſame Fact; and they again others, 


till at laſt Threeſcore and ten were all attainted 
and executed for the ſame Fault, of whom Peo- 
ple had not the leaſt Jealouſy, till this Diſcovery 


was made. Burt that which ſeems the worlt of | 


all, in the Laws relating to a Married Life, is, that 
Adultery is ſcarce any where puniſh'd with Death; 
and all that can be done in that Caſe, is only 


Divorce, and ceaſing to cohabit; which was an 


Ordinance introduc'd by Juſtinian, one whom his 
Wife had in perfect Subjection: And no wonder 
if ſhe made uſe of that Dominion, (as ſhe really 
did) to get ſuch Laws enacted, as made molt for 
the Advantage of her own Sex. Now this leaves 
Men in perpetual Danger of Adultery, tempts them 
to malicious Deſires of one another's Death; the 


Offender that does the Injury is not made a 


ſufficient Example, and the innocent Perſon that 
receives the Wrong, hath no Reparation made for 
it. 8 


Of the Duty of Married Perſons, See Book 
III. Chap. 12. 
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Of Parents and Children. 
8 Here are ſeveral Sorts, and ſeveral Degrees of 
22 * Authority and Power among Men; ſome 


publick, and others private; but not any of them 

more agreeable to Nature, not any more abſolute 

and extenſive, than that of a Father over his Chil- 

dren, (J chuſe to inſtance in the Father rather 

than the Mother, becauſe ſhe being herſelf in a 

State of Subjection to her Husband, cannot ſo pro- 

perly be ſaid to have her Children under her Ju- 
riſdiction.) But even this Paternal Authority hath 

not been at all Times, and in all Parts of the 

World equal and alike. In ſome Ages and Pla- 

ces, and indeed of old almoſt every where, it was 

Dion. Ha. univerſal, and without Reſtraint: The Life and 
licar. 475.2. Death, Eſtates and Goods, the Liberty and Ho- 
Antiq. nour, the Actions and Behaviour of Children was 
entirely at their Will; they ſued and were ſued 
for them, they diſpoſed of them in Marriage; the 
Labours of the Children redounded to the Parents 

Profit; nay, they themſelves were a kind of Com- 

modity; for among the Romans we find this Article, 

Rom. l. in in that which was call'd Romulus his Law; * The 
Suif. f. Right of Parents over Children ſhall be entire and unli- 


d . . = 
7 ro P mited; they ſhall have Power to abdicate and baniſh, 


* Parentum in Liberos omne Jus eſto, relegandi, vendendi, 
occidendi. 


to 
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fo ſell, and to put them to death. Only it is to be ob- Chap. 47. 
ſerved, that all Children under three Years old, Jul Ga. 
were excepted out of this Condition, becauſe they 476. 20. 

could not be capable of offending in Word or — 1 
Deed, nor to give any juſt Provocation for ſuch 45. 8. 


hard Uſage. This Law was afterwards confirm'd * _ de 
and renew'd, by the Law of the Twelve Tables, Bell. Gall. 


which allow'd Parents to ſell their Children three — oſper 
times: And the Perſians, as Ariſtotle tells us; the an- in E. Epiſt. 
tient Cauli, as Ceſar and Proſper agree; the Muſco- Sigifm, 


vites and Tartars might do it four times. There 
want not ſome probable Reaſons to perſuade us, 
that this Power had ſome Foundation, or Counte- 
nance at leaſt, in the Law of Nature; and that In- 
ſtance of Abraham undertaking to ſlay his Son, 
| hath been made uſe of, as an Argument to this 
_ purpoſe: For had this been a Thing againſt his 

Duty, and ſuch as the Authority of a Father could 
in no caſe extend to, he would not (they tell you) 
ever have conſented to it; nor have believed, that 
this Command had proceeded from God, but ra- 
ther have imputed it to ſome Deluſion upon his 
own Mind, if it had been no way reconcilable 

with Nature; the Laws of which, God had eſta» 
bliſh'd in the Beginning, and could not be thought 
ſo to contradict himſelf, as by any particular Or- 
der, to appoint a thing altogetherinconſiſtent with 
his own general Inſtitution before. And accord- 
ingly it is obſervable, that 7/aac never went about 
to make any Reſiſtance, nor pleaded his own In- 
nocency in Bar to what his Father went about to 
do; as knowing that he only exerted the rightful 
Power he had over him. What Force there is in 
this Argument, I ſhall not rake upon me to deter- 


mine, 
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mine. It is ſufficient for my preſent Purpoſe to 


obſerve, that allowing all this, yet it does not in 


Diodor. 


. 
The Rea- 
ſons and 


Effect, of 
11. 


any degree take off from the Commendat ion due 
to Abraham's Faith; for he does not pretend to 


Sacrifice his Son by Virtue of any ſuch Inherent 


Right over him, nor upon any Provocation, or 
—— which Jſaac had given him en 


on to reſent or puniſh; but purely in Obedience 


to the Command of Almighty God. The Caſe 
does not ſeem to differ much under the Law of 
Moſes; allowing only for ſome Circumſtances, as 
to the Manner of exerciſing this Authority, which 
will be taken notice of by and by. Of this, and 
no leſs Extent the Paternal Power ſeems to have 


been formerly in the greateſt Part of the World, 


and ſo to have continued till the Time of the Ko- 


man Emperors. Among the Greeks indeed, and 


the Agyptians, it does not ſeem to have been alto- 
gether ſo abſolute; but even there, if a Father 
happened to kill his Son unjuſtly, and without 
Provocation, the Puniſhment inflicted for ſuch Bar- 
barity, was no other than being ſhut up with the 
dead Body for three Days together. 

Now the Reaſons, and the Effects of 10 great 


and unlimited a Power being allow'd to Fathers 


over their Children, (which no doubt was a great 
Advantage for the Advancement of Virtue, the 
Improvement of Manners and Education, the re- 


ſtraining, preventing, and chaſtiſing Extrava- 


gance and Vice, and of great good Conſequence 
to the Publick too ) ſcem to have been ſuch as 
Re... -- 


Firſt, the containing Children in their Duty, be- 


getting and preſerving a due Awe and Reyerence 
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in their Minds. Then a Regard to ſeveral Vices Chap. 47. 
0 i 


and Enormities, which, though very grievous in 


themſelves, would yet paſs unpuniſh'd, to the 


great Prejudice of the Publick, if they could be 


taken cognizance of, and animadrented upon by 


no other Ways and Perſons, but Legal Proceſs, 


and the Sentence of the Magiſtrate for abundance 


of theſe muſt needs eſcape ſuch Cenſure, partly 
becauſe they would be domeſtick and private, and 
partly becauſe there would be no body to inform 
and proſecute. The Parents themſelves were not 
likely to be fo officious; the Nearneſs of the Re- 
lation would render it odious, and the Intereſt of 
their own Family would reſtrain them from pub- 
liſhing their own Shame. Or, if they could be 
ſuppos'd to bring all they knew of this kind upon 
the open Stage, yet we know there are many 


Vices, and Inſolences, and Diſorders, which the 


Laws and Juſtice of Nations are not provided with 
Puniſhments for. To all which we may add, 


that there are many Family-Quarrels between Fa- 


thers and Children, Brothers and Siſters, upon the 
account of dividing Eſtates and Goods, or ſeveral 
other Things, which, tho? fit to be canvaſſed and 


| corrected within a Man's own Walls, would by 


no means do well 'to be ripp'd up, and expoſed to 
the World; and for theſe, as the Paternal Autho- 
rity is neceſſary, ſo it is ſufficient to compoſe and 
quiet all Parties, and pat an End to Differences, 
that concern ſingle Families only. And it was rea- 


ſonable for the Law to ſuppoſe, that no Father | 


would make ill uſe of this Power; that Men might 
very ſafely beentruſted with it, becauſe of that very 
tender AﬀoRtion which Nature inſpires all Parents 
| with, | 


I 
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Book I. with, ſuch as ſeems altogether inconſiſtent with 
2 | Cruelty, toward their own Off- ſpring: And this 
. we ſee the Effect of daily, in the frequent Inter- 
a ceſſions made by Fathers, for the releaſing or mi- 
it rigating thoſe Publick Puniſhmeats, which they 
«| cannot but. be ſenſible are moſt juſtly inflifted 

15 there being no greater Torment to any Parent, 
than to ſee his Children under Pain or Diſgrace. 
And where theſe abſolute Prerogatives were al- 
low'd, we meet with very few Inſtances of the 
exerting their Power, and going to the Extremity 
of it, without Offences very heinous indeed; ſo 
that, in truth, if we regard the Practice, and com- 
pare that wh the Power itſelf, we ſhall have 
. | Reaſon to look upon it as an uſeful Terror, a 
. Bugbear to keep Children in awe, and fright 
li! 3 into Obedience, rather than any Stretch 
1 of Rigour, that was actual, and in good car- 
1 neſt. 
| No this Paternal Authority was gradually loſt, 
and fell to the Ground as it were of itſelf, (for 
0 | the Decay of it is, in truth, to be attributed to 
if Diſuſe, more than to any Law expreſly repealing 


3. 
Its Decay. 


| 

it, or enacting the contrary ). and it began moſt re- 
| markably to decline, when the Roman Emperors 
came to the Government : For from the Time of 
' Auguſtus, or quickly after, it ſunk apace, and loſt 


1 grew ſo fiubbora and inſalent againſt their Pa- 
if. Lib. 1. de rents, that Seneca in his Addreſs to Nero, ſay 

| Clem. 7% 1999 

their own Eyes had ſeen more Parricides pu- 

| niſhed, in five Vears then laſt paſt, than there had 

been for the Space of ſeven Hundred Years be- 

[ fore, that is, from tlie firſt Foundation of Rome 


| 
all its Vigor. And upon this Decay, Children 


il 
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till that Time. Till then, if a Father at any time Chap. 47. 
Killed his Children, he was called to no Account, 
nor had any Puniſhment inflicted upon him for 
the Fatt; as we may gather evidently by the Ex- 
amples of Fulvius the Senator, who flew his Son 
for being engaged in Cariline's Conſpiracy; and Saluft. in 
ſeveral other Senators, who proceeded againſt their _ _ 
Sons, and condemn'd them to Death, by virtue of Valer. 
their own domeſtick Power, ſuch as Caffus Trati. Maxim 
as; or ſentenc'd them to perpetual Baniſhment, as 
Manlius Torquatus did his Son Syllanus. There were . . 
indeed ſome Laws afterwards, which appoinred, tum ad 
that the Father ſhould' bring Informations againſt 33 Corn. 
the Children that offended, and deliver them over (is Je 1. 
to Publick Juſtice: And the Judge, in ſuch Caſes, * * HR 
was oblig d to prononnce Sentence as the Father 3 po- 


fhould direct; in which there are ſome Footſteps teſt. 
of Antiquity. And theſe Laws, in abridging the 


Power of the Fathers, proceeded very tenderly, 
and did net take it away entirely: and openly, 


but with great Moderation, and by halves only. 
Theſe later Ordinances have ſome Affinity to the 
Law of Moſes, which ordered the ſtubborn and Deut. xxi. 
rebellious Son to be ſtoned, upon the Complaint 
of the Parents, without requiring any farther Proof 
of the Charge than their ſingle Depoſition; and 
provided the Preſence and Concurrence of the 
Magiſtrate, not ſo much for Examination and Tri- 
al of the Cauſe, as to prevent the Privacy and Paſ- 
ſion, which might attend domeſtick Puniſhments, 
and ſo to render the Thing more publick, and 2 
Vengeance more exemplary and full of Terror to 
others. And thus, even according to the Moſaict 
Inſtitution the Paternal Authority was more arbi- 
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Book I. trary and extenſive, than it came to be ſince the 
. WY Time of the Roman Emperors. Burt if we deſcend 
| a little lower, and obſerve its Decreaſe under 
1 Conſtantine the Great, then under Theodoſius, and at 
| laſt under Juſtinian, we ſhall find it almoſt totally 
| extinct. Hence it came to paſs, that Children took 
BY upon them to decline, and peremptorily deny O- 
| bedience to their Parents; to refuſe them a Part 
in their Poſſeſſions; nay, not to allow them ſo 
2 as convenient Maintenance and Relief in 
their Neceſſities. Hence they had Confidence to 
enter Actions againſt them, and implead them in 
i Courts of Judicaturez and an indecent, a moſt 
| ſcandalous Thing, in truth, it is, to obſerve how 
E frequent ſuch Suits have been. Some have been 
| | ſo wicked, or ſo miſtaken, as to excuſe themſelves 
from Duty upon Pretence of Religion; and dedi- 
| cate that to God, which their Parents had aRight | 
to; as we find our Bleſſed Saviour reproaches the | 
Jews for doing; and the Manner he mentions it 
in, ſhews plainly, that this impious kind of Deyo- 
tion was a Practice cuſtomary among them before 
his Time. Since that ſome have acted after their 
| Examples, even in the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity 
| and many have held it lawful to kill a Father in 
1 one's own Defence, or in caſe he became a Pub- 
lick Enemy to the State. But ſure, if ſuch Rela- 
tions deſerve Death, it ought to be inflicted by 
ſome other Hand; ae heretofore it was receiv'd. 
as a general Maxim, and admits of ſcarce any Ex- 
,ception, * That no Wickedneſs could be committed by a 


Matt. xv 


Nullum tantum ſcelus admitti poteſt à patre, quod parrici-. 
dio fit vindicandum; & nullum ſcelus rationem habet. | 
| 7 IS Father, 
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Father, the Heinouſneſs whereof would juſtify Par- Chap. 47. 
ricide; to kill a Father is wicked, and no Wicked- 
neſs can be reaſonable. 
Now the Generality of the World do not from 
_ duly ſenſible of how miſchievous Conſequence to 
Mankind, this Abatement and Abolition of the 
Paternal Authority hath prov'd. The Governments, 
under which it was kept up, and vigorouſly exert- 
ed, have flouriſh'd, and contain'd their Subjects in 
ſtrict Duty. If upon any Occaſion it had been 
found by Experience too ſharp and exorbitant, 
prudent Care might have been taken to regulate 
and bring it under convenient Reſtraints. But ut- 
terly to diſannul and deſtroy it, is by no means 
agreeable to Decency or Virtue, and leaſt of all to 
the Advantage of the Publick. For when once the 
EReins are let looſe, and Countenance is given to 
| Diſobedience in Private Families, it quickly grows 
to a general Spirit of Faction, and Diſorder, and 
Ungovernable Inſolence; and the caſting off the 
Yoke of the Natural Parents, is a bold and dange- 
rous Step toward Rebellion againſt the Civil. The 
Effect whereof hath been abundantly ſeen in the 
many Inconveniences which Governments have 
ſuffer'd upon the Relaxation or utter reſcinding of 
this Authority; whereby in the Event they only 
clipp'd their own Wings, and encourag'd Enemies 
and Inſurrections againſt themſelves, as was ſaid juſt 
NOW. 
| The Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Chil- 


dren will be treated of, Book III, 
— 14. 
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C HA. XLVIII. 
Of Lords and their Slaves ; Ma ſflers | 


and Servants. 


„ — HE making uſe of Slaves, and the Power of i 
| 2 Uſe of Lords or Maſters over them, tho' it hath been 
— _ a Thing receiv'd and practis'd in all Places and all 
 - wanatural. Apes of the World, (excepting that it was conſide- 
V rably abated for bone Four hundred Years, but 
| | naw it hath ſince reviv'd and obtain'd again: ) Yet 
8 I cannot forbear looking upon it as a monſtrous 
'Þ Cuſtom, and highly reproachful to Human Na- 
ture. Since Brutes have nothing of this kind among 
them; nor do they either compel their Fellows 
by Violence and Fraud, or voluntarily ſubmit them: 
ſelves to Captivity. This ſeems rather then to have 
F been diſpens'd with, than approv'd by the Law of 
'F Moſes. But even this Indulgence, accommodated to 
b | the Neceſhitics of that People, and the Hardneſs 
5 of their Hearts, was not ſo rigorous as the Practice 
| of other Places; for neither was the Power fo 
abſolute, nor the Slavery perpetual; but the One 
P confin'd to Rules, and the other terminated with 
the Seventh or Sabbatical Year. Chriſtianity find- 
ing the Uſage univerſal, did not ſee fit to break 
| in upon this Conſtitution, but left its Proſelytes at 
A Liberty in this Particular, as it did in a Permiſſion, _ 
$ „of ſerving and dwelling under Heathen and Idola- 1 
5 trous Princes and Maſters. For this, and many 
1 other things, could not be aboliſh'd and ſet aſide | 
| at once; but by giving ſome little Diſcountenance 
1 1 „ 
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to them, Time hath worn them off gently, and Chap. 4B. 

by degrees. — 
Slaves may be diſtinguiſh'd into Four ſeveral 2. 

Kinds. 1. Such as are Natural, or born of Parents Severa! 

in that Condition. 2. Such asare Slaves upon Force, vb 

made ſo by Conqueſt, and the Rights of War. 

3. Adjudged Slaves, ſuch as are made and awarded 

to be ſuch, either by way of Puniſhment for ſome 

Crime, or for the Satisfaction of ſome Debt, which 

gives the Creditors a Right to their Perſons, and 

of employing them to their own Benefit and Ser- 

vice. This Slavery was limited among the Jews 

only to a certain Seaſon, Seven Years at the moſt; 

the Sabbatical Year put an End to it all; but in 

other Countries it continu'd till the Debt was diſ- 

charged. 4. Voluntary Slaves, or ſuch as are of their 

own making, as thoſe who throw Dice for it, or 

who ſell their Liberty for a Sum of Money, as it 

hath been the Cuſtom to do in Germany; and is Tacit de 

ſtill in ſome Parts even of the Chriſtian World; mor. Ger. 

or elſe ſuch as freely ſurrender up themſelves to the 

Service of another, and devote their Perſons to 

perpetual Slavery: And thus we read in the Law * = 

the Antient Jets did, whoſe Ears were appointed 

to be bored with an Awl, to the Door of the 

Houſe, in Token of perpetual Servitude; and that 

they rather choſe this Condition of Life, than to 

go free, when it was in their Power. This laſt 

ſort of voluntary and choſen Captivity is, I con- 

fels, to me, the moſt aſtoniſhing of all the reſt; 

and tho? all manner of Slavery ſeems to be an In- 

croachment and Violence upon Nature, yet ſure 

no kind of it can be ſo unnatural, as that which a 

Man coyets and brings upon Himſelf, 
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That thing which makes Men Slaves upon 
Conſtraint, is Avarice; and that which makes Men 
chuſe to be Slaves, is Cowardice, and baſe Dege- 


neracy of Spirit; for Lords made Men Slaves, be- 


cauſe, when they had them in their Power and 


Poſſeſſion, there was more Profit to be got by 


keeping, than there could be by killing them. 


And it is obſervable, that heretofore one of the 


| ſpect it was that Craſſus grew rich above all other 


4 
The Cruel 
Uſage of 
*. 


moſt valuable ſorts of Wealth, and that which 


the Owners took greateſt Pride in, conſiſted in the 
Multitude, and the Quality of Slaves. In this re- 


Romans; for beſides thoſe that continually waited 
upon him, he had Five hundred Slaves kept con- 
ſtantly at hard Work, and all the Gain of their 
ſeveral Arts and Labours, was daily brought, and 
converted to his Advantage. And this, tho' very 


great, was not all the Profit neither; for after 


that they had made a vaſt Account of their Drudge- 
ry, and kept them a great while thus in Work and 


Service, their very Perſons were a Marketable 


Commodity, and ſome farther Gain was made in 
the Sale of them to other Maſters. 

It would really amaze one, to read and conſider 
well the Cruelties that have been exercis'd upon 


Slaves; and thoſe not only ſuch as the Tyranny 


of an inhumane Lord might put him upon, but 


ſuch as even the Publick Laws have permitted 


and approv'd. They us'd to Chain and Yoke 


them together, and ſo make them till the Ground 


like Oxen; and they do ſo to this Day in Bar- 


bary; lodge them in Ditches, or Bogs, or Pits, and 
deep Caves; and when they were worn and wa- 
ſted with Age and Toil, and fo could bring in no 
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more Gain by their Service, the poor impotent Chap. 48. 


Wretches were either ſold at a low Price, or 
drown'd, and thrown into Ponds to feed their 
Lord's Fiſh. They killed them, not only for the 
ſlighteſt and moſt inſignificant Offence, as the 
breaking of a Glals, or the like; but upon the 
leaſt Suſpicions, and moſt unaccountable Jealou- 
ſies: Nay, ſometimes merely to give themſelyes 
Diverſion; as Flaminius did, who yet was a Per- 


ſon of more than ordinary Character, and reputed | 


a very Good Man in his Time. It is notorious; 
that they were forc'd to enter the Liſts, and com- 
bat and kill one another upon the Publick Thea- 
tres, for the Entertainment of the People. If rhe 
Maſter of the Houſe were murdered under his own 
Roof, let who would be the Doer of it, yet all 
the Slaves, tho? perfectly innocent of the thing, 
were ſure to go to Pot. And accordingly we find 
that when Pedanius, a Roman, was killed, notwiths 
ſtanding they had certain Intelligence of the Murs 
derer, yet by expreſs Decree of the Senate, Four 
Hundred poor Wretches, that were his Slaves, 
were put to Death for no other rcaſon, but their 
being ſo. 

Nor is it much leſs ſurprizing on the other hand, 
to take notice of the Rebellions, Inſurrections, and 
Barbarities of Slaves, when they have made Head 
againſt their Lords, and gotten them into their 
Power. And that, not only in Caſes of 1 
chery and Surprize; as we read of one Tragi 


Night in the City of Tyre 5 but ſometimes in 50 
3 


Field, in regular Forces, and form'd Battles, by 
and Land; all which gave Occaſion for the T of 
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that Proverb, That a Man hath as many Enemies as 
he hath Slaves. 

| Now in proportion as the Chriſtian Religion 
firſt, and afterwards the Mahometan got ground 
and increas'd, the Number of Slaves decreas'd, 
and the Terms of Servirude grew more eaſy and 
gentle. For the Chriſtians firſt, and afterwards the 
Mahometans, who affected to follow the Chriſti- 
ans Examples, made it a conſtant Practice and 
Rule, to give all thoſe Perſons their Freedom, 
who became Proſelytes to their Religion. And 


this prov'd a very great Invitation, and powerful 


Inducement, to convert and win Men over. In- 
ſomuch that about the Year Twelve Hundred, there 
was ſcarce any ſuch thing as a Slave left in the 
World; except in ſuch Places only where neither 
of theſe two Perſuaſions had gain'd any Footing 
or Credit. 

But then it is very remarkable withal, that in 
the ſame Proportions, as the Number of Slaves fell 
away and abated, that of Poor People, and Beg- 
gars, and Vagdbouds multiply'd upon us. And the 
Reaſon is very obvious; for thoſe Perſons, who 
during the State of Slavery, wrought for their 
Patrons, and were maintain'd at their Expence, 
when they were diſmiſt their Families, loſt their 
Table, at the ſame time they receiv'd their Li- 
berty; and when they were thus turn'd looſe in- 
to the World, to ſhift for themſelves, it was not 
eaſy for them to find Means of ſupporting their 


Families, which, by reaſon of the great Fruit- 


fulneſs of People in low Condition generally, 
were very numerous in Children; and thus they 


grew 
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d themſel filled the World Chap, 4. 
grew overſtock'd t emſelves, and ed the Wor 


with Poor. 
Want and extreme Neceſſity preſently began to 


pinch theſe kind of People, and compelled them ,, 


ro return back again to Servitude in their own De- 
fence. Thus they were content to enſlave them- 
ſelyes, to truck and barter away their Liberty, 
to ſet their Labours to Sale, and let out their Per- 
ſons for Hire; meerly that they might ſecure to 
themſelves convenient Suſtenance, and a quiet 

Retreat; and lighten the Burden which the Increaſe 
of Children brought upon thetn. Beſides this preſ- 
ſing Occaſion, and the Servitude choſen upon it, 
the World hath pretty much relapſed into the Uſing 
of Slaves again, by means of thoſe continual Wars 
which both Chriſtians and Mahometans are eternal- 
ly engag'd in; both againſt each other, and againſt 


the Pagans in the Eaſt and Weſtern Countries par- 


8. 
Return 13 
roitude, 


ticularly. And though the Exampie of the Jews 


be fo far allow'd, as a good Precedent, that they 
have no Slaves of their own Brethren and Coun- 
trymen, yet of Strangers and Foreigners they have; 
and theſe are ſtill kept in Slavery, and under 
Conſtraint, notwithſtanding they do come over to 
the Profeſſion of their Maſter's Religion. 

The Power and Authority of common Maſters 


over their Servants is not at all domineering or 


extravagant, nor ſuch as can in any degree be pre- 
judicial to the Natural Liberty of them who live 
under it. The utmoſt they can pretend to, is 
the chaſtizing and correcting them when they do 


amiſs; and in this they are oblig'd to proceed 


with Diſcretion, and not ſuffer their Severitics to 
be unreaſonable, and our of all Meaſure. But 


R444 -- over 
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Book I. over thoſe whoare hired in as Workmen and Dayſ- 
TE men, this Authority 1s ſtill leſs ; There is only a Fi 
Covenant for Labour, and Wages in Exchange; | 
but no Power, nor any Right of Correction, or 
Corporal Puniſhment lies againſt theſe from their 
Maſters. 
The Duty of Maſters and Servants is treated 
of, Book III. * 15. 


En MEA | 


i Of Publick Government , Sovereign Power, 
9 and Princes. 


and Neceff- Power, the next thing that falls under the | | 

7 F Pub. Conſideration, is the Publick, or that of the State. | 

. . Now, the State, that is to ſay, Government, or a De- 
terminate Order, and Eſtabliſhment, for Command- 

ing and Obeying, is the very Pillar and Support 

of Human Affairs, the Cement that knits and 

| keeps them Faſt and Strong; the Soul that gives 

them Life and Motion, the Band of all Socicty 

which can never ſubſiſt without it; the Vital Spirit 

of this Body Politick, that enables Men, ſo many 

Thouſands of Men, to breathe as One, and com- 
pacts all Nature together. 

2. Now, notwithſtanding the abſolute Neceſſity 
and unſpeakable Convenience this is of, for ſu- 
ſtaining the Univerſe, yet is it, really, a very ſlip- 
pery and unſafe thing, extremely difficult to ma- 


nage, and liable to infinite Changes and Dangers. 
* The 


=. Fter the Account already given of Private 
| Me Nature 
| 
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* The Governing of Men, and their Affairs, is a very Chap. 49- 


hard Undertaking, a heavy Burden, and expoſed to 
great Variety of Chances. It often declines and lan- 
guiſhes z nay, ſometimes falls to the Ground, by 
ſecret Misfortunes, and unſeen Cauſes. And tho 
its rifing to a juſt Height, is gradual and flow, a 
Work of much Time, and great Pains and Pru- 
dence; yet the Ruins and Decays of it are fre- 
quently ſudden and ſurprizing; and the Conſtituti- 
ons, which took up Ages to finiſh and build up, 
are broken and thrown down in a Moment. It is 
likewiſe expoſed to the Hatred and Envy of all De- 
grees and Conditions. The high and the low watch 
it curiouſly, and are jealous of all its Proceed- 


ings, and ſet themſelves at Work perpetually, 


to endanger and undermine it. This Uneaſi- 
neſs, and Suſpicion, and general Enmity, pro- 
ceeds partly from the corrupt Manners and Di- 
ſpoſitions of the Perſons in whom the Supreme 
Power is veſted, and partly from the Nature of the 
Power itſelf, of which you may take this follow- 
ing Deſcription. 

Sovereignty is properly a perpetual and Ab/olute 
Power, ſubject to no Limitation, either of Time, 


or of Terms and Conditions. It conſiſts in a Right Fane is 


of conſtituting and giving Laws to all in gene- 
ral, and to each Perſon under its Dominion in 
particular; and that, without conſulting or asking 
the Conſent of ſuch as arc to be govern'd by them ; 
and likewiſe in being above all Reſtraints, or ha- 
ving Laws impoſed upon itſelf from any other 
Perſon whatſoever. © For to impoie, and com- 


P Arduum & ſubjectum fortunæ cuncta regendi onus. 
« mand 
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Book I. © mand a Duty, argues Superiority, and that which 
's, Sovereign, can have no Superior. And, as an- 


other expreſſes it. It infers a Right Paramount 
« of making Reſervations and Exceptions from 
ce the uſual Forms, (as the King in Courts of E- 
quity corrects the Common Law:) For Sovereign- 
73, in its higheſt and ſtricteſt Importance, implies 
the contrary to Subjection, or the being bound by 
human Laws, cither of others or its own Appoint- 
ment, ſo as not to repeal or alter them, as there 
ſhall be Occaſion. For it is contrary to Nature, 
for all Men to give Law to themſelves, and to be 
abſolutely commanded by themſelves, in Things 
that depend upon their own Will. * No Obliga- 
tion can continue firm, none can lie there, where the 
Perſon that engages, hath nothing but his own Will to 
bind him: And therefore Sovereign Power, proper- 
ly ſo call'd, cannot have its Hands ty'd up by any 
other, whether living or dead; neither its own, 
nor its Predeceſſor's Decrees, nor the receiv'd Laws 


of the Country can be unalterable or irreverſible. 


This Power hath been compared by ſome to Fire, 
to the Sca, to a wild Beaſt, which it is very hard 


to tame, or make treatable it will not endure Con- 


tradition, it will not be moleſted, or if it be, it 
is a dangerous Enemy, a juſt and ſevere Avenger 
of them that have the Hardineſs to provoke it. 
+ Power (ſays one) is a Thing that ſeldom bears to 


* Nulla Obligatio conſiſtere poteſt, quæ à voluntate promit- 
tentis ſtatum capit. 

Þ+ Poteſtas res eſt, quæ moneri docerique non vult, & caſti- 
gationem ægrè fert. 


be 
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patient of Contradiction or Reproof. 

The Marks and Characters which are proper 
to it, and by which it 1s diſtinguiſh'd from other 
SGiorts of Power, are, the giving Judgment, and 
pronouncing definitive Sentences, whereby all con- 


tending Parties ſhall be concluded, and from whence 


there lies no Appeal. A full Authority to make 


Peace and War, Creating, and Depriving Magi- 


ſtrates, and Officers; granting Indulgences, and 
diſpenſing with the Rigor of the Laws upon par- 
ticular Hardſhips, and extraordinary Emergencies; 
levying of Taxes; coining and adjuſting the Value 
of Money, ordering what ſhall be current in its 
Dominions, and at what Prices; receiving of Ho- 
mage and Acknowledgments from its Subjects, and 
Embaſſies from Foreign; requiring Oaths of Fi- 
delity from the Perſous under its Protection, and 
adminiſtring them in Controverſies and Tryals of 
Right and Wrong. But all is reduc'd at laſt, and 


507 
dmoniſb d or inſtructed, and is generally very im- 3 49. 
be admoniſb ft generally very 


115 
ties 


comprehended under the Legiſlative Power, the en- 


acting ſuch Laws as ic ſhall think fit, and by 
them binding the Conſciences of thoſe who live 
within its Dominions. Some indeed have added 
others, which are ſo ſmall and trivial in Compa- 
riſon, that they are ſcarce worth naming after the 
former; ſuch as the Admiralty, Rights of the Sea, 
Title to Wrecks upon the Coaſt, Confiſcation of 
Goods in Caſes of Treaſon, Power to change the 


Language, the Enſigns of Government, and Title 
of Majeſty. 


Greatneſi and Sovereignty is infinitely coveted by 


almoſt all. Bur wherefore is it? Surely for no 


other Reaſon ſo much, as that the Outſide is gay 


and 


Progr 
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Book I. and glorious, beautiful and glittering; but the 
Inſide is hid from common Obſervation. Every 
Body ſees the Plenty, the Pomp, and the Advan- 

tages of a Crown, but few or none at a diſtance are 
acquainted with the Weight, the Cares, the Trou- 

bles, and the Dangers of it. It is true indeed, T 
Command is a noble and a divine Poſt; but it is 

as true, that it 1s an anxious, a cumberſome, and 

a difficult one. Upon the ſame Account it is, 

that the Perſons in that Dignity and Elevation, 

are eſteem'd and reverenc'd much above the Rate 

of common Men. And very juſt it is they ſhould 

be ſo, for this Opinion is of great Uſe to ex- 

tort that Reſpe& and Obedience from the People, 

upon the due Payment whereof, all the Peace and 

Quiet of Societies depend. But if we take theſe 

great Perſons apart from their Publick Chara- 

cter, and conſider them as Men, we ſhall find them 

Juſt of the ſame Size, and caſt in the fame Mould, 

with other common Men ; nay, too often, of 

worſe Diſpoſitions, and not ſo liberally dealt with 

by Nature, as many of their Inferiors. We are 

apt to think that every Thing a Prince does, muſt 

needs proceed upon great and weighty Reaſons, 

becauſe all they do, is in the Event of great and 

general Importance to Mankind; but in truth, 

the Matter is much otherwiſe, and they think, 

and reſolve, and act, juſt like one of us; For 

Nature hath given them the fame Faculties, and 

moves them by the ſame Springs. The Provocation 

- which would ſet two private Neighbours to ſcold- 

ing and quarrelling, makes a publick War between 

two States; and what one of us would whip his 

Child or his Page for, incenſes a Monarch to 
105 chaſtiſe 
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chaſtiſe a Province, that hath offended him. Their Chap. 49. 


Wills are as liable to Levity as ours, but their 
Power and the Effect of what they will, is incom- 
parably greater. Bur ſtill Nature is the ſame in 
the Fly, as in the Elephant, and both are actuated 
by the ſame Appetites and Paſhons. Nay, let me 
take leave to add, that, beſides thoſe Paſſions, and 
Defects, and natural Qualifications, and Abate- 
ments, which they ſhare in common with the leaſt 
and meaneſt of their Servants and Adorers; there 
are ſome Vices and Inconveniences in a Manner 
peculiar to them alone; ſuch as the Eminence of 
their Condition, and the vaſt Extent of their Power 
Inſpires them with a more than ordinary Tendency, 
with vehement and * unavoidable Propenſi- 
ons to. 

The Manners e of Great Perſons have 


been commonly obſerved by the wiſeſt and moſt ner: and 
diſcerning Perſons to be, Ixvincible Pride, and Self- = ti- 


conceit. * An abounding in their own Senſe, which is Great Per- 
fiſf, and inflexible, incapable of Truth, and diſdaining Immo. 


better Advice. Licentiouſneſs and Violence; f which 
looks upon a Liberty of doing what no body elſe may do, 


 astheparticular Diflinftion, and maſt glorious Privilegs 


of their Character. So that their favourite Motto is, 
+ My Will is a Law. Suſpicion and Jealouſy, for they 


are || naturally tender and fearful of their Power ; nay, 


fearful ſometimes even of their own Children and 


®* Durus & veri inſolens: Ad reQa flecti regius non vult tu · 
mor. 

+ 1d eſſe regni . putant, fi quicquid alis non 
licet, ſolis licet. 

t Quicquid libet, licet. 
I Suapte Natura Potentis anxii, 
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neareſt Relations; + The next in Succeſſion is always 
look'd upon with an evil and jealous Eye, by the Per- 
ſon in preſent Poſſeſſion of the Throne; ſo that any the 
leaſt Genius of Government, or intereſting themſelves in 
publick Affairs, is very unacceptable in the Sons of Prin- 
ces And hence it is that they are ſo often in Fears 
and mighty Conſternations, for it is uſual and na- 
tural to Kings, to live under continual Apprehenſions. 
The Advantages which Kings and Sovereign Prin- 
ces have above thoſe of meaner Condition, ſeem 


— indeed to be marvellous great, and glorious; 3 but 


when nicely conſider'd, they are in truth but ve- 
ry thin and ſlight, and little more than mere Ima- 
gination. But, were they much above what re- 
ally they are, it is certain they are dearly bought, 
at the Expence of the many weighty, ſolid, and 
ſubſtantial Troubles and Inconveniences that con- 
ſtantly attend them. The Name and the Title 
of Sovereign, the Splendor and Formalities of 
a Court, and all the Pomp and Parade that draws 
our Eyes and Obſervation, carry a beautiful and 
deſirable Appearance, ſuch as raiſes our Wonder, 
and kindles our Wiſhes and Deſires; but the Bur- 
den and the Infide of all this ſhining Pageantry, 
is hard and knotty, laborious and painful. There 
is Honour in abundance, but very little Foy or Eaſe; 
it is a publick and an honourable Servitude, an 
illuſtrious Miſery, a wealthy Captivity. The 
Chains are of Gold, but ſtill they are Chains. And 
it is worth our while to obſerve the Behaviour and 
the Reflections of Auguſtus, Marcus Aurelius, Per- 

1 Suſpectus ſemper inviſuſq; dominantibus quiſquis proximus 


_ deſtinatur, adeo ut diſpliceant etiam civilia Filiorum ingenia, 
® Ingenia Regum prona ad formidinem, 


2 | finax, 
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tinax, Diocleſian, upon this Occaſion; and the Chap 49. 


wretched End of moſt of the Twelve Cæſars, ane. 


many others of their Succeſſors in the Empire. 
But now, in regard theſe ſeem Words of courſe 


only, ſuch as very few will give any Credit to, be- 


cauſe they ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed upon by 
a gay and deceitful Face of Power, I ſhall think it 
worth while to clear this Matter, by giving a di- 
ſtinct and particular Account of ſome Inconveni- 


| ences and Miſeries, with which the Condition of 


Sovereign Princes is conſtantly encumbred. 


Firſt, The mighty Difficulty of acting their Part 8 
In theDiſ- 
charge of © 
their Of- 


well, and acquirting themſelves of ſo weighty a 


Charge. For if it be ſo very hard a Thing, as we find 
by fad Experience it is, to govern ones ſelf weil, Ace. 


what infinite Hardſhip muſt we in reaſon ſuppoſe 


there is, in governing a Multitude of People? It is 
certainly much more eaſy and pleaſant to follow, 
than to lead; to have no more to do than only to 
| keep a plain beaten Road, than to beat out a Path 
for others; to obey, than to direct and command 
do anſwer for ones ſingle ſelf, than to be reſponſi- 
ble for ones ſelf and a great many more beſides. 


* And thus "tis better than proud Sceptres ſway, 


To live a quiet Subject, and obey, CREECH. 


To all this we may add, that it is highly neceſ- 


F fary for the Perſon, whoſe Duty it is tocommand, 
to be more excellent and exemplary, than them 
5 who are commanded by him; as that great Com- 


Ut ſatius multo j jam ſit parere quietum 
Qyam regere imperio res velle, —= Lu IE r. lib. v. 


mander 
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Book I. mänder Cyrus, very truly obſerved. And this Dif- 
ö ficulty we cannot be better made ſenſible of by 
any Argument, than Matter of Fact; which proves 
to us experimentally, how very few Perſons Hi- 
Rory makes mention of in this Character, who 
have in all Points been, what they ought to be. | 
Tacitus ſays, that of all the Roman Emperors till 
that Time, Veſpaſian was the only true good Man; 
and another ancient Author hath taken the Confi- 
dence to affirm, that the Names of all the good 
Princes that ever were, might be engraven within 
the Compaſs of a Ring. 
8. The Second Difficulty may be fixed very reaſon- 
Je ici ably upon their Pleaſures and Delights, of which 
—_— Men uſually think, (but they think very much 
Life. amiſs) that they have a greater Share, and more 
perfect Enjoyment, than the reſt of Mankind. For 
in truth, their Condition, in this Reſpect, is infi- 
nitely worſe than that of Private Men. The Luſtre 
and Eminence of great Perſons gives them great 
Inconvenience in the Fruition of what it furniſhes 
them with Power and Opportunities for. They 
are too much expoſed to publick View, move o- 
penly and in check, and are perpetually watch'd, _ 
controuled and nel; even to their very 
Thoughts, which the World will always take a 
Liberty of gueſling at, and cenſuring, tho' they 
are no competent Judges, nor can poſſibly have 
any Knowledge of the Matter. Beſides this Re- 
ſtraint, there is likewiſe ſome Diſadvantage in the 
very Eaſineſs they feel of doing whatever their In- 
clination leads them to, and every thing bending, 
and yielding to their Pleaſure; for this takes away 
all chat Reliſh and pleaſing Sharpneſs, * 
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thing is or can be ſo to us, which hath no Mix- 
ture or Difficulty to recommend and heighten it. 
A Man that never gives himſelf time to be Dry, will 
never be ſenſible what Pleaſure there is in quench- 
ing one's Thirſt ; and all Drinking will be flat 
and inſipid ta him. Fulneſs and Plenty is one of 
the molt troubleſome things in the World, and, 
inſtead of helping forward, does but provoke us to 
nauſeate our Happineſs. 


4 Groſs eaſy Love does like groſs Diet, pall; 
In [queaſy Stowmachs Honey turns 0 Call. DR * D. 


The greateſt Interruption to our Enjoyments, and 


the molt diſtaſteful thing that can happen to us, 


is Abundance: To be cloy'd is to loſe All. And 
therefore we may ſay, that Princes are not capable 
of ſuch a thing as Action; for this cannot be live- 
ly and vigorous without ſome Degree of Difficulty 
and Reſiſtance : Other Men may be ſaid to live, 


and move, and act, who meet with Obſtruction 
and Oppoſition; but they who meet with none, 


may. more truly be ſaid to dream, or walk in their 


Slecp, or to glide along N thro' the whole 
Courſe of their Lives. 


The Third Particular, in Which they find them - 
ſelves aggrieved above others, is in their Marriage. 


ö The Matches made by Perſons of inferior Qua- 


lity are infinitely more free and eaſy; che effect 


* Pinguis amor nimiumque potens in tædia nobis 
Vertitur, & Stomacho dulcis ut eſca nocet. 


Ovin. Amor. L. i. ZA 19. 
Vor. II. C1 : 


$13 
neceſſary to render 2 thing Delightiul; and no- Chap 49. 
* EY 
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Book I. of Choice, the reſult of Affection, more void of 
WY” Conſtraint, and full of Satisfaction. One great 

Reaſon, no doubt, of this Difference is, that Com- 
mon Men have greater Choice, and may find great 
Varicty and Numbers equal with themſelves, to 
take a Wife out of; but Kings and Princes are but 
few; and therefore if they reſolve to marry ſuita- 
bly to themſelves, there can be no great picking 
and chuſing in the Caſe. But the other Reaſon 
is, and indecd the more conſiderable of the Two, 
That private Perſons have nothing farther to aim 
at beyond their own particular Concerns; They 
conſult their own Comfort and Convenience; but 
Princes are often confin'd and ty'd up by publick 
Conſiderations. Their Marriages are vaſt Intrigues 
of State, and deſign'd to be inſtrumental in ſecu- 
ring the Happineſs and Peace of the World in 
general. Great Perſons do not Marry for them- 
ſelves, but for the common Good of Nations and 
Kingdoms. And this is what they ought to be 
more in love with, and tender of, than of their Wife ; 
and Children. Upon this Account they are fre- : 
quently obliged to hearken to Propoſals where there 
is neither Affection nor Delight to invite them; 
they often engage themſelves to Perſons, whom 
they are ſo far from being taken with, that ſome- 
times they never know nor ſee them, till it is out 
of their Power to retreat. There is no ſuch thing 
as Love or Liking between the Parties; but the ſhort 
of the Matter is, Such a great Prince marries ſuch 
a great Princeſs, which, if he had been in another 
Capacity, he would never have choſen or conſent= | 
ed to. But the Publick was concern'd, and is ſer= 
ved by it; and he is content to enſlave himſelf 
for 
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for his whole Life, becauſe that Alliance was ne- Chap. 49- 


ceſſary to be contracted, for the ſtrengthening his 
Intereſt, and the ſecurity of his Kingdoms; and 
the mutual Benefit and Eaſe which Nations may 
receive by ſuch a convenient Union. 


TI may reckon this for a Fourth Diſadvantage, 


929. 


11. 


that they can have no part in thoſe Tryals and 


little Emulations, which other Men are continual- 


ly exerciſed in towards one another, by the Jealou- 


ſy they expreſs of their Honour, or ſignalizing their 


Valour, their Wit, or their Bodily Strength; which 
after all, is one of the moſt ſenſible Pleaſures Men 
enjoy in Converſation with one another. The 
Reaſon is obvious ; becauſe every Man thinks him- 
ſelf bound in good Manners to yield to them, to 
fave a Decency, and not ſuffer them to be outdone - 
and had rather balk their own Honour, and abate 
of what they could do upon theſe Occaſions, than 
give Offence to a Prince, whom they know Am- 
bitious of being thought the Conqueror of all that 
contend with him. Now the Bottom and Truth of 
all this Matter is, that upon pretence of Deference 
and Reſpect, ſuch Great Men are abus d, and treat- 
ed with great Scorn, and ſecret Contempt; which 


gave occaſion to a wiſe Man to ſay, that the Chil- 


dren of Princes were in a very ill way of Educati- 


on, for they learnt nothing as they ſhould do, ex- 


cept the Art of Riding a Manag'd Horſe; becauſe 
in all other Caſes Men yield, and adjudge the 
Prize to them; But this Beaſt, who is not capable 
of Flattery, nor hath learnt the Arts of Courtſhip 
and Complaiſance, makes no difference between 
the Prince and his Groom, and throws either of 
them without diſtinftion. Several great Men have 


L12 there- 
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therefore refuſed the Applauſes of Spectators, and 
' ſcorn'd their formal Commendations, ſaying, { 


ſoould take this kindly, aud be proud of it, if it came 
from Perſons that durſt ſay otherwiſe, and who would 
take that generous Freedom of finding Fault with Me, 
when I gave them a juſt occaſion f doing ſo. 
The Fifth Inconvenience i is, their being debarr d 


Tncapaci'y the Liberty of going abroad, and the mighty Ad- 


Travel 


* 


Which made King Alpbonſo ſay, that in this Reſpect i 


13- 


As 40% of 


mutual and 


cordial 


Friendſhip. 


ſervile Submiſſion, and Intereſt, and Deſign. All 


vantages of ſeeing the World. For they are per- 
fectly Impriſon d within their own Country, and 
generally cooped up within the PrecinEts of their 
Court: and there they are hedg'd in, as it were, 
with their own Creatures; expps'd to the View of 
Spe&tators, and the Cenſure of Impertinent Tat- 
tlers and Buſy-bodies, that watch and dog them 
every where, even in their moſt ſerious Actions. 


the very As had more Liberty, and were in a better 
Condition, than Kings. 

The Sixth T opick of their Miſeries is, ht being 
ſhut out from all fincere Friendſhip, and mutual So- 
ciety, which is the very ſweeteſt and moſt valua- 
ble Advantage of Human Life; but ſuch a one 
as can never be enjoy'd, except among Equals, or 
ſuch at leaſt between whom there is no very 
Inequality. Now the Elevation of a Prince is fo 
high, and the Diſtance at which his Subjects ſtand 
below him ſo very great, that it makes any inti- 
mate, and free Correſpondence impracticable. All 
the Services, and Compliments, and humble For- 
malities paid them, come from ſuch Hands as muſt 
do what = do, and dare not do otherwiſe. They | 
are by no means the effect of Friendſhip, but of | 


their 
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their zealous Profeſſions are not for his fake, but Chap. 45: 
their own to ingratiate and to raiſe themſelves; 9 


= « deferve it. 

8 The Seventh Particular, in Which they exceed 

* the Miſeries of common Men; and that which Bring kept 
ſo perhaps is of all others the worſt in it ſelf, and 8 
d moſt deſtructive to the publick Safety, is, that 

1 they ate not at liberty to uſe their own Diſcretion 
Mn the choice of Servants and Officers of Honour 

T- 4 and Truſt ; nor have Opportunities of attaining to 

uſt. nz true and perfect Knowledge of Things. They 

ey are never ſuffer d to know All; nor are they ever 

of 3 throughly acquainted what Condition their Affairs 

All I EN? ſome better Face put upon the gqod 
\eir 
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or elſe they are a Matter of Cuftom and Shew 
only. Which we ſee plainly they often are, from 


the vileſt and moſt wicked Kings being ſerv'd, and 


reverenc'd, and addreſt to, in the very fame man- 
ner with the beſt, and moſt truly deſerving thoſe 
Honours ; and even them whom the People hate 
and curſe, with thoſe whom they cordially love 


and adore. But till, whether a Prince be the One 


or the Other of theſe, ho Body can make any 


Conjecture at all from outward Forms and Ap- 


pearances ; the Pomp, the Ceremony, the Com- 
pliment, and the whole Face and Behaviour of a 
Court, is always alike: Which Julian the Empe- 
ror was ſo ſenſible of, that when ſome of his 
Courtiers commended his Juſtice, he made Anſwer, 
e That he indeed ſhould have ſome Temptation 
& to grow proud upon their Praiſes, but that he 
« confider'd whom they came from; and they 


* who gave him good Words then, durſt not take 


upon them to Chide hit when he happen'd to 


M11 part, 
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Book I. part, and ſome part conceal'd or colour'd over, 
WY which is unfortunate or ill-manag' d, and would be 


unacceptable, if rightly repreſented. As little are 
they let in to the true Characters of Men, and 
conſequently, who are fit to be employ'd and 
truſted. And what can be more miſerable than 
ſuch a State of Ignorance as this; when they, 
whoſe Concern it is to know beſt, are far from 
underſtanding truly, either what is to be done, or 


who are moſt proper to do it? Alas! they are en- 


compaſſed, and blockaded up, as it were, by Peo- 
ple of the firſt Quality, whom there is no getting 
looſe from: Either ſuch as are their own Relations, 
or who, upon the Account of their Families, and 
Honours, and Places, or by long Cuſtom and Pre- 
ſcription, are ſo fix'd in Authority, and have fo 


great a Concern in the Management of Affairs, 
that it is not adviſable or ſafe to give them Diſ- 
guſt. They muſt be careſs'd, and preferr'd, and 
have no ground of Jealouſy or Diſcontent given 


them: If Offices of the higheſt Conſequence are 
to be diſpos'd of, theſe Perſons muſt not be over- 


look'd; if, when they are thus employ'd, they prove 


incapable or unfit, the Retreat is difficult; All the 


Nobility of their Alliance reſent their Slight, or 


their Diſgrace; and the mending an Improper 
Choice, or the making a Proper one, is ſome- 
times in hazard of bringing all into Confuſion. 
Now theſe Perſons, who make it their Buſineſs to 


keep their Prince conſtantly muffled up, and ne- 
ver let him ſee the World, take good care that no- 


thing ſhall appear to him as it really is; and that 


all ſuch as are truly better and more uſeful Men 


than themſelves, ſhall never gain free Acceſs to 


him, 
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him, nor have their Abilities known. O! 'ris a Chap. 49. 
wretched thing to ſee nothing but with other Peoples ds 
Eyes; and to hear nothing but with other Mens Ears; 

as Princes, whole Eminence will not admit of Free- 


dom, and Plain-dealing, and promiſcuous Con- 
verſation, are under a neceſſity of doing. But 
that which makes the Miſery complete, and the 
very worſt that can be, is, that, commonly ſpeak- 
ing, Princes and Great Perſons are by a ſtrange 
fort of Fatality, deſtin'd to, and in the poſſeſſion 


of three ſorts of Men, who are the very Bane 


and Peſt of Mankind, (viz.) Flatterers, Projectors 
for raiſing Money, and Informers. And theſe under 
a ſpecious, but counterfeit Pretence, either of Zeal 
and Affection for their Prince, (as the Two for- 
mer do) or of Integrity, and Virtue, and Refor- 
mation, (as the laſt) inſtead of improving or 
amending either, utterly deprave and ruin both 
Prince and People. | 

The Eighth Miſery is, that they are leſs Ma- 


feers of their own Mills, than any other Perſons. For 
in all their Proceedings, there are infinite Conſide- 


rations and Reſpects, which they are bound to ob- 
ſerve, and theſe captivate and conſtrain their De- 
ſigns, and Inclinations, and Deſires. * The greater 
any Man's Station and Capacity is, the leſs he is at his 
own Diſpoſal. This one would think ſhould pre- 


f vail for fair Quarter at leaſt, and favourable Al- 


F lowances for what they do; but inſtead of being 


pitied or lamented for this Hardſhip, they are the 


molt barbarouſly treated, the moſt ſeverely cenſu- 


In maxima fortuns minima licentia, 


red, and traduced, of any Men living. For every 


 -; + bold 
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of Window. 


Book J. bold Fellow ſers up for a Politician, and undertakes 
"IM to gueſs at their Meanings, to penetrate into their 
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very Hearts and Thoughts. & To pry tod curiouſly into the 
Jecret Intentions of a Prince, is unlawful ; or, if it were 
not, yet it is but doubtful, and a Gueſs at beſt, 
what we cannot compaſs, and therefore ought not 

to attempt. The Cabinets of Princes are Sacred, and 
their Breaſts ought to be much more ſo. Theſe 

buſy Men cannot diſcern them, and yet they are 
erernally arraigning and ſentencing ; they have a 
quite different Proſpect of things; and ſee them 
under another Face, from what they appear to 
thoſe at the Helm; or if they ſaw them both 
Alike, yet both are not equally capable of under- 
ſtanding the Intricacies of them. Intrigues of State 
are _ above a Vulgar Capacity; but not- 
withſtanding, every Man expects his Prince ſhould 
do what he thinks moſt convenient, and blames 
his Conduct if he do otherwiſe; there is no Fa- 
your, 6 Patience to be obtained for any thing 


ly ſuch of them as by Uſurpation and Tyranny 


* Abditos Principis ſenſus, & fi quid occultius par at exqui- 
rere, illicitum, anceps, nec ideo afſequate. 
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much to be wonder d at, and ſuch have no more 
than their Due; but, (which is a miſerable Caſe 
indeed) thoſe who are moſt rightful in their Ti- 
tle, and moſt regular, and juſt, and gentle in the 
Adminiſtration. of their Government. How fre- 
quent Inſtances of this kind does the Ronian Hiſto- 
ry preſent us with, in thoſe Emperorsthat follow'd 


52 


provoke Men to bring it upon them, for this is not Chap. 45 49. 
* 


after the Civil Wars of Pompey and Czſar? And 


not to go ſo far back, we know that Henry III. of 
France, was aſſaſſinated by a little inſignificant Fri- 
ar in the midſt of an Army of Forty Thouſand 
Men; and infinite other Examples of Poiſonings 
Murders, and villanous Conſpiracies are to be found 
in all Ages. 


* Kings poſt down to the Shades i in Blood, few flay 
For common Deaths, and Nature's ſlow Decay. 


A Man wouldbe almoſt tempted to imagine, that 


as Storms and Tempeſts ſeem to wreck their Spight 
2 moſt upon the towering Pride of the 1ofticſt Build- 


ings, ſo there are ſome malicious. Spirits, that en- 


vy, and make it their Buſineſs to humble, and ruin, 


and trample down the Majeſty and Greatneſs of 
| thoſe, who ſtand moſt exalted here below. 


W huſe Force and Witt fach ftiramge Confuſion brings, 


Au hence we fancy miſeen Powers in Things; 4 . 


An ſparns and overtbrows our gretteſs Kings. 
CRN RE Een. 


Se Cesme end ib Bain Arad 
Deſcendimt Reges, & ficcã morte Tyranni. 


J Uſque adee res humanas vis abdita quædam 
Obterit, & pulchros faſces, ſævaſque ſecures 
| e ac ludibrio ſibi habefi videtur. Lo c ET. £2. v. 


To 
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Of WIS PO u. | 
To ſum up all in a Word: The Condition of 


Sovereign Princes is above all others encumber'd 


with Difficulties, and expoſed to Dangers. Their 
Life, provided it be innocent and virtuous, is infi- 
nitely laborious, and full of Cares; if it be wicked, 
it is then the Plague and Scourge of the World 
hated and curſed by all Mankind; and whether it 
be the one or the other, it is beſet with inexpreſ- 
ſible Hazards; for the greater any Governor is, 
the leſs he can be ſecure, the leſs he can truſt to 
himſelf; and yet the more need he hath to be ſe- 
cure, and not to truſt to others, but himſelf. And 
this may ſatisfy us how it comes to paſs, that the 
being betray d and abus'd, is a Thing very natu- 


ral = eaſy to happen, a common, and almoſt in- 
ſeparable Conſequence of — and Sove- 


reign Power. 
Of the Duty of Princes, ſee Book III. 


VP" 16. 
nan . 
of Magiſtrates. 


Here are great Differences, and ſeveral De- 
grees of Magiſtrates, with regard both to the 
Honour, and the Power that belongs to them : 
For theſe are the two conſiderable Points to be 
obſery'd in diſtinguiſhing them, and they are en- 
tirely independent upon one another; they may 


be, and often are each of them ſingle and alone. 


Somcrimes thoſe Perſons who are in the moſt ho- 1 
nourable 


— 


Of Magiſtrates. 


nourable Poſts, yet have no great Matter of Au- Chap. 50. 


thority or Power lodg'd in their Hands; as the 
King's Council, Privy-Counſellors in ſome Go- 
vnrnments, and the Secretaries of State: Some 


523 


8 


have but one of theſe two Qualifications; others 


have both; and all of them in different Degrees; 
but thoſe are properly, and in ſtrict ſpeaking, Ma- 
giſtrates, in whom both Honour and Power meet 
together. 

Magiſtrates are in a middle Station, and ſtand 
between the Prince and private Men; ſubordinate 
to the one, but ſuperior to the other: They car- 
ry Juſtice home, and hand it down from above; 
but of this they being only the Miniſters and Inſtru- 
ments, can have no manner of Power inherent in 
themſelves, when the Prince himſelf, who is the 
Fountain of Law and Juſtice, is preſent. As Rivers 


loſe their Name and their Force, when they have 
: emptied and incorporated their Waters into the 


Sea, and as Stars diſappear at the Approach of the 


Sun; ſo all the Authority of Magiſtrates in the Pre- 
: ſence of the Sovereign, whoſe Deputies and Vice- 


2 gerents they are, is either totally ſuſpended, or up- 
on Sufferance only. And the Caſe is the ſame if 
2 we deſcend a little lower, and compare the Com- 


miſſions of Subalterns and inferior Officers, with 


2 thoſe in a higher and more general Juriſdiction. 
? Thoſe that are in the ſame Commiſſion are all up- 
on the Level, there is no Power or Superiority 


there over one another ; all that they can do, is to 
conſult together, and be aſſiſting to each other by 
Concurrence; or elſe to obſtruct and reſtrain each 


} other, by oppoſing what is doing, and . 


ts being done. 
Al 


$24 Of WIS DO Mu. 
Beok I. All Magifrates judge, condemn, and command, 
g. either according to the Form and expreſs Letter of f 
the Law, (and then the Deciſions they give, and 
the Sentences they pronounce, are nothing elſe but 
a putting the Law in execution) or elſe they proceed 
upon Rules of Equity, and reaſonable Conſidera - 
tion, (and then this is call'd the Daty of the Ma- 
gifrare.) 5 
Magiſtrates cannot alter their own Decrees, nor 
cCeorrect the Judgment they have given, without e- 
preſs Permiſſion of the Sovereign, upon Penalty of 
being adjudged Falſifiers of the Publick Records. 
They may indeed revoke their own Orders, or they 


may ſuſpend the Execution of them for ſome time, 
N 25 they ſhall ſee Occaſion. But when once a Cauſe 
L is brought to an Iſſue, and Sentence given upon + 
a full and fair Hearing, they have no Power to 
| retract that Judgment, nor to mend or try it over | 
j again, without freſh Matter require it. 

Oy the Duty of Magiſtrates, See Book III. 
Chap. 17. ” 


Lawgivers and Teachers. 


— — > _— 


is a Practice very uſual with ſome Philoſ6- 
phers and Teachers, to preſcribe ſuch Laws and 
+ Rules, as are above the Proportions of Virtue 
and what the Condition of Human Nature w 
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faffer very few, if any at all to come up to. They ] 
draw the Images much bigger and more beautiful 
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than the Life; or elſe ſer us ſuch Patterns of dif- Chap 51. 
ficult and auſtere Virtue, as are impoſſible for u 
to equal, and ſo diſcourage many, and render the 
Attempt itſelf dangerous, and of ill Conſequence 
to ſome. Theſe are merely the Painter's Fancy, 
like Plato's Republick, Sir Thomas More's Utopia, 
Cicero's Orator, or Horace's Poet. Noble Chara- 
&ers indeed, and a Collection of acknowledged 
Excellencies in Speculation; but ſuch as the World 
wants living Inſtances of. The beſt and moſt per- 
| fe Lawgiver, who in marvellous Condeſcenſion 
was pleaſed himſelf to be ſenſible of our Infirmi- 
ties, hath ſhewed great Tenderneſs and Compaſſi- 
on for them, and wiſely conſider'd what Human 
Nature would bear. He hath ſuited all things fo 
| | well to the Capacities of Mankind, that thoſe 
„ Words of his are true, even in this ReſpeRt alſo, 
. y yoke is eaſy, and my burden is light. 
Now, where theſe Powers are not duly confult- 
+ ed, the Laws are firſt of all unjuſt; for ſome Pro- 
Wo portion ought to be obſery'd between the Com- 
mand, and the Obedience; the Duty impoſed, and 
the Ability to diſcharge it. I do not ſay, theſe 
Commands ſhauld not exceed what is uſually done, 
but what is poſſible to be done; for what Vanity 
and Folly is it to oblige People to be always in a 
Fault, and to cut out more Work, than can ever 
be finiſhed? Accordingly we may frequently ob- 
ſerve, that theſe rigid Stretchers of Laws, are the 
] firſt that expoſe them to publick Scorn, by their 
own Neglect; and, like the Phariſees of old, lay 
Z heavy Burdens upon others, which they themſelves 
will not ſo much as touch with one of their Fin- 
gers. Theſe : Examples are but too obvious in all 
1 P ro- 
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Of WIS DOM. 
Profeſſions; this is the Way of the World. Men 
direct one Thing, and practiſe another; and that, 
not always through Defect or Corruption of Man- 
ners, but ſometimes even out of Judgment and 
Principle too. 

Another Fault too frequent is, That many Per- 
ſons are exceeding ſcrupulous and nice in Mat- 
ters which are merely circumſtantial, or free and 
indifferent in their own Nature; even above what 
they expreſs themſelves in ſome of the moſt ne- 
ceſſary and ſubſtantial Branches of their Duty, ſuch 
as the Laws of God, or the Light of Nature have 
bound upon them. This is much ſuch another Ex- 
travagance, as lending to other People, while we 
neglect to pay our own Debts. A Phariſaical 
Oſtentation, which our Heavenly Maſter ſo ſevere- 
ly expoſes the Jewiſh Elders for, and is at the Bot- 
tom no better than Hypocriſy; a mocking of God, 
and miſerable deluding of their own Souls. 

Seneca indeed, hath ſaid ſomething concerning 
the Impracticableneſs of ſome Duties, which, if 
rightly obſcry'd, is of good Uſe, but then it muſt 
not be overſtrain'd, nor applied to all Occaſions 
indifferently. * henever (ſays he) you have Rea- 
ſon to diſtruſt the due performance of the Precepts or 
Laws you eftabliſh, it is neceſſary to require ſomething 
more than will juſt ſerve the Turn, to the intent, That 
which is ſufficient may be ſure not to be neglected. For 
all Hyperboles and Exceſſes of this kind are uſeful to 
this purpoſe, that Men, by having ſomething expreſſed | 


® Quoties parum binds eſt, in his, in quibus imperas, am- | 
plius exigendum eſt quam ſatis eſt, ut præſtetur quantum ſatis 
eſt. In hoc omnis Hy perbole excedit, ut ad Verum Mendacio 
veniat. 
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Which is not true, may be brought to juſt Ideas of that Chap. 51 
which is true. — 
With this Quotation our Author nds his Chap- 

ter in the older Edition, which I thought conve- | 
nient to add here; and not only fo, but in regard 
I am ſenſible, what perverſe Uſe licentious Men 

may make of the former Objection to the Preju- 

dice of Religion, and in particular Vindication of 

their own Neglects and vicious Lives; and alſo 

what Occaſions of Scruple and Diſquiet it may mi- 

niſter to ſome well-meaning Perſons, when they 

compare their own Defects with the Perfection of 

the Divine Laws; I beg the Reader's Leave toin- 

ſert at large what a learned and excellent Wri- 

ter of our own hath delivered to this purpoſe. 

And this I hope, if well confider'd, may both con- 
fute the licentious, and quiet the — and diſ- 
ſatisfied in the Point before us. 
„ Laws (ſays he) muſt not be — to our _ 4 
3 Imperfection, nor Rules bent to our Obliquity; I. s; 
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I. & 
but we muſt aſcend towards the Perfection of — a 


+ 3} © them, and ſtrive to conform our Practice to 
s | © their Exactneſs. If what is preſcribed, be ac- 
,.. } © cording to the Reaſon of Things, juſt and fir, 
„ (it is enough, although our Practice will not reach 
2 „ it, For what remaineth may be ſupplied by 
at Repentance, and Humility, in him that ſhould 
„„ | © obey; by Mercy and Pardon in him that doth 
%/ © command. 
24 4 © In the Preſcription of Duty it is juſt, that 
what may be required (even in Rigor) ſhould 
| © be preciſely determined; though in Execution 
x © of Juſtice, or Diſpenſation of Recompence, 
0 Conſideration may be had of our Weakneſs: 
2 * 
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Bert Wbereby both the Authority of our Govere 
c“ nor may be maintained, and his Clemency glo- 
& rified. _ 

It is of great Uſe, that by comparing the Law 
« with our Practice, and in the Perfection of the 
<« one, diſcerning the Defe& of the other; we 
< may be humbled, may be ſenſible of aur Impo- 
« tency, may thence be forced to ſeek the Helps 

« of Grace, and the Benefit of Mercy. | 

« Were the Rule neyer ſo low, our Praftice 
60 would come below it; it is therefore expedient 
cc that it ſhould be high; that at leaſt we may 


« riſe higher in Performance than otherwiſe we 


« ſhould do. For the higher we aim, the nearer 
= 3 ſhall go to the due Pitch; as he that aimeth 
« at Heaven, although he cannot reach it, will 
40 yet ſhoot higher than he that aimeth only at the 
« Houſe-Top. 
* The Height of Duty doth prevent Sloth and 


c Decay in Virtue, keeping us in wholſome Exer- 


« ciſe, and in continual Improvement, while we ; 
5 22 always climbing towards the Top, and ſtrain- 
« ing unto farther Attainment. The ſincere Pro- 


cc ſecution of which Courſe, as it will be more 


C profitable to us, ſo it will be no leſs accepta- 
« ble to God, than if we could thoroughly ful 
« fil the Law; For in Judgment God will only 
< reckonupon the Sincerity and Earneſtneſs of our 
« Endeavour; ſo that if we have done our beſt, 
“it will be taken as if we had done all. Our 
be Labour will not be loſt in the Lord; for the De- 

grees of Performance will be conſider'd, and he 
6 1 hath done his Duty in part, ſhall be pro- 
« portionably recompenſed; according to chat of 
= St. P aul 2 
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c according to his own Work. Hence ſometimes we 


& are enjoin'd to be perfect as our Heavenly Father 
« ig perfect; and to be holy as God is holy; other- 


© while to go on to Perfection, and to preſs toward 
&« be Mart; which Precepts in Effect do import 


the ſame Thing, but the latter implieth the for- 
« mer, although in Attainment impoſſible, yet in 
Attempt very profitable. And ſurely be is like- 
64 ly to write beſt, who propoſeth to himſelf the 


4 faireſt Copy for his Imitation. 

In fine, if we do act what is poſſible, or as 
& we can, do conform to the Rule of Duty, we 
« may be ſure, that no Impoſſibility of any Sub- 
ce lime Law can prejudice us. 

« I fay of any Law, for-- many, perhaps every 
c one Evangelical Law are alike repugnant to cor- 


« rupt Nature, and ſeem to ſurmount our Ability. 


Thus far that Reverend Perſon, whoſe Argu- 
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& gt. Paul, Every man ſhall receive his own reward Chap. 5 1* 


— V — 


ment I know not whether I ought to ask pardon 


for repreſenting ſo largely; but I was willing to 


give it entire, for the greater Satisfaction of them 


who think themſelves concern'd to conſider it: 
And likewiſe, that it might be of more Uſe, when 
applied, (as very applicable it is) to other Lacs 


and Precepts, wherein Religion is not immediately 
concerned. In ſhort, a Lau- Giver and a Judge 
are two very different Characters, and ſuch as re- 
quire very different Methods and Principles; for 
it is one Thing to eſtabliſh, and another to exe- 


cute the Law. And the want of obſerving this 


Diſtinction occaſions all the Complaints and De- 


clamatory Strains we hear, againſt Moral and Re- 
vealed Religion, as if they impoſed Things merely 


Vo. II. M m roman- 
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romantick, and imaginary. To all which I add 
too, that though we none of us can attain to Per- 
fection, yet moſt of us might go much greater 
Lengrhs towards it, than we do. And that this 
is often made an unneceſſary Pretence, a Cloak 
to our Folly, or Sloth, or indulged Vices; which, 
when they have all of them been wilful and Fa 
fefted, we palliate and excuſe, by taking Sanctuary 


very improperly, in the Infirmities of Human Na- 


ture, the Imperfections and Failings of the beſt 
Men, and the Impoſſibility and Impracticablenels 


of the Duries ACE upon us. 


CAA r. LII. 
of the Common Feople. 


Y the Common People, here, we are not toun- 

J derſtand all that have no Part in the Go- 
vernment, and whoſe only Buſineſs is to obey; 
but I mean the Rout and vulgar Crowd, the Dregs 
and Rubbiſh of the Common- wealth; Men of a 
mean, laviſh, and mechanical Spirit and Condi- 
tion, let them cover, or call, or ſet themſelves off 
how they will. Now, this is a many-headed Mon- 
ſier ; ſuch as cannot be deſcribed in a little Com- 


paſs ; inconſtant and changeable, reſtleſs and 


rolling, like the Waves of the Sea; they are 
ruffled and calmed, they approve and diſapprove 
the ſelf- ſame T bing, in a Moment of Time: 
Nothing in the World can be more eaſy, than 
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into what Form you pleaſe ; they laugh or cry, 
are angry or. pleaſed, or in any other Paſſion, 
juſt as one would have them : They love not 
War for the Sake of its End, nor Peace for the 
Sake of the Quiet it brings, but they are fond 
both of the one and the other; becauſe. each is 
new, and always makes ſome Change. Confuſion 
puts them upon deſiring Order, and when they 
are compoſed, they hate Order and Regularity 
then, as much as they did Confuſion before. They 
are perpetually running from one Extreme to ano- 


ther; fond of Contraries; all Seaſons and Times 


are loſt to them, except what 1s not ; for they 
feed only upon the Future. * Theſe (ſays one) are 
the Qualities, This the conſtant Cuſtom and Practice 


of the Common People, to hate and decry the Pre- 


ſent, to be eager and deſirous of the Future; extrava- 
gantly to commend and extol Things and Times that 
are paſt. 

They are credulous and buſy, apt to entertain 
and pick up all manner of News, but eſpecially 
ſuch as is ill and diſaſterous; and whatever they 
hear reported, they take it for granted muſt needs 
be true: Let a Man but come provided with ſome 


freſh Story, and give it out that it is ſo, and he 
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nd turn this Bawble which W and Chap. 52 
to manage a is Bawble whic ay 


ſhall whiſtle them together as thick as Swarms of 


Bees at the tinkling of a Braſs Pan. 


They are injudicious, unreaſonable, indiſcreet ; 
all their Wiſdom and Judgment is perfect Chance, 


Cocos or Pile, Exen or Odd: They ſpeak their 


* Hi vulgi mores odiſſe, prefentia, ventura , præte- 
rita celebrare. 
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Book I. Mind, and determine with great Poſitiveneſs and 
V Fierceneſs, and are always ſtiff and peremptory 


in it. And all this while it is not any Opinion 
of their own, but that of other People; for 
they take all upon Truſt, follow the Vogue and 
common Cry, are born away by Cuſtom and 


Numbers, and run like Sheep; becauſe they are 


led, and others have gone before them ; not be- 


cauſe the Thought is reaſonable, or the Thing 


true in itſelf. * There is no ſuch thing as Judgment 


or Truth to be met with among the YVulgar ; for they 


diſcern nothing. They are perſuaded frequently by 
common Opinion, but very ſeldom by the Truth of the 
Thing. 

They are envious and malicious „Enemies to 
good Men, Deſpiſers of Virtue; they look upon 
the Wealth and Proſperity, the Succeſles and Ad- 


vancements of others, with a jealous and an evil 


Eye. They always take the weakeſt and the worſt 


Side; give countcnance to Knaves, and hate Per- 


ſons of Honour and Quality, without knowing any 
manner of Reaſon for it, except that one, that 


they are higher and better than themſelves, more 
eſteem'd, and well ſpoken of. 


They are treacherous, falſe, and difloyal ; they 


magnify every Report, enlarge and aggravate what 


is true, and make every thing ten times more and 


greater than it really is: You never know where. 


nor when to have them: The Promiſe or Fidelity 
of the Mob, is like the Thought of a Child, born 
„and gone in an Inſtant: They change, not only 


Plebi non Judicium, non Veritas, Ex Opinione r ex 
Veritat pauca judicat, 
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S their Intereſt changes, but are blown and car- Chap. 52 
ried about to every Quarter, with the next Blaſt * 
of idle Report, or vain Surmiſe; and every Hour 
of the Day makes a new Alteration in their Opi- 
nions and Affections. 
4 They are eternally * diſpoſed to Mutiny and Fafti- 6. 
on, troubleſome, and fond of Change; mortal Enemies _ 
to Peace, and Order, and Concord; but eſpecially, 
when they get any body to head or lead them on, 
for then they are inſolent and inſupportable. Like 
the Sea, which is ſmooth and calm by Nature, bur 
when put into Agitation by the Winds, it ſwells, 
and curls, and foams, and roars; juſt ſo the Mad- 
neſs of the People is blown up, and bears down all 
with the impetuous Torrent. And again, Take 
off their Ring-leaders, and they fall flat before 
you, are all in Diſorder and Confuſion, and quite 
dead with Fear, and Terror, and Aſtoniſnment; 
I Inconfiderate and Fearful, Cowardly and Diſpiri- Tacit. 
ted. c 
They countenance and ſupport buſy, trouble- 7. 
ſome Fellows, and admire thoſe moſt who are ever 
blaming, and diſturbing the Adminiſtration of Af- 
fürs. Modeſty paſſes with them for Cowardice, 
: and prudent Caution for Stupidity and Heavineſs. 
On the contrary, Fierceneſs and blind Fury is 
commended and ador'd, under the ſpecious, but 


file Titles of Courage and Brayery. Thoſe that 
1 * Ingenio mobili, ſeditioſum, diſcordioſum, cupidum rerum 
/ 3} novarum, quieti & otio adverſum. | 


4 ＋ Sine rectore præceps, pavidus, ſocors; nil auſura Plebs 
rc 7 Principibus amotis. = 
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have hot Heads, and itching Hands, are oreferr'd 
by them infinitely before Men of ſound Judgment 
that weigh things nicely, and never proceed bur 
upon mature Deliberations. And flaſhy prating 
Coxcombs take more with them, than plain, reſer- 
ved Perſons, of ſolid and ſober Senſe. 

They have no regard at all for the publick Good, 
nor for Virtue or Decency, but all their Thoughts 
center in private and Perſonal Adyantage ; they 
look no higher nor farther than themſelves, and 
take up unaccountable Piques at thoſe that op- 
poſe their Profit. All their Diligence is mercena- 


ry, all their Zeal is ſordid; nothing is fo vile, but 


Profit will reconcile them to it. Þ Every Man 
hath a private Spur within, and the Honour or Bene- 


fit of the Publick is of no Regard or Concern with 


them. 


They are perpetually growling and repining at 
the Government; ready to burſt with Diſcontent, 


and venting their ſuppoſed Gnevances in all man- 
ner of inſolent and baſe Language; aſperſing thoſe 
that are ſet over them, and loading them with 
the moſt virulent Reproaches. Men of low Con- 
dition and ſmall Fortunes comfort themſelves this 
way: It is almoſt the only Pleaſure they find to 
ſpeak ill of the Rich, and the Great; and this, 
not becauſe they have any juſt Provocation, or 


| Reaſon fo to do, but purely out of Envy and TIll- 


nature, which never ſuffers them to reſt ſatisfy d 


with their Governors, and the preſent Poſture of 
Affairs. 


+ Privata cuique fiimu!atio, vile decus publicum. 


But 
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But they are all Talk and Froth z without Mat- Chap. f. 


ter, without Reaſon; their Minds never advance, 


nor ſtir one ſtep; their Tongues are always in 
action, and never lie ftill. They are a ſort of 


Monſter, made up of nothi ing but Tongue; in at 
All, and know Nothing; prying into every thing, 
and yet blind, and ſee nothing; any thing pleaſes 
and ro them laugh, and any thing diſcontents 


and makes them cry. They are always in readi- 


neſs for Mutiny and Rebellion, bluſter, and ſwag- 
ger, and threaten z but theſe forward Men in De- 
ſign and Diſcourſe, take care to ſleep in a whole 
Skin, and are the backwardeſt in Fight, and upon 
the Approach of Danger. For their Property is, 
to be always ſtruggling to ſhake off their Yoke, 


and much better at trying fot Liberty, than keep- 


ing it when they have it. Þ The Temper of the 
Mobile, (ſay the Roman Hiſtorians very truly) 7s 
Sawcineſs and Inſolence; their Tongues are fierce and 
talkative, their Courage when it comes to tryal, Tameneſs 


Saluſt. 


'Tacit. 


and mere Nothing; and all the Bravery they put on, 


ends in empty Boaſts and Bullying. 
They never know when to give over, but are 


always running into Extremes; abſolute Strangers 
to Moderation and Decency. Either you have 


them cringing, and fawning, and deſcending to 


the vileſt and baſeſt ſubmiſſion of Slaves; or elſe 


inſolent, and tyrannical, and domineering, beyond 


all Meaſure, beyond all Patience. They cannot 


endure the Rein when gently manag'd; nor be 
content to enjoy a reaſonable Liberty, and Such 
— and Terms as are fit for chem; 5 bur, 


2 Procacia Plebis Ingenia, Impigrz Linges, Ignavi Animi. 
M m 4, are 
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are eternally either flying out, or falling under their 


WY Rider: Too confident, or too diſtruſtful of their 


Tacit. 


Livy, | 


12. 


own Strength; too bold, or too tame; tranſport- 
ed with. Hope, or quite diſpirited with Fear. 
They always bring Matters to this Iſſue, that if 
you do not make them ſtand in awe of You, 
they will make You ſtand in awe of them. 
When once you have humbled and terrify'd them 
ſoundly, you may give them a Bit and a Knock, 
put out their Eyes, trample upon their Necks; 
nothing is ſo reproachful, but they will bear it. 
But if you do not ſhew them the Rod, and make 
them ſenſible who is their Driver, they grow proud, 
and daring, and turbulent. There is no ſuch thing 


as Ingenuity, or a Senſe of good Uſage to be ex- 


pected from them; and hence comes that Proverb, 


commonly apply'd to thoſe churliſh W retches, that 


grow upon them, who treat them gently, .and 


would win them by Favour and Kindneſs. Stroke 
him and he'll ſpurn You ; ſpurn him and be'll firoke 


You. * The Vulgar know no Mean; they affright unleſs 
they fear; and wheathey are in fear, they may be ſafs- 
ly deſpiſed. f They are troubleſomly bold, when out of 
Apprehenſion of a ſtronger Hand; the bumbleft Servants, 


or the haughtieft Maſters : But for Liberty and Modera- 


tion, they pretend to value them moſt, but know how to 
prattiſe and enjoy them leaſt. 


They are ſcandalous more eſpecially for Ingra- 5 


1 to their beſt and moſt — a 


Nil in vulgo modicum, terrere niſi baren, ubi pertimye- 
rint impune contemni. 

+ Audacia turbidum niſi vim metuat; aut "4 humiliter, 
aut ſuperbe dominatur ; libertatem, que media, nec bene, 
nec haber. | 
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Men have generally met with, that expended their * 


Blood, and Treaſure, and Labours in the Service of 


the Publick, and have deſerved moſt at their Hands, 


are Baniſhment, or Diſgrace; an open Accuſation 


or a general Calumny; a Conſpiracy, or an un- 
timely Death. Hiſtories both Sacred and Profane 
furniſh infinite Inſtances, and are more full of no 
One thing, than celebrated Examples of this kind. 
Moſes, and all the Prophets; Socrates, Ariſtides, 
Phocion, Lycurgus, Demoſthenes, Themiſtocles, and ma- 
ny other venerable Names in Antiquity, are laſting 
indelible Monuments of this baſe Diſpoſition. Nay, 


33 7 
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who made it their Buſineſs to promote the Happi- 


neſs and Salvation of that People, had eſcaped the 


Malice and Violence of them or their Forefa- 
thers. But quite contrary, thoſe that oppreſs, and 
keep them under, they cheriſh and make much of; 
fear and admire all they do; when the loſs of 
Power and Freedom hath depreſs'd their Minds, 
and made them laviſh too. 

In ſhort; the Mob is « b Beat; all its 
Thoughts are Vanity, its Opinions and Aſſertions 
erroneous and falſe; the Good is commonly re- 


| jected and condemned, the Evil approved and . 


plauded by them. The Commendations they gi 


are Infamous, and their Projects and e e 


Folly. For Seneca hath told us long ſince, that 
Matters are not ſo well with Mankind, as that moſt 


Voices ſbould be on the beſt fide. For the common Crowd is 


Non tam bene cum rebus humanis geritur, ut meliora plu- 
zibus placeant ; Argumentum peſſimi turba eſt. 
| a ſbreud 
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Book I. à forewd Argument that what is fo liked is very bad. 
WY In ſhort, the Rabble is the Mother of Ignorance, 
Injuſtice, Inconſtancy, and Adorer of Vanity; and 

the ſtudying to pleale them can never turn to true 
Account. They give indeed for their Motto, The 

Voice of the People is the Voice of God: But we may 
ſay very truly, The Voice of the People is the Voice of 

Fooliſh and Miftaken Men. And one of the firſt Prin- 
_ Ciples of Wiſdom, is to waſh one's Hands, and get 


quite diſpoſſeſt of all popular and general Opini- | 


ons, and to proceed clearly, and without any man- 


ner of Byaſs or Prejudice, in our Enquiries after 


Truth and Virtue. This will be quickly illuſtrated 
in our Second Book; toward which we are now 
drawing on apace. 
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PREFACE. 


E are now about to take another Difference 
between ſoms Men and others, into Conſide- 
ration; which depends upon their different 
Profeſſions, Conditions, aud Ways of Life. Some fol- 
ow a Life of Buſineſs and Company; others avoid 
this, and make their Eſcape out of the World, by 
running into Solitude. Some are fond of Arms and a 
Camp, others hate and abhor them : Some have their 
Subſtance in common, others have their own diſtinct 
Properties. Some are fond of Offices and Employ- 
ments, and would fain live in Publick, and be conſpi- 
cuous in the World : Others decline theſe when they 
might have them, and affect to live privately and un- 
obſery'd. Some are abſolute Courtiers to every Body, 
and upon all Occafions; others regard and make court 
10 nothing but themſelves. Some prefer the Diverſions 
8 f the Town, and others the Pleaſures of the Country. 
U is not eaſy, nor is it indeed at all neceſſary and per- 
tinent to our preſent Purpoſe, that I ſhould take upon 

me to determine which of all theſe Men is moſt to be 
eommended for the Wiſdom of his Choice; for every 


one 
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one of theſe Ways of living hath its Advantages and 
Diſadvantages ; ſome particular Good, and ſome Evil, 
that attends, and is not to be ſeparated from it. That 
which would be much more worth our Confideration 


and Pains, is to inform each of theſe in his Duty; for 


the main Point of all is, that this Choice be wiſely 
made, and ſo as may ſuit beſt with every one's Temper 
and Abilities; and then after he hath choſen, that the 
Man bo inſtructed how to make himſelf the moſt eaſy 
under it, and to make the beſt Improvement of it that 
the Caſe will bear. This muſt be our Buſineſs beree 

after ; but at preſent we will ſay juſt one fingle Word 
of each of theſe Conditions, and compare them a little 
with one another. Only permit, in the firſt Place, that 
I make ſome ſhort Obſervations upon that Life which 


is common to Men in all Capacities, and which may 


be diftinguiſh'd into three Sorts or Degrees. 
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The Three Sorts or Degrees of Life, as it 
it common to the Generality of Men, 
diſtin guiſbod and compar d together. 

T is eaſy to obſerve three diſtinct Sorts, and as 


it were Degrees of Life, common to Men in 
general: One Private, in which every Man is un- 


avoidably concern d; for by this I mean only what 


paſſes with each Man's ſelf, within, and in regard 1 
to his own Breaſt. The Grand 3 is Domeſtick, in 


one's own Houſe and Family, with regard to what 


paſſes at home, and in our ordinary Courſe of Af. 
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fairs. The third is Publick, and reſpects ow is Chap. 53. 
expoſed to the common View of the World. In WY 
the firſt of theſe there is no manner of Reſtraint ; 
in theſecond noPains or Study to recommend one's 
Behaviour, as being not accountable for our own 
Management to them that live under our ownRoof 
and Government; but all the Reſerve, and Arti- 
| fie, and Diſſimulation, is in a manner appropria- 
ted to the laſt of theſe. Now it is much more 
difficult to be regular and exact in the firſt of theſe 
Degrees, than in either of the other; and the Ex- 
amples of Perſons that are, or have been ſo, have 
been infinitely fewer; and ſo in proportion the 
Caſe ſtands with the ſecond too, in compariſon of 
the third ſort. The Reaſon is obvious and evident. 
For where there is no Body to judge, or controul, 
or countermand; nay, where there is not ſo much 
as a Spectator to obſerve our Actions; where we 
have no Apprehenſion of Puniſhment for doing a- 
miſs, no Expectation of Reward for doing well, 
we are much more remiſs and careleſs in our Be- 
haviour. Reaſon and Conſcience are here the only 
Guides we have to follow; and although theſe may 
be ſome Check, yet that is not comparable to the 
: Reſtraints we feel, when placed in open View, and 
made the common Mark of all, who muſt needs 
ſee, and will take a Freedom of cenſuring our Acti- 
ons. Applauſe and Glory, fear of Scandal and Re- 
proach, or ſome other Paſſion of the like Nature, 
are much more powerful Motives ; theſe carry and 
manage us after a very different manner. (And in- 
deed the greateſt Part of Mankind are more go- 
vern'd by Paſſions of this Nature, than by any ſtrict 
Senſe of Duty, and gs to Virtue.) Theſe put us 
upon 
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upon our Guard, and teach us Prudence upon force. 
And from the Influence of theſe it is, that many 
People have the Reputation of holy and excellent 
Perſons; and behave themſelves as ſuch in the Eye 
of the World; who yet in Reality, and at the bot- 
tom, are mere Hypocrites, ſtark nought, and rot- 
ten at the Core, and have not one commendable 
Quality belonging to them. What paſſes before 
Men is all Farce and Counterfeit; we put it on 
for Convenience, and are concern'd te appear thus 
to the Spectators; but the Truth of us is conceal- 
ed, and the Man can have no true Judgment made 


of him, but from what he does in private and alone. 


We muſt ſee him in his conſtant and every-day's 


Dreſs, and ſtrip him of thoſe Ornaments that fer 


him off when he comes abroad: We muſt know 


* 


his Temper and his uſual Deportment, for all the 
reſt is Fiction and Conſtraint. * All the World are 


AFors, and play their Parts to pleaſe the Audience. 


And it was well obferv'd by a wiſe Man, 'That 
none are good, except ſuch as are ſo inwardly, and 
by themſelves: And that Virtue is always the ſame 
as cautious, as prudent upon the account of Con- 
ſcience, as it is in Obedience to the publick Laws 
and Cuſtoms of the World; as fearful of offending 


one's own ſelf, and as careful to avoid the Con- 


demnation of one's own Breaft, when no Eye ſees 
us, as it is of the Obſervation and Reproaches of 


all Mankind. Publick Actions, ſuch as Exploits 


in War, delivering an Opinion in Senate or Coun- 
cil, diſcharging an Embaſſy, governing a Nation, 


or the like, are bright and loud; every Body ſees, 


* Univerſus mundus exercet kiſtrioniam. 
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The Three Sorts of Life compar'd. 


every Body hears of them; and therefore theſe Chap. 53. 
are performed with all poſſible Diligence and 


Circumſpection; but ſuch private and domeſtick 
ones, as Chiding, Laughing, Selling and Buying, 
Borrowing and Paying, and converſing with our 
own Families, and moſt intimate Acquaintance, 
are filent and dark; they make no Noiſe, fear 
no Diſcovery, and are therefore thought worthy 
very little, or not any Attention or Conſideration 
at all. Nay, we are ſometimes ſcarce ſo much 
as ſenſible of them when we do them. And if 
in theſe, Men be ſo unthinking, a little Refle- 
ction will ſoon convince us, that they are infi- 
nitely more ſo, in thoſe yet more ſecret and 
merely internal; fuch as Loving, Hating, Defi- 
ring, of which none is or can be conſcious, but 
their own Minds. 

There is one Thing more fit to be obſerved 
upon this Occaſion, and a very fad and wicked 
Thing it is, (viz.) That Men, being depraved by 
a kind of Hypocriſy natural to them, have taught 
themſelves and others to make a greater Conſci- 
ence, and be infinitely more ſcrupulous and con- 
ccrn'd for their outward Behaviour; (which con- 
ſiſts in Shew, and Form, and is perfectly free and 
at their own Diſpoſal, of no Conſequence in the 
World, but all over Set-Countenance and Ce- 
remony, Things of no real Difficulty, and as lit- 
tle Subſtance and Effect) than they are for in- 
ward Miſcarriages, or private Actions; (ſuch as 
are buried in Secrecy, and make no Figure, but 
yet are highly expedient and neceſſary, very valu- 
able in themfelves, and therefore very difficult.) 
For upon theſe laſt, the reforming of our Souls, 

| the 
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the moderating of our Paſſions, and the regulating 


our whole Life and Converſation depends. And 
yet the former are not only preferred before them 
in our Care and Concern, but the Matter is ſo or- 
dered, that even they who find themſelves well 
diſpoſed, will by conſtant Study and Sollicitude to 
diſcharge thoſe out ward Actions punctually, dege- 
nerate into Formality of Courſe, and by inſenſible 
Degrees grow-eold and negligent in their Regard 
for the others. 

Now, of all OY Sorts, it 1s plain, thar the 
Men (As Hermits, for inſtance) who live in per- 
fe& Solitude, and have but one of theſe three, 
that of the internal and moſt private Life only 
to take care of, are upon better Terms, and have 


an eaſier Task to diſcharge, than thoſe that have 


two: And ſo likewiſe he that hath the domeſtick 
Care added to the former, and ſo lies under a Du- 
ty in two Capacities, is expoſed to leſs Difficulty 
than the Perſons of a Publick Life and Character, 
upon whom the Care of all the three Degrees is 
incumbent. 


C EH AP. LIV. 


4 Life of Company and Buſmeſs, Fn 
par'd with one of Retirement and So- 
litude. 


HEY that upon all Occaſions recommend 

and cry up a Solitary Life, are ſo far certain- 

ly in the Right, that it is an excellent Means of 
5. Eaſe 
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Eaſe and Quiet; a ſure Retreat from the Hurry 5 * 


and Troubles of the World; a very proper and 
effectual Defence againſt che Vices and Extrava- 
gances of a profligate Age; which are commonly 
propagated by Infection and Example; and are 
very likely to ſpread and reign, where much the 
greater Part of thoſe we converſe with, are already 
tainted with the Difeaſe. For not one in a Thou- 
ſand is virtuous and good; the Number of Fools 
is infinite, and the thicker the Crowd, the greater 
the Danger. Thus far, I ſay, they have Reaſon 
on their Side; for ill Company is certainly one 
of the moſt fatal and enſnaring Things in the 
World; and that, not only in Regard of the Cor- 
ruption, but of the Puniſhment and Vengeance it 
expoſes Men to. Accordingly we may obſerve how 
very careful Men that went to Sea uſed to be, that 
no Blaſphemer or profane Perſon ſhould embark in 
the ſame Veſſels, no profligate, wicked Wretch to 
endanger their Safety, or render their Voyage diſ- 
aſtrous or unſucceſsful. One ſingle Jonas you ſee, 
whom God was angry with, had like to have loſt all 
the Ship's Crew: And Bias, when ſome wicked 
Wretches call'd upon their Gods in a Storm, made 
them this ingenious Reproof by way of Raillery, 
old your peace, that they may not diſcover ſuch vile 
Wretches as you are on board. Albuquerque, who 
was Viceroy of the Indies under Emanuel King 
of Portugal, when in extreme Danger, laid hold 
on a young Boy, and clung faſt to him, that ſo his 
Innocence might be a Shelter and Sancturay to him 

againſt the Wrath of God. So beneficial hath Vir- 
tue been oſteemed, and ſo deſtructive Vice, not 
only to the guilty, or the vicious Perſons themſelves, 
Vor. II. Na but 
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Book I. but to all that are concerned with them, or come 
WY within the Reach of their Influence. | 
But yet to eſteem a Life thus retired and at a 
Diſtance from Evil, abſolutely the beſt, and moſt 
excellent ; to think it better qualified than any 
other, for the Exerciſe and Perfection of Virtue 
to call it more difficult and unpleaſant, more la- N 
borious and painful than any other, as ſome who | 
extol a voluntary renouncing the World, would : 
fain perſuade us to believe, is a mighty Error in | 
themſelves, or a groſs Cheat upon other People. | 
For, quite contrary, it is the moſt effectual Expe- | 
dient of throwing off the Cares and troubleſome 
Encumbrances of Life, and rendering it light and 
eaſy; and to ſay the very beſt of it, is but a ve- 
ry mean and moderate Attainment, an im 
Beginning, or rather a mere Diſpoſition to be vir- 
tuous. It is, not to meddle with Buſineſs, to aban- 
don Difficulties and Troubles: But how is this 
done? It is not by engaging with, and bravely 
overcoming them, but by cowardly running away, _ 
_ declining the Combat, and hiding ones ſelf from 
them. Ir is to play leaſt in Sight, and be buried 
alive, for fear we ſhould not live well when we 
are ſeen. No Doubt i to be made, but a Prince, 
a Magiſtrate, or Parochial Prieſt, are more per- 
fect, more valuable, when good in their kind, 
than Monks and Hermits : For in truth, ſuch So- 
cities and Seminaries were only deſign'd to pre- 
pare Men for Dignities and Buſineſs ; to qualify 
them for Society and the World. And Colleges and 
Cloiſters do not give, but only lead Men to Uſe- 
fulneſs and Perfection. He that maintains his Poſt 
in the World, and ſatisfies the Duty which the ſe- 
Vveral 
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A Life of Company, and of Solitude. 


veral Relations and Capacities he ſtands in require Chap 54. 
from him; that converſes with Wife, and Chil- WYY 


dren, and Servants, and Neighbours, and Friends; 
that manages his own Eſtate, and engages in Buſi- 
neſs fit for his Condition; He, I fay, that under- 


takes to act ſo many different Parts, and to an- 


ſwer the ſeveral Characters as becomes him, hath 
incomparably more Work upon his Hands, and is 
infinitely more valuable, if he perform it, than 
the recluſe, who is determin'd to one ſingle thing, 
and hath only the Duty to himſelf to take care of: 


For Company and Variety of Converſation is infi- 
nitely more hazardous than Solitude; and Plenty 


much harder to manage than Want. In a State of 
Abſtinence, and Freedom from Buſineſs, a Man 
hath but one Paſs to guard; in the Uſe and Manage- 
ment of ſeveral Things, many Conſiderations muſt 
be attended to, many Duties diſcharged, and he 
hes open to Attacks from ſeveral Quarters at once. 
And there is no Doubt in the World to be made, 
but a Man may much more eaſily conquer himſelf 
to diſclaim and refuſe Riches and Honours, great 
Offices and gainful Preferments, than he can go- 
vern himſelf in the Uſe, or come off with Virtue 
and juſt Commendation in the Diſcharge of them. 
It is no very difficult Matter to live without a Wife; 


but to live with a Wife, and behave ones ſelf in all 


Reſpects, as a Husband ought to do; to order and 
educate Children, and bear a due Regard, and make 
fit Proviſions for a Family, and all its Dependen- 
cies z is a Task Men ſeldom give themſelves the 
trouble to conſider. Bur they that do, and make 


a right Judgment of it, will be very far from ex- 


| 5 Celibacy, as ſome do, or think it an Argu- 
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ment of higher Virtue, or a State of greater Dif- 


WY ficulty than Marriage. 


2. Nor are Men leſs miſtaken, when they ſup- 
poſe that Solitude is a ſafe Shelter from all Man- 
ner of Vice; and that he, who takes Sanctuary 
in it, and ſequeſters himſelf from the World, rides 
in Harbour, and is out of the Reach of Tempeſts 
and Temptations; for theſe find a Way to purſue, 
and overtake us even there. This 1s indeed a con- 
venient Retreat from the Corruptions of ill Com- 


pany; from the Clutter and Crowd of Cares and 


Buſineſs, and the Miſchiefs that threaten and come 


upon us from Without; but there are other Ene- 


mies and Dangers from Within, which we always 
carry about us, and cannot run away from, ſpiri- 
tual and internal Difficulties, domeſtick and pecu- 
liar Evils; and the Scripture takes expreſs Notice, 
that the Wilderneſs was the Place, where our Savi- 
our was aſſaulted, and tempted by the Devil. Re- 
tirement is a dangerous Weapon in the Hands of 
Young Men ; ſuch as are hot and imprudent, 
raſh and aki ; and there is great Reaſon to 
fear, that, what Crates ſaid to a Young Man whom 
he found walking all alone, is generally true of 
ſuch Perſons; and that ſuch, when they are by 
themſelves, are in very bad Company. This is 
the Place where Fools lay their wicked Projects; 
here they find Leiſure and Opportunities for con- 
triving their own Ruin; here they cheriſh and in- 


dulge unlawful Deſires; file, and poliſh, and re- 


fine upon their own Paſſions, without Obſervation, 
without Controul. A Man had need be very wiſe, 
to know how to make the beſt Uſe of Privacy; 


watchful and well fortified, before he is fit to be 


A Life of Company, and of Solitude. 549 
truſted with himſelf ; for many times ones own Chap. 54- 
Hands are the very worſt he can be put into. WY 
It is an excellent Petition which the Spaniards uſe, 
even to a Proverb. *O Lord, Ibeſeech thee, preſerve 
me from my ſelf. Very few indeed have Diſcretion 
enough to be left to themſelves, and nothing is ſo bad, 
but Secrecy and Solitude are powerful Temptations to 
comply with it. But for Men to take up their Heels, 
and skulk in a Corner, upon any private and per- 
ſonal Conſideration, though it be a lawful and 
commendable one in itſelf, which is yet the beſt, 
and not always the Truth of the Caſe (for very 
often Cowardice, and Weakneſs of Spirit, Peeviſh- 
neſs and Pets, or ſome other diſcontented or vici- 
ous Paſſion is at the Bottom of all this pompous and 
pretended Contempt of the World) is to turn De- 
ſerter, and not dare to ſtand to our Arms. There 
is a mighty Difference between forſaking the World, 
and falling out with it; between conquering, and 
not hazarding our Perſons in the Engagement. 
And when Men are in a Capacity of becoming 
beneficial to others, and may be Inſtruments of 
great and general Good, to excuſe themſelves 
from ſerving the Publick, and abandon all Society, 
| when they might adorn and be uſeful in it, is to 
betray their Truſt, to bury their Talent in a Napkin 
to hide the Candle which God hath lighted, ander a 
Buſbel, when the ſetting it on a Candleſtick might 
enlighten others, and do great Service to all that are in 
the Houſe. It requires then much Deliberation, and 
many uncommon Circumftances, to give Men 2 
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Guarda mi, Dios de mi. | 
Nemo eſt ex imprudentibus, * fib * debeat. Soli. 
tado omnia perſuadet. | | 
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Right thus to diſpoſe of Themſelves. And they 


who preſume to do it merely out of private Con- 


ſiderations, and make the Publick no part of their 
Concern, are ſo far from deſerving to be applaud- 
ed for their Virtue and Reſignation, that they are 
guilty of a great F ault, and liable to very * and 
ſevere Cenſure. 
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CH Ar. LV. 
A Life in Common, compared with that 
F di find Properties. 


9 Perſons have been of Opinion, that a 
Liſe, where all things are in Common, and 


there is no ſuch Diſtinction as Mine or Thine, hath 
the greateſt Tendency to Perfection, and is beſt 
accommodated for the cheriſhing and maintaining 


of Charity and Concord, and Union among Men. 
But Experience ſhews us daily, that whatever Con- 
veniencies it may really have of this kind, yet are 
they not ſo great, nor ſq effectual to the Purpoſes 
before-mention'd, as thoſe Perſons have imagined. 
For in the firſt Place, whatever Appearance there 
may be outwardly of Kindneſs and good A gree- 


ment, yet there is no ſuch thing as an entire and 
hearty Affection, nor the ſame tender Regards for 


that which is in Common, as a Man finds where 


he alone is concern'd. To this purpoſe it is that 


we havetwo Proverbs, The College Horſe is always 


ill ſadled; and Every Body's Buſineſs is No Bod)'s Bu- 


a. Men conſider, that Others are equally con- 


cern d 
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Of a Life in Common, and Diſtindt. 35 
cern'd in the Care, and in the Damage; that the Chap. 55. 
Loſs is not immediately their own, and that each 
Member of the Society ſtands in that reſpect equal- 

ly related to them, and that begets a Coldneſs 
and Indifferency among them. But, which is a 

great deal worſe, this State does naturally produce 

1 Quarrels and Diſcontents, Murmuring and mu- 

tual Hatred; every Community is but too full a 
Demonſtration of it, and the very Holicſt and Beſt 
that ever was, the Primitive Church it ſelf, could 
not, you ſee, be exempted from the Misfortune. 
For, though the Inſtitution deſign all Things ſhould 
be equal, yet unleſs you could make the Deſires of 
the Perſons ſo too, they will always be full of 
Complaints, and Jcalous, that ſome are preferred, 
and others neglected; like the Grecians and their 
Widows in the daily Diſtributions. The Nature Acts. vi 
of Love is like that of great Rivers; which, while 
they continue united in one Sream, arc navigable, 
and carry Veſſels of vaſt Burden; but if you cut 
them into freſh Channels, and divide the Water, 
they are no longer ſerviceable in that kind ; and 
thus, when Mens Aﬀections are divided, and part- 
ed, as it were, among a great many Objects, not 
any one of thoſe Perſons or Things is of very 
tender Concern; for all the Force and Vigor of 
the Paſſion is ſcattered and broke to Pieces. Now, 

in a Life of Community, there are ſeveral Degrees; 
To live, that is, to eat and drink together at a 
common Table, is very decent and well, (thus 
we find it practiſed in ſome of the beſt and moſt 
ancient Commonwealths, as Lacedæmon and Crete 
particularly) ſuch publick Meals are very uſeſul 
for the teaching Men to be modeſt and reſerved, 
x Nn4 and 
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Book I. and keeping up Diſcipline, Society, and good Or- 
[ erer; and they do alſo miniſter Occaſion for great 
4 Variety of very uſeful and improving Diſcourſe. 
But to think of pulling up the Fences and Inclo- 
| ſures, and lay all in common, is a wild Imaginati- 
| tion. Plato was once of this Opinion, but he 
thought better of it afterwards. And indeed the 
Project would be ſo ar from reconciling and uni- 
ting all, that the certan (neee of it would 
be to overturn and confound all. 


— 
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A Town and a Country Life compared 
together, 


His is a Compariſon very eaſy for any Man 

| who is a true Lover of Wiſdom, to make; 

| for almoſt all the Advantages lie on one fide. The 

| Pleaſures and Conveniences both of Body and 

' Mind, Liberty, Contemplation, Innocence, Health, 

! and Delight. In the Country a Man's Mind is free 

[ and eaſy, diſcharg'd, and at his own Diſpoſal : But 

' in the City the Perſons of Friends and Acquaintance, 
one's own and other People's Buſineſs, fooliſh Quar- 
rels, ceremonious Viſits, impertinent Diſcourſe, and 

aà thouſand other Fopperies and Diverſions ſteal = 
away the greateſt part of our Time, and leave no 
Leiſure for better and more neceſſary Employment. 
W har infinite Perplexities, Avocations, Diſtractions 
of the Mind, and, which is worſt of all, what abo- 

. rginable Debaucheries, and Depravations of Man- 


OI wer 


Of a Town and a Country Life. 


fers, does ſucha Life expoſe Men to? Great Towns Chap. 56. 
are but a larger ſort of Priſons to the Soul, like 


Cages to Birds, or Pounds to Beaſts. This celeſtial 
Fire within us will not endure to be ſhut up, it 
requires Air to brighten and make it burn clear; 
which made Columella ſay, that a Country Life is 


Couſin-German to Wiſdom; fora Man's Thoughts 


cannot be idle; and when they are ſet looſe from 
the World, they will range and expatiate freely in 
noble and profitable Meditations. But how ſhall a 
Man hope to command his Thoughts, or pretend 
to call them his own, in the midſt of all the Clut- 
ter, and Buſineſs, the Amuſements, nay, the Con- 
fuſions of the Town? A Country Life is infinitely 
more plain, and innocent, and diſpoſed to Purity 
and Virtue. In Cities Vice aſſembles in Troops; 


the very Commonneſs of it makes it unobſerv'd; 


it hardens and reconciles us to the Practice, Exam- 
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ple, and Cuſtom, and the meeting with it at eve- 
ry Turn, makes the thing familiar; and thus the 
Diſeaſe ſeizes us ſtrongly and preſently „and we 
are gone all on the ſudden, by living in the midſt 
of the Infection. Whereas in the Country, thoſe 
Things are ſeen or heard with Abhorrence and 
Amazement, which the Town ſees and does every 
Day without Remorſe or Concern. As for Plea- 
ſure and Health, the clear Air, the Warmth and 
Brightneſs of che Sun, not polluted with the ſul- 

try Gleams and loathſome Stenches of the Town; 


the Springs and Waters, the Flowers and Groves, 


and, in ſhort, all Nature is free, and eaſy, and gay; 
the Earth unlocks her Treaſures, refreſhes us with 
her Fruits, feaſts every Senſe, and gives us ſuch En- 
tertainment, as Cities know nothing of, in the 
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Book ſtifling Preſs of Houſes ſo that to live there, is to 
ll ſhut one's ſelf up, and be baniſh'd from the World. 
Beſides all this, a Country Retirement is more active 
| and fit for Exerciſe; and this creates an Appe- 
tite, preſerves and reſtores Health and Vigor, har- 
dens the Body, and makes it luſty and ſtrong. The 
| greateſt Commendation of the Town is, Conve- 
| nience for Buſineſs and Profit. It is indeed the 
Seat of Trade and private Gain, and therefore fit 
to be the Darling of Merchants and Artificers: 
And it is the Place accommodated to Publick Ad- 
miniſtrations; but this latter but a very ſmall part 
| of Mankind are called to, or capable of. And Hi- 
| ſtory tells us, that heretofore excellent Perſons 
| were fetch'd out of the Country, to undertake Af- 
| fairs of the greateſt Importance; and as ſoon as 
i they had finiſh'd theſe, they retir'd again with 
wonderful Delight, and made the Town not a 
Matter of Choice, but Neceſſity and Conſtraint : 
This was a ſhort Scene of Labour and Buſineſs to 
them; but the Country was the Seat of their Plea- 
ſure, and more conſtant Reſidence. 
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Cana LVL 
Of a Military Life. 


HE Profeſſion and Employment of a Soldier, 
if we reſpec the Cauſe and Original Deſign 
of it, is very worthy and honourable ; for it pre- 
tends to protect the Safety, and promote the Gran- 
deur of one's native Country ; to preſerve it in 
4 P cace, 


Of a Military Life. 


Peace, and guard it from the Inſults of Enemies Chap. 57. 
abroad, and turbulent Spirits at home; than which 


nothing can be more juſt, nothing more univer- 
fally beneficial. It is alſo noble and great in the 
Execution of this Deſign: For Courage, which is 
its proper Quality and Character, is the braveſt, 
moſt generous, moſt heroick of all Virtues: And 
of all human Actions and Exploits, thoſe of War 
are the moſt celebrated and pompous; inſomuch, 
that the Titles and Enſigns of Honour borrow their 
Names from, and are aſſign'd as Rewards to them. 
It hath alſo many Pleaſures peculiar to it; the Con- 
verſation of Men of the firſt Quality, in Heat of 
Youth, and full of Fire and Activity; the being 


familiarly acquainted with ſtrange Accidents and 


wonderful entertaining Sights; Freedom of Beha- 
viour, and Converſe without Trick or Art; a maſ- 


culine and hardy way of living, above Ceremony 


or Form; Variety of Attemps and Succeſſes; the 
moving Harmony of warlike Muſick, which en- 
tertains the Ears, charms all the Senſes, warms 
the Soul, and inſpires it with Valour; the Grace- 
fulneſs of Motion and Diſcipline, that tranſport 
and delight us with a pleaſing Horror; that Storm 
of Shouts and Alarms, which the louder it grows, 
the more raviſhing and animating it is; and the 
roaring Ordnance of ſo many thouſand Men that 
fall on with incredible Fury and Eagerneſs. 
But when all theſe, and as many more Excel- 
lencies, as its moſt zealous Patrons can attribute to 
this Calling, have been allow'd, every reaſonable 
Man muſt acknowledge on the other hand, that 
the plundering, undoing, murdering one another, 


and — the making theſe a Matter of Art 
and 
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Book I. and Study, a Science and a Commendation, ſeems 
highly unnatural, and the Effect of Barbarity and 


Madneſs. Nothing is a ſtronger Evidence againſt 
Mankind, of their Weakneſs, and Imperfection, 
and foul Degeneracy ; for it ſets us below the very 
Brutes themſelves, in the moſt ſavage of which the 
original Imprefſions of Nature are not defac'd to 
this ſcandalous Degree. W hat an infinite Folly, 
what an execrable Rage is it, to create all this Di- 


ſturbance, and turn the World upſide-down, to 


encounter and run thro' ſo many Hazards by Sea 
and Land, for a Prize ſo very doubtful and full of 


Chance, as the Event of a Battel? Why ſhould 


we make Campaigns abroad, and turn Volunteers 
to foreign Princes, to run with ſo much Eager- 
neſsand Appetiteafter Death, (which may be found, 


nay, which, of its own Accord, meets us at home, 


and offers itſelf every where) and that without 
propoſing to ourſelves ſo much as decent Burial ? 
To fall on, and kill Men that we have no Spite, 
no Reſentment againſt z nay, Men that are abſo- 
lute Strangers, and whom we never ſaw in all our 
Lives? Why this mighty Heat and Fury to one 
that hath done thee no Hurt, given thee no Pro- 
vocation? What a Madneſs is it to venture Loſs of 
Limbs and Blood, Wounds and Bruiſes, which 
when they do not take Life quite away, make it 
ſubje& to Remedies and Pains a thouſand times 


more grievous and inſupportable than Death? Had 


you Obligations of Duty and Conſcience, it were 
another Matter; but to do this for Breeding and 
Fame, to ſacrifice and deſtroy one's ſelf for a Man 
that you never ſaw, who hath no manner of Ten- 
derneſs or Concern for you; and. only ſtrives to 
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mount upon the dead or maim'd Body, that he Chap. 57: 


may ſtand a little higher, and enlarge his own 


1 Proſpect: Nothing but very weighty Reaſons, and 


the neceſſary Defence of all that is dear to us, can 
make ſuch an Undertaking prudent and commen- 
dable: And in ſuch Caſes all perſonal Conſiderati- 
ons ought to be deſpiſed as much asotherwiſe they 
are fit to be valu'd. And I hope too, the Reader 
takes notice all along, that I ſpeak of thoſe who 
chuſe the Trade for mercenary Ends', or out of 


falſe Notions of Gallantry ; and not with any In- 
tention to diſcourage the Duty of Subjects to their 


Prince, whoſe juſt Quarrels they ought — to 


account their o own. 


The 
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1 he Fifth and 2 Di ference | 
between ſome Men and o- 
thers ; taken from the Ad- 
Van 45 es and Diladvanta- 
Les, 7 which Nature or 
Fortune hath diſtinguiſhed 


them. 


PREFACE. 
HI laſt Diſtinction is abundantly notorious and 
viſible to every Eye; it hath indeed ſeveral 


Branches and Conſiderations included under it ; 
but all I think may be conveniently enough reduced to 


two general Heads; which, according to the vulgar X 


Way of Expreſſion, may be termed Happineſs and Un- 
happineſs ; being high or low in the World. To that 
of Happineſs or Greatneſs, belong Health, Beauty, and 
other Dualifications and Advantages of Body and Per- 
on, Liberty, Nobility, Honour, Authority, Learning, 
Riches, Reputation, Friends. In Unhappineſs or Mean- 
neſs of Condition are comprehended the Contraries of 
all theſe, which, without naming particularly, we ea- 
ſily underſtand tobe the Privation or Want of the fore- 
mentioned Advantages. Now theſe Particulars are 
the 
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ße Occaſion of infinite Variety in Men's Circumſtan- 
ces and Conditions of Life; for a Man may be happy 
in ibe Enjoyment of one, or two, or three of theſe Qua- 
* lities, and yet not ſo in the reſt; and even in thoſe he 
* hath, he may be happy in a greater or leſs Degree; 
! and thoſe Degrees are capable of being ſo many, that 
it is not eaſy, if at all poſſible, to expreſs or conceive 
them. But upon the whole Matter, in the Diſtribu- 
tion aud Diſpoſal of our Fortunes and Affairs, Pro- 
vidence hath ſo ordered it, that few or none ſhould be 
either happy or unhappy in every one of theſe Reſpetts. 
He then that partakes of moſi, and particularly thoſe 
three Advantages, of Nobility, Dignity or Authority, 
and Riches, is eſteem d great; and he that bath none 
of thoſe three, is reckoned among the mean Men. But 
ſeveral Perſons have only one or two of the three; and 
ſo they ſtand in a ſort of middle Capacity, between the 
two Extremes, and are neither high nor low. We will 
[peak very briefly to each of them. | 
As for Health and Beauty, and other Advanta- Chap. vi. 

ges that relate to the Body and Perſons of Men, Chap. X. 
enough hath been ſaid of them already; and fo 

' likewiſe of Sictneſs and Pain, which are Diſadvan- 
rages contrary to them. 


| CHAP. 
of F | | 
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| | CHAT. LVIN. : 
| Of Liberty and Serwitude. 


W 7berty paſſes in the Eſteem of many for a moſt. 
eminent Adyantage, and Servitude for a very 
grievous Evil; ſo exceeding great, that ſome have 
rather choſen to die, and that after a very barba- 
rous and painful manner, than to be made Slaves 
or Captives ; nay, rather than come into any dan- 
ger of ſeeing their own, or their Country's Free- 
dom and Properties infringed, or uſurp'd upon. 
Burt as in all other Caſes of the like Nature, ſo in 
this alſo, there may be a very criminal Exceſs of 
Partiality, and a fanciful Fondneſs of what we de- 
ſervedly have a high eſteem for. There is in truth 
a twofold Liberty; the true and proper ſort is that 
of the Mind; for this is in every Man's own keep- 

ing and Diſpoſal, no Body can wreſt it out of our 

Hands, nothing can impair or encroach upon it, 

not even the Tyranny of Fortune itſelf. On the 
other ſide, the Bondage of the Mind is the heavieſt, 
and moſt wretched of all others; to live a Slave 
to one's Appetites and Luſts; to lie down in our 
Chains, and let our Paſſions prey upon us; to be 
led by the Noſe by Prejudice, and Error, and 
Superſtition: O this! This is a miſerable Cap» 
tivity indeed. The Liberty of one's Perſon is really 
valuable, but till that lies at the Mercy of For- 
tune. And as valuable as it is, yet (unleſs it be 
attended with ſome very uncommon Circumſtance | 
10 
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to enhance its Worth) there can never be Juſtice Chap. 584 
or Reaſon in giving it the Preference above Life A 


itſelf, as ſome of the Ancients have done, who 
choſe to ſuffer, nay, to inflict Death, and make 
it the Work of their own Hands upon them- 
ſelves, rather than not die free: And even of this 
(to me ſeeming) Extravagance, we find large Com- 
mendations, as if it were a more exalted Virtue 
than ordinary, ſo very dreadful Notions had they 
then of Slavery. * [t is (ſays one of them) the 
Obedience of an enfeebl d and deſpicable Soul, that bath 
parted with its own Will. And yet as vile as they 
repreſent this State, very great and very wiſe Men 
have liv'd in it; as Regulus, Valerian, Plato, Epi- 
fetus; and have had the Misfortune too of very 
wicked, unjuſt, and barbarous Maſters; and yer 
they have never brought any diſhonourable Refle- 
ctions upon their Virtues, or thought themſelves 
one whit the worſe for it, becauſe in truth and 


very deed, they ſtill continu'd free, and at their 
: own Diſpoſal; much more ſo than the Maſters, 
who pretended to Dominion over them. 


* Servitus obedicntia eſt fracti & abjecti Animi, arbitrio ca- 


>? rentis ſuo. 
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3: AT Ovilzy is a Quality or Diſtinction receiy'd 
I aud valu'd in all Parts of the World: It is 
a Mark and an Attractive of Honour and Reſpect, 


inſlituted and brought into Uſe for very good Rea - 
ſons, and much to the Benefit of the Publick. 


2. Ir is not every where the ſame, but differently 
7 n reputed, and taken in divers Senſes, according to 


the different Judgments of Men, and the Cuſtoms 


find ſeveral Sorts or Species of it pretended to; but 
according to the common and moſt general No- 
tion of the thing, it is the Quality of a Man's Family. 
Ariſtotle calls it, the Antiquity of the Family, and 
the long Continuance of an Eftate in it. Plutarch 
terms it the Yirtze of the Family; meaning by this, 
ſome certain Character, and particular good Qua- 
lity, for which our Anceſtors were eminent, and 
which hath been propagated in Succeffion, and 
is continu'd in the ſeveral Deſcendants of that 


Houſe. Now what this Quality is in particular, 
which ſhould merit ſuch a Diſtinction, hath not * 
been agreed on all hands. Some, and indeed the 
greater Part, will have it to be Atchievements in 

War: Others add, or equal to this, politick and } 
civil Prudence; whereby Men become neceſſaryß 
to the State by their Counſels, as the former do in 
the Field. To theſe have likewiſe been added 


Eminence in Learning, and particular Offices in 


the | 


of the Countries where they live. From hence we 
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the Courts of Princes, as Accompliſhments thought Chap 59. 
fit and ſufficient to diftinguiſh a Man's Family, and 
derive Honour down upon thoſe that deſcend from 
him. Bur I think it muſt be acknowledg'd by all 
conſidering Perſons, thar the military Honours have 
the Advantage, and deſerve a Preference above all 
the reft, both becauſe the Qualities of this kind are 
moſt ſerviceable to the State in its greateft Exigen- 
cies and Diſtreſſes; and becauſe it is the moſt 
painful and laborious, and expoſes Men's Perſons 
do the greateſt and moſt apparent Dangers. From 
whence it is, that a particular Veneration and Re- 
ſpect, a louder Applauſe and Commendation is 
allowed univerſally to them; and that theſe by 

* way of Eminence and Privilege, have attain'd to 

: thar diſtinguiſhing Character of Valour or Worth. 
Now according to this Opinion, two Things are 
neceſſary, and muſt both contribute as Ingredients 

to the Compoſition of that which is the rrue and 
perfect Nobility. Firſt, There muſt be the Profeſſi- 
on and Appearance of this Virtue or good Quality 
ſerviceable to the Publick, and this is as it were the 
Form; and then there muſt be the Family in 
> which, as in the Matter or proper Subject, this 
Quality is inherent; that is, there is requir'dalong 
uninterrupted Continuation of it, thro? ſeveral De- 
+ ſcents, and Time out of mind. Hence, according 
to the vulgar Jargon, they are ſtiled Gentlemen, 
Z that is, Perſons who are Branches and Deſcendants 
of the ſame Blood and Houſe; bearing the ſame 
Name, and the ſame Profeſſion of this diſtinguiſh- 
ing Quality for ſeveral Generations. That Perſon 
then is truly, properly, and entirely noble, who 
+ & JR makes 
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Book I. makes ſingular Profeſſion of ſome Public Virtue 3 
"WO that renders himſelf uſeful and remarkable in the 


* 
Wisdiſtin- 


gu iſbed. 


Service of his Prince and his Country; and is 
ſprung from Relations and Anceſtors, who have 
done the ſame before him, in the reſpective Ages 
when they liv'd. 
Some, it is true, have ſeparated theſe two Qua- 
lifications, and conſider'd them apart, as being of 
Opinion, that one of theſe ſingly, that is, per/onal 
Virtue and Worth, without any Advantages of Birth, 
is ſufficient to entitle a Man to this Honour. They 
think it hard that Men ſhould be excluded merely 
upon Conſideration of their Anceſtors wanting the 
Excellencies which they have rendred themſelves 
conſpicuous for. Now this is a perſonal and ac- 
quir'd Nobility; and very valuable it is; but yet 
the Vogue and Cuſtom of the World hath fo far 
obtain'd, that they think it very hard too, for the 


Son of a Cobler, a Butcher, or a Plough-Man, to 


ſtart up noble, and be rank'd among the moſt an- 
cient Honours, let his Service to the Publick have 
been never ſo great and valuable. But yet this 


Opinion hath got good footing in ſeveral Nati- 3 


ons, and particularly among the Turks. For they 
have no regard at all to a Man's Blood, the Nobi- 
lity of his Anceſtors, or the Antiquity of his De- 
ſcent; they look upon theſe Conſiderations to be 
full of unreaſonable Partiality, Checks and Dif 


couragements to Men's Bravery; and therefore, to 


cheriſh the Inclinations of doing gloriouſly, they 1 
lay the whole Streſs upon perſonal Performances 
and Accompliſhments ; and particularly upon 


actual Courage, and thoſe Excellencies that are 


purely military. The other Part of this Di- 
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ſtinction, is that which conſiſts in the Antiquity Chap 59. 


of a Man's Family only, where the Pretenſions 


to Nobility are merely upon the Account of his 


Progenitors, without any Profeſſion of ſuch a Qua- 
lity as was before mention'd and explain d; and 
this is a Nobility which runs in the Blood, and is 
purely natural. 

If we would ſtate the G between theſe 
two Sorts thus divided, and each im when 


cannot but appear to any Man of ſound Judgment, 
the leſs worth and more defective of the two, th6? 


ſingle and by itſelf, that which is — natural lity. 5 


a great many People think, or at leaſt expreſs them- 


ſelves otherwiſe upon the Matter: But it is the 
Effect of moſt egregious Folly, or inſufferable Va- 
nity ſo to do. The natural is an Accompliſhment 
entirely anothers, and not in any Degree one's own. 


* For Anceſtors divine Original, 
And Deed not done by us, we ours miſcall. 


SANDYS. 


No other Perſon bath lived for our Honour; nor ought 
that to be reputed ours, which was long before we had 
a Being; and what can be more ſenſeleſs, than for 
a Man to look big, and to value himſelf upon a 

g which is none of his? This is what may hap- 


5 pen to the moſt vicious and profligate, the moſt 


trifling and inſignificant Wretch alive; it may be 


Genus & Proavos, & quæ non fecimus ipſi, 
Vix ea noſtra voco. Ovid. 


Nemo vixit in gloriam noſtram; nec quod ante nos fuit, no- 


ſtrum eſt. 
O 3 


the 
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the Portion of Fools, and Knaves, and Villains; 
Nor is it of any manner of Uſe or Advantage to 
others; it is not capable of being communicated 
to the Profit of thoſe with whom we have any 
Dealings or Converſation; it contributes nothing 
of Pleaſure or Satisfaction in Society, as Learning, 
and Juſtice, and Goodneſs, and Beauty, and Riches 
do, but is perſectly idle and fruitleſs. Thoſe who 
have nothing elſe to recommend them to the Re- 

ſpect of others, but only this Nobility of Fleſh and 
Blood, cry it up at a great rate, and have their 
Mouths perpetually full of it. They ſwell and 
vapour, and you are ſure to hear of their Families 
and great Relations every third Word. And in- 
deed they do wiſely and as becomes them; for 


_ 7 


this is making the beſt of their laſt and only Stake. 


And by this Mark they commonly diſtinguiſh 
themſelves; for you may depend upon it there is 
no good Bottom, nothing of true Worth of their 
own; when they inſiſt ſo much, and reſt their 
Credit upon that of other Men. But alas! this is 
all Vanity and Shadow, and their Glory will be as 
ficeting and frail as that which the Prophet re- 
proaches Ephraim with, when it ariſes from ſuch 


ix. mean and wretched Inſtruments, as from the Earth, 


and from the Womb, and from the Conception, and 
lies all bury'd in Duſt and Rubbiſh underneath the 
Monuments of their Anceſtors. Theſe Men are 
Uke Criminals when they are hard purſu'd, that 
rake Sanctuary at the Altars and Sepulchres of the 


Dead; and in ſome former Ages, laid hold on the 


Statues of the Emperors for Refuge; ſo when theß 
are beaten out from all Pretenſions to true Merit 
Au Honour, from any Qualifications properly their 
| nh, j 
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own, they retreat behind the Banners and At- Chap. 59* 
chievements of their Forefathers, and make their 
laſt Recourſe to Monuments, and Pedigrees, and 


Coats of Arms. But what Advantage can it be to 
a blind Man, that his Parents had good Eyes? Or 
how does it help the Infirmities of a Stammerer, 
that his Grandfather had a ſmooth and voluble 
Tongue? Does the former of theſe ſee one whit 
the better? or is the latter ever the more e 

or intelligible for this? And yet they are the Men 
of Infirmities and great Defects, that are common» 
ly your vain Boaſters, haughty in their Deport- 
ment, inſolent in Converſatian, and treating with 
Contempt Men better than themſelves, becauſe 
ſome Body who is long ſince rotten in their Grave, 
was good in his Generation: So extremely abſurd, 
and contrary to all the Rules of Equity and Com- 
mon Senſe, is this extravagant Notion of Nobility 
by Deſcent only, A Father by his Frugality and 
Prudence raifed the Family, and therefore the Pro- 


digal Son, who ſquanders all away, and beggars 
the Family, values himſelf upon the Prudence of 
his Father. A brave General deſerv'd the firſt and 
2 beſt Promotion, and therefore his Great-Grandſon, 


though a rank Coward, ſhall not only inherit his 
Titles and Eſtate, (in which there may be Reaſon, 


2 becauſe Men eſteem themſelves rewarded by the 


Continuance of thoſe external Forms and Honours 


do their Poſterity) but this Coward ſhall really think 
himſelf a better Man than another brave Fellow 
3 with whom he converſes, becauſe his Great-Grand- 

facher was brave. And yet, as extravagant as this 


Folly is in infelf, it will be, and always hath been 
epidemical, For Saluft obſerv'd even in his Time, 
04  ®*7bas 
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examine the Matter, it will be found that this 
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* That Pride and a diſdainful Temper, was an Evil 
that uſually went along with Duality and good Birth. 

As for that other kind of Nobility, which is per- 
ſonal and acquir'd, the Condition of it is the very 
Reverſe of the former. It hath very excellent 
Qualities and Effects; it is peculiar to the Poſſeſ- 
ſor; he hath a full and indiſputable Title, and Me- 
rit hath made it all his own: It cannot be diſpen- 


ſed promiſcuouſly, nor fall upon a Man that will 


be a Diſhonour to it; and it is of infinite Benefit 


and Advantage to all who converſe, or can any 


way come to be concern'd with it. Nay, if we 


hath the Advantage, even in the darling and ſo 


much-boaſted Point of Antiquity too; and we 


are very ſure, by ſad Experience, that it is much 
more rare and uncommon than the natural. For 
from this it was, that the natural firſt took its 
beginning; the ſo much celebrated Anceſtors got 
their Nobility this way; and their degenerate Off- 


ſpring are beholden to it in the Perſons of them, 


for all the Subject of their Vanity ever ſince. In 


ſhort, this is real and ſubſtantial, it conſiſts in 


Virtue, and Uſefulneſs, and good Conſequences to 
all Mankind; not empty, and dry, and a gay 
Idea; a Dream, and Creature of a deluded Ima- 


gination only: This proceeds from the Mind and 


the very Man, not from the Blood and Body; 


and Minds are the ſame ; every whit as generous _ 


and great, and by Improvement and Induſtry fre- 
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Blood may differ, and not be noble. o (ſays Chap. 59- 


Seneca) is a Gentleman? The Man, whom Nature 
hath diſpoſed, and as it were cut out for Virtue; this 
Man is well born indeed: For the Man wants nothing 
elſe to make him noble, who bath a Mind ſo generous, 
that he can riſe above, and triumph over Fortune, let 


bis Condition of Life be what it will. 


But theſe two kinds dwell moſt amicably to- 


indeed there ſeems a great Aptitude and Diſpoſi- 


tion for them to do) and when they center thus 


in one Perſon, then the Nobility is perfect and com- 
pleat. The Natural is an Introduction, and Occa- 
ſion, a Spur to the Perſonal; for all things have a 


ſtrong Tendency, and very eaſily revert to their firſt 


and natural Principle. And as the natural firſt 
took its Origin and Exiſtence from the perſonal, 
ſo it inclines and leads the Perſons ſo deſcended to 
imitate, nay, to emulate the Glories of their noble 
Progenitors. The Seeds of Virtue and Honour are 
in them already. 


+ In Sons their Father's Virtues ſhine, 
And Souls as well as Faces keep the Line. 


This one Advantage is obſervable in being nobly born, 


that it makes Men ſenfible they are allied to Virtue, 


and lays ſtrong Obligations upon them not to degenerate 
from the Excellencies of their Anceſtors. And ſure 
there cannot be a more forcible Motive to ſpur and 


* Quis generoſus? Ad Virtutem à Natura bene compoſitus, 


Animus facit nobilem, cui ex 9 2 ſupra for- 


tunam liceat ſurgere. 
1 Fortes creantur fortibus & bonis, &c. Hor. Ode iv. Lib. 4. 
quicken 


Both toge- 


gether, and often meet in the ſame Perſon, ( as ther. 


6. 
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Book I. quicken Men in the Purſuit of Glory, and the at- 
\Y> tempting great and noble Actions, than the being 


conſcious to themſelves, that they are come out of 
the Loins of thoſe very Perſons, who have beha- 


Country, and been eminent and uſeful in their Ge- 
nerations. Is it. poſſible Men can pleaſe themſelves 
with theſe Reflections to feed their Vanity, as it 

is manifeſt they do, and not think at the ſame time 
how vile and reproachful it is in them, to baſtar- 
dize and bely their Race, to ſerve only as a Foil to 


their Forefathers Virtues, and caſt back Darkneſs | 


and Diſgrace upon the Luſtre of their Memories? 

Nobility granted by the particular Patent, and 
partial Favour of a Prince, without any Merit to 
give a Title to it, and neither perſonal Accom- 
pliſhments, nor an ancient Family to ſupport and 


ſer it off, is rather a Blemiſh and Mark of Shame, 


than of Honour. Ir is a poor, pitiful, Parchment- 
Nobility, bought to ſupply a needy King, or to 
feed a hungry Courtier; the Price of Silver and 


Gold, or the Effect of Countenance and Acceſs; 


not the Purchaſe of Blood and Sweat, as ſuch Ho- 
nours ought to be. Bur if it be granted for any 
ſingular Deſert, and ſignal good Services, then it 
falls not within the Compaſs of this Notion; but 
is to be reputed perſonal and acquired, and hath a 
Right to all thoſe Privileges and Commendations, 
which are ſaid to belong to that ſort of Nobility 
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Cu. LX. 
Of Honour. 
T is the Notion of ſome, but a very miſtaken 
Notion ſure it is, that Honour is the proper 


Price and Recompence of Virtue. Others have a 
| little corrected this Notion, by calling it, the Ac- 


kk nowledgment of Virtue in the Perſons to whom 
we pay it, or the Prerogative of a good Opinion 


- firſt, and then of thoſe outward Reſpects, whereby 
we teſtify that good Opinion; for it is moſt cer- 
; tainly a Privilege that derives its Eſſence and Na- 


ture principally from Virtue. Others call it Vir- 


tue's Shadow, which follows or goes before it; as 
the Shadow does the Subſtance and Body from 
: whence it is reflected. But, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, it is the Splendor or Fame of brave and vir- 
tuous Actions, darted out from the Soul upon the 
: Eyes of the World, and then rebounding back 
again upon our ſelves, by that Demonſtration it 
gives of what others think of us, and the mighty 
Satisfaction of the Mind reſulting from this Senſe 
of their good Eſteem. | 
| Now, Honour is ſo very highly eſteemed, fo ve- 
ry eagerly ſought, that we generally baulk no Dif- 
eulty to come at it. We endure any thing for 
its ſake, deſpiſe every thing in Compariſon of it; 
even Life itſelf is not thought a Purchaſe too dear 
do compaſs it. And yet after all, this is but a thin, 
ry Buſineſs, uncertain and fickle; foreign and at 
ſome 
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Book I. ſome Diſtance from the Perſon receiving it, and g 
the Things for which it was paid. It is not only 
not eſſential to him, not any Part or Appurtenance 
of his Perſon and Subſtance, but it ſcarce ever 
comes home to him. For, generally ſpeaking, this 
Deference is given to Perſons either abſent or dead; 
and if living, it is not accounted good Manners to 
| praiſe them to their Faces; ſo that it waits with- 
out, and belongs to a Man's Name only ; which 
bears all his Commendations and Diſgraces, his 
Scandal, and his Reſpects; from whence one is 
ſaid to bear a good or wicked Name. | 
Now, the Name is no Part of the Nature of the _ 
Thing, but only the Image which gives us a Re- 
preſentation of it. A Mark of Diſtinction, to 
know it from other Things by: In a word, ſome- 
what that goes between the Eſence of the Thing, 
and the Honour or Diſhonour belonging to it. For 
it is applied to the Subſtance, and whatever is 
ſaid of it, good or bad, falls upon this; and is 
born by it. Now Honour, before it reſts upon 
the Name, fetches a kind of circular Flight, and 
makes ſome Stay upon the Action, the Heart and 
the Tongue. Whatever gallant, commendable 
Action is atchieved, is, as it were, the Root, the 
Source, the Parent which gives Birth and Being 
to Honour; for in truth, Honour is nothing elſe, but 
the Luſtre and Reſplendence of ſome glorious,” or bene- 
ficial, or otherwiſe noble Exploit, Whatever Per- 
fection a Thing hath in itſelf, with regard to 
its own intrinſick Worth; yet if it do not pro- 
duce ſome Effect which is excellent, it is not ca- 
pable of Honour; but to all Intents and Purpoſes 
of this kind, as if it had never been at all. The 
next 
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next Advance is made into the Mind, where it firſt Chap. 60- 
begins to live, and is form'd into good Opinions, 
and Venerable Eſteem. Then it comes abroad in 
the laſt Place, and rides Triumphant upon Men's 
\ © Tongues and Pens; and fo reflects and returns 
back again, upon the Name of the Perſon, who 
did that Celebrated Action, from whence it firſt 
' _ ſet out (as the Sun returns Daily to the Point 
from whence his Motion began,) and when it 
| _ hath finiſh'd this Courſe, it from thenceforth car- 
ties the Name of Honour, Praiſe, Glory, Renown, 
or the like. 
But to what Sorts of Performances this Recom- 
- pence is due, hath been a Queſtion much diſputed. 
Some Perſons have delivered their Opinion, that 
Honour does not only, nor properly conſiſt in a 
Man's behaving himſelf well, where great and dif- 
" _ ficult Poſts are to be filled and managed by him 
(for every Man's Circumſtances will not furniſh 
him with Opportunities of weighty Adminiſtrati- 
ons) but in the faithful Diſcharge of the Duties 
of each Perſon's particular Profeſſion, be the Ca- 
pacity of the Man what it will. For all Com- 
mendation is the Effect and Reward of a Man's 
performing commendably, that which is his pro- 
per Buſineſs to do. Thus we find Reaſon and Com- 
mion Senſe, determine us in Publick Theatres, 
which are but ſo-many Images in little of this 
Great Theatre of the Univerſe. The Condition 
and Splendor of the Character is not enquired in- 
ds, nor weighs at all with our Judgments; but He, 
who upon the Stage, plays the Part of a Servant 
or Buffoon, if he do it well, and to the Life, 
g meets with as much Applauſe, as if he had repre- 
: | ſented 
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| Book I. ſented a General, or an Emperor. And he that 


WY” cannot work in Gold, if he ſhew the Perſection of 


his Art, and carve the Poſtures and Proportions 


well, in Copper, or in Plaiſter, is reputed a good 


Statuary z becauſe this Excellence depends not up- 
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on the Fineneſs or Value of the Materials, but in 


the Skill ſhewed upon them. But yet it ſeems 15 
more reaſonable to think, that Honour is an Ad- 


vantage for ſomething more Noble and Sublime 


than Ordinary; and that no Actions, but ſuch 


only, which have Difficulty or Danger in them, 


can make juſt Pretenſions to it. Thoſe that are 
but juſt what they ought to be, ſuch as our reſpe- 
ctive Stations require, and proceeding from a Senſe 
of Obligation and Duty, cannot aſpire to ſo great 


Worth, nor put in for ſo ample a Reward; a Re- 
ward which is diſparaged by being made Common 
or Ordinary, and not ſuited to all Degrees of Per- 


ſons and Performances. Thus every virtuous and 
chaſte Wife, and every Man of Integrity and 
good Conduct, is not therefore a Perfon of Ho- 
nour. For there muſt go more than Probity to the 
denominating them ſo; there muſt be Pains, and 


Difficulty, and Danger; nay, and, ſome will tell 


you, there muſt he ſomewhat of general Good, and 
Advantage to the Publick, to juſtify that Character 
in its full and true Extent. Let a Man's Actions be 
never ſo Good, never ſo Uſeful, if they be private 
and the Advantage redound to himſelf alone, ano- 


ther ſort of Payment belongs to them. They will I 
have the Approbation of his own Conſcience; 
they will procure the Love, and Favour, and good 


Word of his Neighbours and Acquaintance ; they 
will enſure his Safety, and put him under the Pro- 


tection 
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Of Honour. 
tection of the Lane but except the Influence and 


Advantage of them be large and diffuſive, they 
cannot come up to Honour; for Honour is a pub- 


lick Thing, and imphes more of Dignity ; and 


comprehends Splendor and Noiſe, Admiration, and 


Common Fame in the Nature and Notion of it. 
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Others add farther, that an Honourable Action 


muſt not be a part of our Duty, but perfectly free 
and ſupererogating; for if Men were obliged to 
it, all Pretenſion to Honour is loſt. 

The Deſire of Honour, and Glory, and a Sol- 
licitous ſeeking the Approbation and good Opini- 
on of Others, is a very vicious, violent and pow- 
erful Paſſion. The Inordinacy whereof hath been 
ſufficiently explained and proved already in the 
Chapter concerning Ambition. But as Bad as it is 
in it ſelf, it does great Service to the Publick. For 
it reſtrains Mens Extravagancies, and keeps them 
within the Bounds of Decency and Duty; it awa- 
kens their ſleeping Powers, ſhakes off Sloth, and 
kindles in them generous Deſires, inſpires great 


Chap. xxii. 


Thoughts, and Glorious Actions. Not that it is 


much for cheir Credit to be acted and invigorated 
by ſo corrupt a Principle; but rather a Teſtimony 
and ſtrong Evidence of the Weakneſs and Poverty 
of our Nature and Condition; who are thus for- 
ced to uſe and accept clipt and counterfeit Mo- 


ney in Payment, when Standard and true Ster- 


ling cannot be had. But for the Determining 
preciſely in what Caſes, and how far this Paſſion 
is excuſable, and where it is to blame, and mutt 
be rejected and diſallow d; and for the making it; 
manifeſt, that Honour is not the proper Recom- 


pence of Virtuc, I muſt refer you to thoſe Diſtin- 


ook III. 
— 4 LVir- 
rue of Tem- 
erance, 


ctions Ch. XLII. 
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ctions and Diſcourſes e it, which vill occur 
hereafter. 

Of the Marks of Honour there is great Variety; 
but the moſt deſirable and charming, are Thoſe, 
where there are no Mixtures of private Gain and 


Intereſt; ſuch as nothing can be drawn out of, 


nor any Share lie in Common, for the Advantage 
of a Vicious Man; or of ſuch low and inferior 
People, as ſhall pretend to ſerve the Publick by 
mean and diſhonourable Offices. The leſs of Ad- 
vantage they bring with them, the more Valuable 
they are. And accordingly we find the Ancients _ 
infinitely fond of, and with all their Induſtry and 
Pains, aſpiring after thoſe, which had nothing elſe 
to recommend them, but purely their being Marks 


_ of Diſtinction, and Characteriſtical Notes of Ho- 


nour and Virtue. Of this Nature in the ſeveral 
Republicks of old, were the Garlands of Laurel 
and Oaken-Leaves, (and ſo are the particular 
“ Bearings in Coats of Arms at this Day, added 
c to the former Charges of the Field, upon ſome 


c ſpecial Piece of Service) diſtin&t Habits, and 
| Robes; the Prerogative of ſome Sirname, as Afri- 


canus to Scipio, and the like: Precedence and Place 
in Publick Aſſemblies, and Orders of Knighthood. 
It may alſo fall out, that, when a Man's Deſerts 
are Notorious and Celebrated, it ſhall be more for 
his Honour, not to have theſe Enſigns and Marks, 
than to have them. And therefore Cato ſaid well, 
that it would make more forthe Glory of his Name 


and Virtues, that People ſhould ask why the City 


had not erected a Statue to his Memory in the 
Forum, than that they ſhould enquire, why they 
had done it. 
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Cu ar. LXI. 
Of Learning. 


Y Earning is, without all Diſpute, a noble and 
the Skill to uſe it aright. But what Place and Pro- 
portion it deſerves in our Eſteem, is a Matter not 
ſo generally agreed upon. And here, as in all Ca- 


ſes of the like Nature, Men fall into Extremes, 


and others in diſparaging and undervaluing it. 


near, or be thought comparable to it; they look 


3 upon it as the ſupreme Happineſs ; a Ray and Ef- 


flux of the Divinity; they hunt after it with Ea- 
gerneſs and inſatiable Appetite; with vaſt Expence, 


and indefatigable Labour and Pains; and are con- 


tent to part with Eaſe, and Health, and every 
Thing in exchange for it. Others as much dimi- 


4 niſh and deſpiſe it; treat thoſe with Scorn who 
make it their Buſineſs and Profeſhon. And when 


we have obſerved this of either Side, I ſuppoſe my 
Reader will make no Difficulty to allow, that a 
Moderation between both is beſt, moſt ſafe, moſt 
juſt and reaſonable. I, for my own Part, were I 


to execute the Herald's Office in this Diſpute, 


ſhould think that Place is without all queſtion due 
to Integrity and Prudence, to Health and Wiſdom, 
and Virtue; nay, I ſhould not ſcruple to give Pre- 
Vor. Il. P p cedence 


I beautiful Ornament; an Inſtrument of ex- 
> cceding Uſe, when in the Hands of one that hath 


and are to blame in both; ſome in overvaluing, 


Some run it up to that extravagant Height, that 
2 they will not allow any other Advantage to come 


dee Book 
III. ch. 73. 
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cedence to Skill and Dexterity in Buſineſs: But 


then for Dignity, and noble Deſcent, and Military 
Valour, I ſhould think they might go together 


| hand in hand, or leave them to diſpute the Priority 


out among themſelves: But if I were preſs'd, and 
muſt deliver my Senſe freely and particularly, ſure 
it is equal in Honour to theſe, or at leaſt the very 
next after them. 

Now, as Sciences differ from each other, ac- | 
cording to the Subjects of which they treat, and 
the Matters they are employed about; and alſo in 
the Manner of acquiring, and attaining to a Ma- 
ſtery in them; ſo do they likewiſe in the Uſeful- | 
neſs, the Repurableneſs, the Neceſſity, the De- 
cency, the Fame, and the Gain of them. Some 


are purely ſpeculative, and aim at nothing farther 
than merely Contemplation, the entertaining, in- 


forming, improving, brightening our intellectual 


Faculties. Others are practical, and lead us di- 
rectly on to Action. Some again are real, and 
converſant in Things; they bring us acquainted 


with Matters that are without us, either natural | | 
or ſupernatural Objects; others are nominal, they 


concern Diſcourſe only, teach us Languages, e- 


plain Terms of Arts, help us to expreſs our ſelves | 
properly, and to reaſon regularly and cloſely. Now, 
from this ſhort Account, we may boldly ſay, That 
upon a Review of the foregoing Diſtinctions, thoſe 
Sciences which are moſt manly and reputable, moſt * 
uſeful, moſt neceſſary, and have leaſt of Glory, 
and Vanity, and ſordid mercenary Profit attending 
them, are infinitely preferable to the reſt. By the 
fame Reaſon then it follows, beyond all Contra- | 
diction, that the practical Sciences are of all others . 

S the 
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their Inſtructions thither; that teach us to live, 


and to die well; to command and govern, to ſub- 
mit and obey as becomes us; and therefore theſe 


are worthy our moſt ſerious Application: Who- 
ever pretends to Wiſdom, muſt lay out his Study 
and his Time here; and of ſuch, this Book is de- 
ſigned to be a compendious Summary and Abridg- 
ment: that is, of Morals, Oeconomicks, and Po- 
liticks; the firſt for governing our ſelves well, the 
ſecond for managing our domeſtick Affairs, and 
preſiding over our Families well; and the third, 
for diſcharging our publick Offices well, if we be 
called to any Part in the Adminiſtration of the Go- 


vernment; or if we be private and ſubordinate on- 


ly in both the laſt Capacities, then to conſider and 
make good the Duties incumbent upon any the 
meaneſt and moſt inferior Character. Next to 
theſe practical Sciences, the natural are to be re- 


| a garded and eſteemed, which let us into the Know- 


ledge of this Syſtem, and Fabrick of the Univerſe, 

and the infinite Variety of Creatures contained in 
it; and that, both for our own Uſe and Benefit, 
ſo far as they can be ſerviceable to us, and alſo to 
excite our Wonder and Praiſe, and moſt humble 
Adoration of his incomprehenſible Majeſty and 
Goodneſs, and Wiſdom, and Power, who is the 
Great Maſter- Builder, the conſtant Preſerver and 


SGovernor of all, and every Part of it. As for all 


the reſt, they are empty and frothy Things in 
Compariſon and tho' we may call in upon them 


i by the by, and for a little while, yet ought we 


not to ſet up our Reſt there, nor make them the 
P p 2 Buſineſs 


the moſt excellent; ſuch as propoſe the Good and Chap. 6. 
Happineſs of Man for their End, and direct al 
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Buſineſs of our Lives; becauſe the Uſe and Effect 


of them is of no great Conſideration, and they 


Exceſs of Plenty and Riches exalts and pufts up the 


contribute nothing at all towards making us one 
whit better Men. To what purpoſe then, is all 
that Time, and Trouble, and Expence, and how 
can we think it otherwiſe than loſt, or miſemploy'd, 
which we ſee ſtudious Men ſometimes lay out fo 
liberally upon them? Ir is true, they may ſerve to 


get Money, or to raiſe ſomething of a Reputation 


among the People, but it is where Men are igno- 
rant or ill-governed only: For otherwiſe they will 
ſeek and encourage ſuch Studies, as bring ſolid Com- | 
forts and Adyantages, and are built upon a firm 
Bottom. 


CHA EF; LEAK 
Of Riches and Poverty. 


T*Heſc are the two Foundations and Beginnings, 
the Root and Source of all the Troubles and 
Calamities, the Diſorders and Diſturbances, that 
confound, and put the World out of Courſe: For 


Poſſeſſors, renders them haughty and inſolent, ſwells 
them with Pride and Diſdain, prompts them to 
Luxury and Extravagance, to Senſuality and all 
manner of unlawful Pleaſures; encourages them to 
uſe their Inferiors contemptuouſly, and to inſult 
over their Wants and their Miſeries; makes them 
bold and daring, and in confidence of their Power, 
puts them upon ſeditious and dangerous Attempts. 
The extreme Poverty of others ſubdues and dejects 
their Spirits, poiſons them with Envy and reſtleſs 
Jealouſy, with Indignation and Spight, — | 
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Of Riches and Poverty. 581 
and Deſpair; and ſince Matters, they think, cannot Chap. 62. 
be worſe, provokes them to try their Fortunes, and * 
make a deſperate Puſh, in hopes they may be bet- 

ter. Plato calls the Poor the Bane and Plague of 

a Commonwealth. So that both theſe ſorts of Men 

are very dangerous; but whether of the T'wo is 
more o, conſidering People have not agreed. Ari- 

' fotle is of Opinion, that Abundance is more formi- 


| | dable to the Publick, than Want; for the State 
- hath not much to fear ſrom them who deſire no 
more than a bare Subſiſtence; but it hath Reaſon 

to be jealous of thoſe, whoſe Wealth makes them 
1 _ Ambitious and Aſpiring, and whoſe Intereſt and 


Authority, upon the account of that Wealth, gives 
them Power and Opportunities to be very trouble- 
ſome. Plato thinks Poverty the worſe ; for when 
poor People arc grown deſperate, they are furious 
and terrible Creatures; when they are irritated and 
5 _ enraged with want of Bread, and cannot live upon 
their Work; when Trading is dead, and they are 
overburden'd with Taxes; then Neceſſity, (which 
is a great Miſtreſs, and finds her Scholars very apt) 
teaches them that, which they would never have 
ventur'd upon in better and more eaſy Circumſtances; 
and this makes them bold as Lions: For tho' each 
of them ſingle can do little or no Hurt, yet their 
Numbers are always great, and theſe give them 
Confidence. But whatever the Diſeaſe be, tis 
certain the Remedy is more ready at hand, and the 
Cure eaſier, for the Poor than for the Rich; this Miſ- 
chief is quickly reſtrained, and may be timely pre- 
vented. For ſo long as they have Neceſſaries, ſo long 
as they can carry on their Trades, and maintain their 
Families by them, they are generally contented. And 
P p 3 _ therefore 
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therefore it highly concerns all Governors to pre- 
ſerve and encourage Trade, becauſe in ſo doing they 
are ſure to keep good Order among the laborious, 


and hardy, and moſt neceſſitous; which to be ſure 


are generally the moſt numerous part of the Sub- 
jects. In the mean while, we may obſerve this very 
remarkable Difference between them, that the Rich 
have the Temptation within themſelves, and are 
formidable upon the account of their own perſonal 
Vices, and the Circumſtances they are in; but the 
Poor are not ſo from themſelves, nor their Condi- 
tion, but if ever they miniſter juſt Cauſe of Fear, 
it is commonly thro' the Indiſcretion or the Cruelty 
of their Governors, who ſuffer them to be driven 
to the laſt Extremities; and when theſe pinch hard, 
and are no longer ſupportable, they are provoked 
to play a deſperate Game in their own Defence. 
Now ſeveral Lawgivers, and eminent Politicians 


have applied their Minds to contrive proper Methods 


for the keeping off, and ſecuring theStates they form- 
ed, or preſided over, from the Inconveniences at- 
tending each of theſe Extremities; and ſuch as ſo vaſt 
aDiſproportion of Eſtates and Fortunes will naturally 
expoſe the Publick to. They have been therefore 
deſirous to bring all nearer to a Level, to reduce the 
one, and raiſe the other; ſo that there ſhould be a 
kind of univerſal Mediocrity, and pretty near an 
equal Scantling : W hen things ſtood upon this Foot, 
they promiſed themſelves a ſure Foundation of 
Peace and Amity, and good Correipondence, by re- 
moving all the Grounds of Contempt on the one 
hand, and of Envy and Jealouſy on the other, quite 
out of the way. Others have ſtretched this Project 
yet further; they are for introducing a common 
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never can exiſt long any where, but in Men's own 


Brains and Imaginations. Nor is that other Deſign 


of Equality any more practicable, or indeed at all 
poſſible. For tho' Men's Income be alike, yet their 
Expences and Occaſions will be far from being ſo. 
Theſe may vary upon a thouſand Accidents; but it 
is enough that every Body is able to ſee an Inſtance 
in one, which is perfectly unanſwerable; and that is 
the Number of Children, which we all know nei- 
ther do, nor ever can increaſe in every Family alike. 
And therefore it muſt needs be inſufficient, and the 
Deſign loſt, where the Neceſſities are not, nor ever 
can be equal. All the Attempts that have been at 


any time made toward the putting in practice this 


levelling Principle, have ſcarce ever been able to 
ſet it on Foot: It coſts more than the thing is worth 
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stock, and leaving no peculiar Rights or Properties Chap. 62. 
at all. But this is impracticable, and fantaſtical, and WS 


to come to it; and if Men could arrive at it, yet it 


is highly inexpedient, and not at all to their Pur- 
poſe. The End they aim at isneverthus to be com- 
paſſed; for after all, this is at laſt but to open ano- 
ther Door, and let the very Miſcheif in the back 
way, which we take ſo much Pains to keep our. 
For if Hatred and Contention be the Evils we are 


afraid of, where do we find theſe more frequent 


and fierce than between Equals? How can we in- 


deed reaſonably expect it otherwiſe, where Men 


think themſelves a Match for one another, where 
there is no Diſtance or Reſpect to Temper, no Fear 
to curb and bind them to the Peace and their good 


Behaviour? If Envy and jealouſies ariſe againſt Su- 


periors, ſo do they likewiſe among Equals; and this 
latter ſort is the Seed of Diſturbances and Confuſi- 
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ons, Seditions and Civil Wars. Some Diſproportion 


therefore is abſolutely neceſſary, but ſuch as is mo- 


derate, and may keep the Balance even and ſteady. 
Order is like Harmony; if all Sounds were the ſame, 
there could be no Muſick; but yet it is neceſſary 
theſe different Notes ſhould agree in general Cords, 
and retain ſome a ig make the Compoſi- 
tion regular and ſweet. But a perfect Level is like 
a continu'd Uniſon; and nothing is more flat, * no- 
thing is more unequal than an exatt Equality. 

This ſo very great Diſparity of Eſtates and Poſſeſ- 
ſions, proceeds from ſeveral very different Cauſes; but 
more eſpecially from two. The one is unjuſt Bor- 
rowings, and hard Loans; when Men arc forced and 


content to take up Money at any rate, and ſubmit to 


all the unconſcionable Intereſts that griping Uſurers 


put upon them; by which means thoſe unjuſt Cre- 


ditors cat into their Eſtates, gnaw out their very 
Heart and Bowels, and by Degrees ſwallow all, and 
ſo grow fat upon the Subſtance of other People. To 
ſuch as theſe may that Complaint of the Pſalmiſt not 
improperly be applied, They eat up my People as they 
would eat Bread. The other is by Diſpoſals of Eſtates, 
and that either by Men during their own Life-time, 
:nAlicnations Dowiio andPontioniog theirChildren 
when they marry, or ſet up in the World; or elſe by 
laſt Will, and Bequeſt at the time of their Death. By 
all which Means, and by the Frugality and good 
Management of ſome, and the extravagant Profuſe- 
neſs of others, it comes to pals, that ſome Men's 
Fortunes are prodigiouſly increaſed, and others funk 
and crumbled into nothing. A prodigal Heir makes 
all Ay, and his Poſterity continue poor after him: 

Nihil eſt æqualitate inæqualius, 
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A great Fortune marries with a vaſt Eſtate; and here Chap. 62. 


one Heap is piled upon another: A rich Heireſs car- 
rics off the Eſtate and patcrnal Scat, incorporates it 


into another Houſe, and ſo the Wealth and Name 


of her own Family is either dreadfully maim'd and 
enfeebled, or cut off and quite extinct at once. Theſe 
are plain and obvious Reaſons, why ſome Men gain 


ſuch mighty Advantages over others; and ſhew us 


how ſome Families are reduced to nothing, and 


others again flouriſh as much, and are wonderfully 


ſtrengthen'd and exalted. Now all theſe Things 


ſhould be taken into Conſideration, and other Mea- 


ſnres taken to regulate and reform the Miſchiefs 


that grow from them. For tho' a perfect Equality 
be impracticable, yet a convenient Moderation is 
not: And if all be not even, yet there is noneceſii- 


ty that all ſnould be in Extremes; we may, and it is 


reaſonable we ſhould bring Matters nearer together, 
and make ſome tolerable Approaches towards ſuch 
a Mediocrity as 1s reaſonable. Such an one as is 
rcaſonable, I fay ; for an entire and throrough one is 
neither reaſonable, nor expedient, nor honeſt. This 
may be effected in ſome good Degree by private 
Perſons, in the Management and Diſpoſal of their 
own Affairs: And it may be advanced higher by 
the wholſome Conſtitutions and Counſels of thoſe 
in a publick Capacity: And both are concerned to 
have Regard to it. But of this we ſhall have ſome 


Occaſion to ſpeak more at large, when the Virtue 


or Juſtice comes to be treated of. 


The END of the FIRST Book. 
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WISDOM. 


THE 
SECOND and THIRD BOOKS. 


The PREFACE. 


AVING in the former Book explained and 
inſiſted upon the ſeveral Methods, by which 
Man may be let into a competent Knowledge of 


F  bimſalf and the Condition of human Nature; which 
| is the firſt Part of our Undertaking, and a very pro- 


per Introduction to Wiſdom: The next thing in order, 


is to enter upon the Dofrines and Precepts of Wiſdom 


z itſelf. Now that ſhall be done in this Second Book, 
y laying down ſome general Rules and Directions, re- 


> ſerving for the Buſineſs of our Third and Laſt, thoſe 
4 that are more particular, and appropriated to ſpecial 
| * Perſons and Circumſtances, according to which their 
Duties vary in proportion to their reſpective Conditi- 
ons. It was à very neceſſary Preamble in the mean 


While, to call Mens Thoughts bome, and fix them up- 
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on themſelves; to exhort and inſtruct them to handle, 
probe, and nicely to examine their Nature; that ſq 
being thus brought to a tolerable Knowledge and Senſe 
of their Infirmities and Defects, and ſadly convinced 
of the miſerable Condition they are by Nature in, they 
may be put into a better Capacity of having thoſe heal- 
ing and wholſome Remedies applied, which are meceſ- 
ſary, in order to their Recovery and Amendment. 


And theſe Remedies are no other than the Inſiru- 
fions and Exhortations proper for the attaining true 
Fiſdom. 
Put alas! It is a prodigious, aud a melancholy | 


thing to conſider, how ſtupid and regardleſs Mankind 
are of their Happineſs and Amendment. What a 
ſtrange Temper is it for a Man not to be at all ſollici- 
tous, to have the very Errand and Buſineſs he was 
ſent into the World about, well done? Every body is 


infinitely fond and covetous of living, but ſcarce am 


body is concerned, or takes any manner of Thought for 
living as becomes him. This is the very Art which 


ſhould be our chief, our only Study; and yet it is that 


hici we are leaſt Maſters of, leaſt diſpoſed to learn, 


: * 8 © 
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Our Iuclinations, and Deſigns, our Studies and En- 


deavours, are (as Experience daily ſhews ) vaſtly dif- 


| ferent, even from our very Cradles, or as ſoon as we © 


begin to be capable of any. They vary according 10 
the Temper and Conſtitution of our Bodies, the Com- 


pany we keep, the Education we are inſtituted by, the | 
infinite Accidents and Occaſions of our Lives; but frill | 


none of us caſts his Eyes that way, none makes it his 


Endeavour to manage theſe to the beſt Advantage, nom ] 
attempts heartily to improve in Wiſdom; nay, we do ! | 


not at all lay this moſt neceſſary Matter to heart, ut 
fue allow it ſo much as a fingle Thought. Or 7 
al © 
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at any time it comes in our way, accidentally and by 
„ © the by, we hear and attend to it, juſt as we would to 
op | a Tale that is told, or a Piece of News, that in no 
2 degree concerns us. The Diſcourſe perhaps is pleaſant 
7 and entertaining to ſome (and but io ſome neither, for 
1. | many will not endure nor give it a patient Hearing) 
„ | Put even thoſe who are contented, nay delighted to bear 
. it, yet hear to very little purpoſe. The Words and 
4. | Sound tickle their Senſes, and that's all they do. For 
uw as to the Thing itſelf, that makes no Impreſſion, gains 

© no Efteem, kindles no Deſires, at leaft in this ſo uni- 
* | verſally corrupt and degenerate Age of ours. In order 
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ud | to the being made duly ſenſible of the true Worth of 


> Wi dom, and how much it deſerves from us, there 
3 2 to be ſome particular Turn in our firſt Frame, 


as | ſome original Aptitude and Air in our Nature and 


i _ Complexion. If Men muff take pains, they will much 


”" 3 more willingly employ their Time, and exert their 
for | Strength and Parts in the Purſuit of Things, whoſe 
ich Effects are gay and glittering, external and ſenſible, 
va, ſuch as Ambition and Avarice, and Paſſion, propoſe 


yy 170 them; but as for Wiſdom, whoſe Fruits are ſilent 
Er- t and gentle, internal and unſeen, it hath no Attractives 
at all for them. O wretched Men! what falſe Mea- 
"* ſures do wwe take, and how fatally are we deluded ? 
Me prefer Winds and Storms. for the ſake of their 
Noiſe, where there is not ins lu, Air and Emwptineſs, 
before Body and ſolid . lance, which is calm and 
1 1 aw 3 Opinion and Reputation, before Truth and real 
Merit. Surely Mau (as was ſaid in the firſt Book) 
s no better than Vanity and M:/ery, when ſo averſe 
from, ſo incapable of 72 /dom. Every Man is taint- 

| ed with the Air which he breathes and dwells i in, goes 
r if | in the beaten Road, and lives like his Neighbours , 
at 2 and 
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and when this is made a Rule, how can it be expefled 


he ſhould take another Courſe? We follow the Track, 


and hunt by the Scent; nay, we urge our own Vices 
upon other People, wwe are eager and warm in propa- 
gating them; we difſſemble our Paſſions, adreſs and | 
trick them up, and then put them upon our Compa- | 
ions. None calls after us to ſtop our Career; we are not 
to expect it. Me are all out of the Way, and likely 
never to correft our Error, without the ſpecial Favour | 


of Heaven, and a great and generous Strength and Firm | 


neſs of Nature at the ſame time, diſcerning enough to | 


| obſerve the common Error in which all are entangled, E 


but ſcarce any are ſenſible of it; daring enough to be | : 


ſingular in minding that which no body elſe minds; 
and hardy and reſolute enough to judge and to live | 


in a Method quite different from the reſt of the | 
World. . 
There have been indeed ſome, though very few ſuch | 


brave Men : I fee them ſtill, their Memories and] 


Names are ſweet to this Day; and I ſmell their Aſhes 


like a rich Perfume, with incredible Admiration and | | 


Delight. But what hath been the Effect of this un- 
common Judgment, and how have they behaved them- | 


ſelves with it? Truly they are for the moſt Democri- 
tus or Heraclitus revived. Some fee the Errors and 
Follies of Mankind, and when they have done, they 


only make a Jeſt of them; they divert and entertain 


themſelves and others, by a comical Repreſentation of ; 


a very tragical Thing; as if no more were neceſſary to | 


teach Men Truth and Virtue, than merely to expoſe F 


| Falſhood and Vice. They laugh at the World, and f 


the World is but too ridiculous; but while they mate 
themſelves merry and good Company, they quite forget 
to be good-natur'd and charitable. Others are fee- 

ble 
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ble and poor-ſpirited, they mince the matter, and dare 
not ſpeak out; they ſoften and diſguiſe their Lan- 


' guage, mingle and ſweeten their Propoſitions to ren- 
dier them palatable, and make Men ſwallow them 


| before they are aware, and in a Maſi of other things, 
where they ſhall not taſte, or ſcarce ever be ſenſible of 


FF rhem. 


They do not ſpeak home, diſtinctly and fully, but ex- 
| preſs themſelves, like the Oracles of old, in Terms am- 


| biguous, and ſubjeft to Evaſions. I, for my part, 


come long after them both in Time and Merit, but I 
am blunt and downright, and deliver my Senſe plainly 
and clearly. I give an Idea of Wiſdom, and Inſtru- 
' | @ions for attaining it, ſuch as the World perhaps hath 
nut been uſed to; and I ſhall not be ſurprized, if the 
'  » Newneſs of my Maiter and Method expoſe this little 
' Traft to the Cenſures of ſuch Perſons, as have neither 
' Temper, nor Ability to judge calmly and maturely of 
the Matter, but accuſtom themſelves to condemn and 
run down every thing that does not hit their Humour, 
or agree with the Notions they have imbibed already. 
| But who can help that, or ſecure himſelf from their 
© Cenſures and Diſpleaſure ? Let them take their Courſe ;_ 
I gueſtion not in the mean while, but the meet and tra- 
able, and honeſtly diſpoſed, and likewiſe the Sublime 
aud Celeſtial Spirits will paſs an equitable Conſtruction 
upon my Writings. Theſe two Extremes are the Seats 
| of Quiet and Serenity; the middle Region is the Place 
| where Diſorders, and Storms, and Meteors are form- 
ed, as was obſerved before ; and therefore thoſe angry 
Men att in agreement with their Principles, and do 


nothing but what their GOE 0 and Condition diſpoſes 
them to. 


Now 
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Now in order to give a rough and general Draught 
of Wiſdom, and particularly of that part, which is 
the Subject of this preſent Book, we may divide the 
Matter of it into four Points, or general Confidera- 
tions. 

The Firft conſiſts of ſuch things as are Preparative; 
or proper Prediſpoſitions to Wiſdom; and they are two. 
1. Firſt a diſintangling the Mind from thoſe Obſtru- 


ions that prevent, or retard its Improvement; and of | 
theſe ſome are external, ſuch as the Errors and Vices | 
of the World, which we derive and ſuck in from abroad, | 

and other internal, which have their Birth and Begin- 


ning from our Selves; of which Nature are our own 


Appetites from Paſſions; 2. The other is a full, entire 
and univerſal Liberty of the Mind; whereby it thinks | 
and judges freely. 


The Second is concerned in laying the Foundations of 
Wiſdom firm and durable; and theſe are alſo two. 


r. Trueand eſſential Integrity; and 2. The fixing to our | 


ſelves ſome certain End, firſt, and then chalking out a 


convement Rule for our Lives and Attions, by the | 


keeping cloſe to which, we may be conducted to, and 
arrive at that End. 


The Third contributes to the raiſing this Building by 


upon thoſe Foundations ; that is, laying on and finiſhing 
the ſeveral Functions and Duties of Wiſdom, which are 


Six. Three whereof principally regard our ſelves, and | 
concern every Man confidered ſingly, and as a Man; 
and theſe are, 1. Piety. 2. An inward and due Ma- 


fiery over his Thoughts and Defires; and, 3. a decent 


CN 


Deportment and equal Temper of Mind, in all Acci- | N 


aents, whether of proſperous or adverſe Fortune. The | 
other Three regard him as a Member of Society, and |: 
extend to othess as well as himſelf; which are, 1. 4 | 
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due Obſervance of Laws and Cuſtoms, and Ceremonies; 
2. A modeſt and obliging Converſation with others; 


and, 3. Prudence in the Management of all kind of Bu- 


feneſs. 
The Fourth is made up of the Fruits, and good Ef- 


fefts of Wiſdom, which are two. 1. The being con- 
frantly fit, and in readineſs to die; and, 2. The main- 
taining a true and uninterrupted Tranquility of Spirit ; 
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which is indeed the Crown and Glory of Wiſdom, and 


the very Supreme Good and Happineſs, of which Hu- 


man Nature is capable. Theſe taken all together make 


Twelve Points in the whole, and each being allowed 


a diiſtinct Conſideration by it ſelf, this Book will ac- 
cordingly contain juſt ſo many Chapters. 
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The SECOND Book. 
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Containing General Rules and 
| Tarn dane for the Study 
and Attainment of Wil⸗ 
dom. 185 
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Cuan TL. 
The firſt Diſpoſition to Wiſdom 


| Exemption from the Errors and Vices of 
| the World, and from one's own Paſſons, 
1 ＋ HE firſt Step towards the Knowledge of 
| ' any thing being a diſtinct and adequate Idea 
1 and Comprehenſion of the Subject to be 
rreated of, I ſhould, according to this Rule, lay 

down for the firſt Rudiment of Wiſdom, the 

; Qq 2 Know- 
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Book II. Knowledge of a Man's Self in particular, and of 


the Condition of human Nature in general. Bur 


this, having been the Subject of the entire Firſt 


Book, I have Reaſon to hope is ſufficiently pro- 
vided for already. All therefore which I think 
neceſſary to repeat upon this Occaſion, is, That 
every Perſon who makes Wiſdom his Aim and End, 
ought in the firſt place to be thoroughly well ac- 
quainted with Himſelf, and with Mankind. The 
true Knowledge whereof is a very important and 


| beneficial Study, of wonderful Efficacy and Ad- 
vantage. For Man is the Subject proper for the 


Philoſopher's Conſideration z none but the Wiſe 
underſtand it, and every Man that does really un- 
derſtand it, is wiſe. But at the ſame time it is 
a Matter of great Intricacy and Difhculry ; for 
Man is extremely addicted to Fallacy and Diſguilc 
ſo full of it, as to impoſe very often, not only up- 


on other People, but upon Himſelf too. Every 


one takes a Plcafure in cheating himſelf, is indu- 
rious to flatter his own Conſcience, ſolicitous to 
hide and extenuate his owu Failings, and diligent 


to magnify his few commenduble Actions and Qua- 


lities; ſhutting bis Eyes, aud fearful to ſce the worſt 
of himſelf; and therefore, ſince Sincerity, even at 


home, is Þ + ver little regarded, we cannot reaſon- 7 


ably think it 1: bange, that Wiſdom is ſo very rarely 
to be met with. For how can we expect it ſhould 
be otherwilc, when ſo very few are perfect, ſo few 
indeed give any Attention to the very firit Leſſon 
in this Science; and Men are ſo far from under- 
taking to inſtruct others, that they are wretchedly 
ignorant, and take no Care of informing them- 
klves! How many profeſs'd Maſlers, how many 
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are foreign and of little or no moment, while eve- 
ry body neglects the Buſineſs which moſt nearly 
concerns him; and while he is taken up with other 
Matters abroad, is abſolutely in the dark at home! 
What an Unhappineſs! What an exquiſite Folly is 
this! How great a Reproach to the Generality of 
Mankind! 

Now in order to the being competently skill'd 
in this Point, we ſhould get acquainted with all 
Sorts of Men, thoſe of the moſt diſtant Countries 
and Climates, the moſt different Tempers and A- 
ges, Conditions and Profeſſions ; (in which Hiſto- 


ry and Travelling are very conſiderable Helps) we 


ſhould obſerve their Motions, their Inclinations, 


and their ſeveral Dealings and Behaviour, not only 
in Publick, (for theſe are full of Artifice, and con- 


ſequently leſs improving ) but their moſt ſecret and 
reſerved Actions, the moſt natural and freeſt from 
Conſtraint, ſuch as may let us into the dark and 
myſterious Part of human Nature, and diſcover 
ſome of the hidden Springs whereby Men are 
moved. And particularly great Regard ſhould be 
had to thoſe Paſſages wherein Mens Intereſts or 
particular Humours come to be nearly touched; 


| becauſe there the Man will be ſure to ſhew him- 


ſelf in his own true Colours. 
When theſe Remarks are made, a Man muſt draw 


them together, and form ſome general Notions and 


judicious Reflections from them. Bur particular- 


ly one muſt be very careful to deſcend into himſelf, 
to try and ſound his own Breaſt to the Bottom; 


that no lurking Deceit eſcape him there; but eve- 
243 E 
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zealous Learners do we ſee in other Matters, which Chap. 1. 
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Book II. ry Thought, and Word, and Action, be juſtly and a | 


nicely weighed. 

The Reſult of ſuch Obſervations would certain- 
ly be a fad, but ſerious Senſe, how miſerable and 
weak, how defective and poor a Creature Man is, 
on the one hand; and yet how vain and arrogant, 
how proud and preſumptuous, how bloated and 
big with Air and Wind, what a mere Tumor, a 
Bladder, a Bubble he is, on the other. The for- 
mer of theſe Repreſentations will move our Com- 
paſſion, the latter will raiſe our Horror and In- 
dignation. Now the former Book hath done him 
right in all theſe Reſpects, by taking him to pieces, 
and examining every Part and Feature by itſelf; view- 
ing him in all the different Lights, and taking eve- 
ry Proſpect the Picture was capable of being drawn 
in. So that I ſhall trouble my Reader no farther 
with any Account of this nature at preſent ; but 


hope he will make a good Proficiency in the Buſi- 


neſs of this Second Book, by the Aſſiſtances given | 
him in the Firſt. And inorder to it, we will pro- 
ceed to warn him of the chief Obſtructions in his 
Way to Wiſdom as they who build, muſt firſt 
clear the Ground, and remove the Rubbiſh out of 


the way. 


The Man who deſires to become wiſe, muſt at 
the very firſt Entrance into this Deſign, ſeriouſly 
ſet about, and ſtedfaſtly reſolve upon delivering, 
preſerving, and guarding himſelf effectually from 
two Evils; which are directly oppoſite, and irre- 
concilable Enemies to Wiſdom; and ſuch abſolute 
Impediments to our Progreſs in the Studies of it, 
that till they be got over, or taken out of the way, 
no Advances can poſſibly be made. One of theſe 

15 
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fs external, conſiſting of the Vices and the Opini- Chap. 1. 


ons in common Vogue, which, by the Advantage 
of being popular, ſpread and propagate Folly, like 
a contagious Diſcaſe ; the other internal, and con- 
fiſts of a Man's own Paſſions; ſo that in ſhort, the 


two great Adverſaries we have to fear, and are moſt 


concerned to defend our ſelves againſt, are the 


| World, and our Selves. And after ſuch an Ad- 


vertiſement, there needs no more be ſaid, to ſhew 
how hard this Undertaking is: What Courſe ſhall 
we take to get quit of theſe two, or how ſhall we 


run away from them? Wiſdom indeed is difficult 


and rare; but it is upon this Account chiefly, that 
it is ſo: This is the troubleſome Part of it ; this in 
2 manner the ſole Conflict we have to fear; when 
once this Combat is won, all the reſt is eaſy, and 
the Day our own. For the firſt thing that can fit, or 
put us into any Capacity for Wiſdom, muſt be to 
get clear of that Evil which obſtructs our whole 
Deſign, and will not admit Wiſdom to dwell with, 


or grow near it. Now this is the Benefit my Read- 


er is expected to reap from the firſt Book, which, 


| as I ſaid, may furniſh him with ſufficient Inſtructi- 


ons for the getting throughly acquainted with the 
World and himſelf: And this Knowledge will poſ- 
ſeſs him with ſo juſt a Character of both, as can- 


not but aſſiſt and lead him on to Conſideration and 
Care, and teach him to ſtand upon his guard, and 
diligently beware of both. Thus there is a ſtrict 
| and natural Connection between the two Parts of 
this Treatiſe; for the Beginning and firſt Step of 
| the Second Book, is the End and Fruit of the for- 
mer. 
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Book II. 


2. 
Popular 


Error. 


Book I. 
Ch. lit, 


Book T. 
Ch. xxxix. 


| of WIS PDO Mu. 

Let us then ſay ſome what of that Hindrance 
which is external. Now we have heretofore given 
a large and lively Deſcription of the Temper of 
the Common People; the ſtrange and unaccounta- 
ble Humours of that, which is by much the moſt 
numerous Part of Mankind; and it can be no hard 
Matter to make a Judgment from thence, what 
monſtrous Effects thoſe Humours muſt in all reaſon 
be expected to produce. For ſince the Vulgar are ſo 
bewitched with the Love of Vanity, ſince they 


abound with Envy and Malice, ſince they are ſo | 


totally void of Juſtice, and Judgment, and Diſcre- 
tion; ſince they are perfectly Strangers to Mode- 
ration and good Temper; what ſort of Delibera- 


tions, and Opinions, and Judgments, and Reſolu- | 


tions, can we ſuppoſe them taken up with? How 
indeed is it poſſible that they ſhould think, or ſpeak, 
or act, according to Truth and good Senſe? We 
have likewiſe before, in that Chapter which un- 
dertook to repreſent the Miſery of human Nature, 
given ſeveral remarkable, and but toonotorious In- 
ſtances of the Faults and Failings which the Ge- 


nerality of the World are guilty of, both in Point 


of Judgment and Choice; how miſerably their 
Uuderſtandings are darken'd, and their Wills de- 
prav'd; which may very ey convince us, how 
fixed and deeply rooted they are in Error and Vice. 
To this purpoſe are thoſe Sayings common among 
wiſe Men, That he greater Part is always the worſe 
Part of Mankind ; there is not one of à Thouſand 


good: That the Number of Fools is infinite z and that 


to keep one's ſelf clear and free, and have nothing 


there is very great Danger of Infection in the Crowd. 
Upon theſe Accounts their Advice is not only 


— 
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all to do with ſuch Opinions, and Deſigns, and Chap 1. 
Affections, as are popular and in vogue; but, as if 
all this Reſtraint were too little, not ſo much as to 
venture your Perſon among the Mob, to decline all 
manner of Converſation and Familiarity with the 
Vulgar; fince it is impoſſible ever to approach 
that diſeaſed Part of Mankind, without ſome 
Taint, ſome peſtilential Vapours, ſuch as will cer- 
| tainly bring Danger and Detriment to our own 

| Healch. So contagious is the very Breath and 
Company of the People; ſo little ought even the 
wiſeſt, and Perſons beſt eſtabliſh'd in Virtue and 
Wiſdom, to truſt themſelves among them. For 
who indeed is ſtrong enough to ſuſtain the Attack 
F of Vices when they march up in Form of Battel, 
and charge by whole Troops at once? We ſee what 
a world of Miſchief one ſingle Example of Ava- 
\ rice or Luxury does; the Converſation of one ef- 
feminate Man ſoftens by degrees and enervates the 
Minds of them that live with him: One rich 
- Neighbour kindles our Defires of Wealth; one 


4 lewd Companion ſtri kes as it were his Extravagance 
tand Debauchery into us forcibly, that we may even 
r | feel the Impreſſion; it cats like a Canker, and no- 


- | thing is ſo ſolid, ſo clean, to be free from the Ruſt 
of it. And if this be the Caſe of particular In- 
- | fances, what do we think muſt the Condition and 
g the Power be, of thoſe Vices and Diſpoſitions that 
are become general, and ſuch as all the World run 
into with full Cry and wild Career? 
rt | And yer after all, as neceſſary as this keeping 
doof off from Infection is, the Thing is excced- 
ing difficult, and but ſeldom put in practice. For 
g do follow the beaten Track is ſomething very plau- 
ſible, 
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All the World is of this Opinion, or all the World 
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Book II. ſible, and carries a great Appearance of Juſtice and 
WY Goodneſs, Humility and Condeſcenſion in it. The 


Road is plain and large, and Travellers are eaſily 
ſeduced into it. Singularity 1s a By-Path, and none 
but fanciful or conceited Men are thought to take 
it. We go on after our Leaders, like Beaſts in a 


Herd: The Reaſonableneſs, and Worth, and Ju- . 
ſtice of a thing is rarely examined, but Example and 


Cuſtom are the moving Arguments; and thus we 


hurry on, and ſtumble at the ſame Stones, and fall 


upon one another in Heaps; we preſs and puſh 
forward, and draw whole Multitudes upon the 
ſame Precipice and there we fall and periſh, mere- 
ly upon the Credit of thoſe that go before us. 


Now the Man that would be wiſe indeed, muſt | 
take quite contrary Meaſures. He muſt receive no- 


thing upon Content and Example only; but be ve- 


ry jealous and conſiderate, and ſuſpect every thing | 
which he finds the Generality of Mankind agreed 


in, and fond of; and inſtead of counting Numbers 


and practiſing by the Poll, he muſt weigh the 
Goodneſs of the Thing; not ſuffering himſclf to 


be deluded with fair Appearances, with general 
Approbations, or common Uſe, or doing as the 
reſt of the World do; but nicely examine the real 
intrinfick Worth of Things and Actions, and re- 


ſolve to ſtand alone, where this will not juſtify his 
Compliance. Thou ſhalt not follow a Multitude to 


do Evil, is a juſt, a prudent, a neceſſary Precept: 
And a moſt vicious and miſtaken Modefty that is, 
which prevails with us to difobey it. When there- 
fore any one would cut us ſhort, and thinks to 
knock all our Arguments on the head, by faying, 


doe 
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* goes thus, a confiderate Man will anſwer to himſelf Chap. 1. 
t leaſt, I like it ſo much the worſe for that; this is NY 
ut a very ſcurvy Caution, for their Approbation makes 
me ſuſpect᷑ it the more. Thus the wile Phocion, when 
he ſaw the whole Auditory highly applaud ſome- 
thing he had ſpoken, turn'd about and asked his 
Friends that ſtood by, What was the matter; whe» 
ther he had let fall ſomewhat which ought not to 
I have been ſaid, or been guilty of ſome egregious 
I Impertinency, that all the People were ſo mightily 
I pleaſed with him. The wiſeſt Method then, is to 
decline, as much as poſſibly we can, any Familia- 
| rity or frequent Converſation with the People, who 
| are generally fooliſh, ignorant, and a very odd 
Medley of Men: But if our Affairs will not per- 
mit that, yet at leaſt it muſt be our conſtant Care, 
to avoid their received Opinions, not to be born 
| down with their Judgments, nor conform our ſelves 
| to their Temper and Complexion, nor be corrupt- 
ed by their vicious Diſpoſitions and Practices: But 
| at the ſame time we live in the World, we muſt 
not be of the World. And this indeed is the Rea- 
fon why Solitude is ſo much and ſo carncitly re- 
- | commended by Philoſophers and wile Men; a So- 
1 \ lirude, that conſiſts in ſetting the Soul free, and 
, | diſcarding all popular Opinions, and reigning Vi- 
is ess; delivering the Mind from the Bondage and 
Ag 4 Confuſion, which Cuſtom, and Example, and the 
common Cry ſubject it to; that ſo it may have 
Leiſure to retire into itſelf, and take its full Range 
without Interruption or Reſtraint. 
> The other Inconvenience, and fatal Obſtruction NE Pp 
of Wiſdom, is internal; and as ſuch threatens Ding, Ex- 
more imminent Danger, and requires a greater Por- — af 
, tion ion. 
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Book II. tion of our Care. And this is that Slavery and 
Perplexity which our own Paſſions and diſorderly 
Affections put us into. And againſt theſe there 

ought to be a ſtrict and ſtrong Guard, to prevent 

their Tumults and Inſurrections; or rather indeed 

we ought, if that were poſſible, to diſpoſſeſs them 

quite, that ſo our Mind might be clean and open, 

and unſullied, like a blank Paper, ready to receive 

any Inſcription, any Tincture of Wiſdom, againſt 

which the Paſſions are formal and declared Ene- 

mies, by the Stains and Prejudiccs they leave-upon 

it. This gave occaſion for that Saying of ſome 

wile Heathens, That it was not poſſible, even for 
Jupiter himſelf to be in love, or to be angry, or 
affected ſtrongly with any other Paſſion, and yet to be 

viſe at the ſame time. And accordingly, both Rea- 

ſon and Revelation in the Ideas they teach us 

to form of God, repreſent him void of all Paſſions, 

Body, or bodily Affections, as Infirmities by no | 

means conſiſtent with the Excellencies of an ab- 
ſolutely good and perfect Being. Wiſdom is a re- 

gular Conduct of the Soul; it proceeds in num- | | 

ber, and weight, and meaſure; it is an Evennebs | | 

and Smoothneſs, a ſweet and pleaſing Harmony of 

our Judgments and Wills, and well-proportioned 
Diſpoſitions; a conſtant Health and Soundneſs of | 

the Mind; whereas the Paſſions, quite contrary, 

are the Ague-fits of a diſtempered Soul, the Bound- 

ings and Reboundings of Folly ; the wild Skips, | 

and wanton Sallics, and impetuous Emotions, and | 
raſh unguided Flights of the Man, without any | 
3 Aim, or Order, or Meaſure. 
Remedies The Colours, in which the former Book painted 


2 our Paſſions, are fo black and hidcous, that they 
* - cannot F 
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cannot but ſhew us their Deformity, and may Chap. 1. 
create in us a juſt Horror and Deteſtation of them. 
The Remedies and Means for ſubduing each of 
theſe in particular, will come in more properly in 
the Third Book, under the Topicks of Fortitude 
and Temperance. But of thoſe which are general, 
and our preſent Buſineſs, there are ſeveral, and of 
different kinds, ſome good, and ſome evil. I do 
not here reckon that Happineſs of Conſtitution and 
natural Bleſſedneſs, which renders the Man ſo well 
tempered, as to preſerve him calm and ſerene; 
not ſubject to any ſtrong Paſſions, or violent Emo- 
tions of Soul; and keeps him in a conſtant, ſmooth, 
even, uniform Compoſure of Spirit, hardened and 
impenetrable, and proof againſt all Attacks. This 
indeed is an uncommon Excellency, but it is not 
Ss | fo properly a Remedy againſt Evil, as an Exem- 
ption from it: it is not a Medicine or an Inſtrument 
O of Recovery, but it is an effectual Prevention of 
- | Sickneſs, and the State of Health itſelf. This 
therefore falls not within the Compaſs of our Sub- 


| o 
1 
> 
t#, 

1 


i}. je and Deſign in this place, which is to preſcribe 

s  Remcdies truly ſo called; and of them I ſhall pro- 

of |. poſe Four to the Reader's Obſervation. 

- The Firſt, which in truth is not at all adviſe- 7. 
0 


able, nor hath any real Goodneſs to recommend it, “i!. 
„zs a fort of Stupidity or Inſenſibility of Mind, 


d- | | which does not feel, nor apprehend at all. A 
PS» | brutiſh Apathy, incident to mean Souls, ſuch as 
nd | are either perfectly ſeared and dead, or have their 
ny Apprehenſions in great meaſure blunted and dul- 

led; a fort of Callouſneſs and Cruſt upon the ſen- 
= . Give Parts; a ſpiritual Lethargy, and conſtant 


Heavineſs, which tho' it hath ſome Air of Health 
and 
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Book II. and Eaſe, yet what we think is ſo, is in Eſſect its 
Diſeaſe. For there can be no ſuch thing as Wiſ- 
dom and Conſtancy, where there is no Knowledge, 
no Senſe, no Activity at all. And therefore this 
does not cure the D but only render the 
Patient inſenſible of his Illneſs. But yet this, as | 
bad as it is, is better, and much rather to be cho- 
ſen, than the knowing, and feeling, and ſuffering | 
one's {elf to be vanquiſhed and preyed upon by the 
painful Impreſſion: What Horace ſays of his Wri- | 
tings, is thus applicable to the Affections and Follies 
of Mankind: ; 
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— Had rather be a little Wit, 

So my dull Verſe my own dear Self delight, 
| Thanknow my Faults, be vex d, and die with Spight. 
CREECH, 
1 „ The Second Remedy is very letle or nothing 
Paſfon. better than the Diſeaſe itſelf, and yet it is more | 
uſed, and oftner applied, than any other. This | 
is, when a Man vanquiſhes one Paſſion, and ftifles | 
it by the more prevailing Force of another. For! 
the Paſſions are never equally poized, but one or | 
other of them will always caſt the Scales. Now 
we are frequently guilty of a great Error, in attri- 
buting things to Virtue and Wiſdom, in which 
they never had the leaſt Hand or Concern, but 
they are purely the Effects of Paſſion. And it 
happens very well for Perſons under theſe Circum- 
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worſt fort of Paſſions. 
The Third, which 1s indeed a good Remedy, 


though not the very beſt, is a Matter of Prudence gh _—_ : 


and Artifice, by which a Man ſteals out of the 


: way, runs, hides himſelf, and keeps at a Diſtance 
from the Occaſions and Accidents, which he knows, 


or hath found by Experience, apt to provoke and 


put him out of Temper; ſuch as wake the ſleeping 
Lion, and give Fire to his Paſſions. This is a Stu- 
dy, and a Knack Men have of putting themſelves 
upon a Poſture of Defence; or rather of keep- 


ing good Out- guards; upon the alarming whereof 


they may have Leiſure to retreat, or ſo to ſecure 


the Paſſes and Avenues, that the Approach of Evils 
may be intercepted and prevented. Of this Kind 
is that common Story of a Prince, who immedi- 
ately broke a rich Cup that was preſented to him, 
for fear it ſhould provoke his Anger, if by Chance 
or Negligence it ſhould happen to be broken by 
- another Hand. The proper and conſtant Prayer 
. of theſe Men is, Lead us not into Temptation. Thus 
it is, that Men reſolve againſt Gaming, who feel 
- themſelves unable to command their Temper, and 
cannot play without Paſſion. And thus Men of 
nice Honour, and prone to Anger, decline Diſ- 
putes in Company, and cruſh the very firſt Mo- 
tions to Strife in the Birth. For when a Man is once 
engaged, it is difficult to make a good Retreat; 


l and the After- game of Wiſdom and Diſcretion is 


very hard and hazardous to play. In the Begin- 


ning we manage things as we pleaſe, and have 
them at our Mercy; but when once the Fire is 


kindled, 


607 
ſtances, when thoſe which riſe higheſt, and have Chap. 1. 
got the Dominion in their Souls, are not of the 
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may prevent. And the Reaſon is plainly this; be- 


| ſmall and feeble, flexible and tender. But the 


mence Law-ſuits, engage in Diſputes and Contro- 


Of W1sD ow. 
kindled, and we are grown warm, they manage 
and carry us how and whither they will. It is 
certainly much eaſier wholly to decline a Paſſion, 
than to keep it within juſt Bounds and Meaſures ; 
and that which few can moderate, almoſt any body 


cauſe all things in their infancy and at firſt, are 


Misfortune is, that while they are weak we are 
not ſenſible of the Danger; and when they are | 
grown ſtubborn and ſtrong, we are not capable of 

a Remedy. This any Man may obſerve in com- 
mon Converſation. How many Inſtances could 
every one of my Readers recollect of Perſons, who 
upon every ſlight Occaſion fall into Quarrels, com- 


verſies, and are at laſt forced to give out with Dif- | 
grace; come to ſhameful and diſhonourable Ac- 
commodations; take Sanctuary in mean and equi- 
vocating Interpretations; belye and contradict 
themſelves; betray their Want of Honeſty; go 
againſt their own Senſe; palliate, and diſguiſe, | 
and colour over Matters of Fact; which are all of 
them miſerable Refuges, and Remedies ten thou- | 
ſand times worſe than the Diſeaſe they would cure? | 
In all theſe Caſes, it were much better not to be- 
gin at all, than to bring Matters to ſuch a Conclu-- 
ſion. For, for want of timely Prudence and 
good Conduct, they fall into Want of Integrit7 
and good Senſe. And ſo in all their Proceedings 
they run directly counter to that wiſe Advice f 
Bias, which is to ſet out and undertake things 
cooly and conſiderately; but, when we are well 
ſatisfied of the Juſtice and Reaſonableneſs of our 
| Enter- |] 


The firſt Diſpoſition to Wiſdom. 609 
Enterprize, then to proſecute it warmly and vi- Chap. 1. 
porouſly. It is in this manner, that thoſe fooliſh * 
Men expoſe themſelves, who out of a vicious Eaſi- 
neſs and Complaiſance, are aſhamed to deny any 
Requeſt made to them bur after this mighty Li- 
berality in promiſing, are every whit as apt and 
| eaſy to break their Word again, and proſtitute 
that Honour vilely, which was engaged with ſo 
much Levity. And therefore in all our Affairs, 
in all our Dealings and Converſation with Men, 
nothing is more requiſite, than to look before us, 
to make true Steps at firſt, and be well adviſed, 
before we begin. 
| The Fourth, and infinitely the beſt Remedy of 
+ all, is a ſtanch and vigorous Virtuez a Reſolution 
and Firmneſs of Mind, by which a Man is quali- 
fied to look any Accidents in the Face; to meet 
and come up cloſe to them, without Starting or 
: Diſorder, or Confuſion; to enter into the Liſts, 
and encounter them gallantly. This is a brave, a 
noble, a glorious Impoſſibility indeed; which ſets 
che Mind above Trouble, directly contrary to the 
| firſt of theſe Remedies, which conſiſted in an im- 
penetrable Temper, a heavy, ſottiſh, ſenſeleſs Stu- 
pidity. And there is nothing will contibute more 
do the working us up into this generous Gallan- 
: try of Spirit, than the furniſhing and forming our 
14 | 3 Judgments with good Inſtructions, digeſting them 
e thoroughly, and applying them ſeaſonably; but 
% eſpecially the fortifying ourſelves with Thought 
and Deliberation, that ſo we never fall under the 
Terrors of Surprize; but be prepared to defend 
our Poſt, whenever they attack us. For Reaſon- 
ing and Diſcourſe maſters the Paſſions, and Pre- 
Vol. II. — meditation 
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and Preſumption, and inordinate Fondneſs of our 


himſelf to be carried no farther than mature Judg· | 


Of Wis Dow. 


meditation 1s the thing which hardens the Soul, 


WY andrenders it proof againſt all the Evils that would | 


ſoften and ſubdue it. And one great Help towards | 
the preſerving us impregnable, will be a ſerious 
Reflection upon what hath already been delivered | 
in the foregoing Parts of this Book; for the pro- 
per Method of calming and ſweetning the Paſſions, 
is to get well acquainted with the Nature of them; 
to examine them nicely, and know exactly, what | 
Influence they have upon us, and what Command | 
we have over them. But eſpecially we ſhould 
guard ourſelves againſt too eaſy a Credulity, and not 
ſuffer any raſh Surmiſe or Opinion, to foment or | 
imflame our Paſſions; for Falſhood, and Folly, | 
and Uncertainty, tranſport Fools only; a wiſe Man 
will weigh things calmly, and cooly, and ſuffer | 


ment, and meaſured Truth lead him: For Reaſon 
is his only Guide, and every Impreſſion is brought 
to this Standard, and ſtrictly examined by it. But 
of this, beſides the Light given us already, we 
ſhall be more fully and particularly qualified to! 
make a Judgment, both from what follows in thi | 
Second, and from the Inſtructions to be added in 
the Third, when we come to enlarge there upon 
the Virtues of Fortitude and Temperance. 

But above all other Paſſions, that of Self- Love, 


. ae tl 32 8 & > 48 . 1 


own Imaginations, Opinions, and Actions, requires 
a ſtrict and watchful Eye, and the ſtrongeſt Guard} 
we can poſſibly ſet over it. For this is the very) 
Peſt of Mankind; the moſt mortal and irrecon : 
cilable Enemy to Wiſdom; the very Corruption] 
and Gangrene of the Soul; by which it _—_— 
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and grows abſolutely incurable. This ſwells us Chap. 2: 
” with vain Conceits, and falſe Satisfactions and 
; | Confidences; we make undue Eſtimates of our- 
; | felves, and are marvellouſly pleaſed with our own 
| | ſuppoſed Sufficiency; nay we perfectly idolize, fall 
dove and worſhip ourſelves, and neither believe, 
> | nor hear any body but ourſelves. Now indeed we 
can never be in worſe Hands than our own, and 
| that Prayer of the Spaniards is a very ſignificant and 
I | ſenſible one, O God preſerve me from my ſelf. Such 
Preſumption and fooliſh Self- Love proceeds from 
M.iſtake; and Ignorance is not ſo truly the Mother 
of any Devotion as of this. Were Men but duly 
ſenſible, how weak and wretched, how impotent 
- and little, how full of Infirmities and Errors, Hu- 
man Nature is in general; and were each Man du- 
-| ly fo of his own perſonal Defects and Frailties in 
particular, that Divine Counſel of nor being wiſe in our Rom. xi, 
dun Conceits, would be much better obey'd: And 16. 
| obeyed it is neceſſaryit fhonld be; for till we are free of 
this Vanity, we can never arrive at true and ſound 
- Wiſdom. It ſtops our Ears againſt all Advice 
and Inſtruction, and ſuffers us not to ſee our own 
Wants, nor the Abilities of others to direct and 
improve us. Honeſty and Integrity, Modeſty and 
Diligence, a meek and teachable Temper, a ſeri- 
; ous, and hearty, and humble acknowledgment of 
our Deficiency z Theſe are not only the firſt and 
ſureſt Steps to Virtue, but the greateſt Evidence 
of a ſolid Judgment, a clear Underſtanding, 
a rightly-diſpoſed Will, and unbiaſſed Affecti- 
ons; and conſequently, a moſt hopeful and pro- 
miſing, as well as it is an indiſpenſably requiſite 
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Book II. Preparation, 
Widom and Goodneſs. 


Of WIS DOM. 
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CH AP. IL 


An entire Liberty of the M ind 5 
Second Fre-Diſpoſition, requiſite in 
order to Wildom. 


HE other Diſpoſition to Wiſdom, which is 
in Truth a natural Conſequence and Im- 


provement of the former, is, (after we have de- 
livered ourſelves from the Bondage and Captivity 


of popular Opinions from without, and our own | 


Paſſions from within) to attain to a full, entire 


WA - | 
The former of theſe, which regards the Judg- | 
ment, conſiſts in conſidering, judging, and exa- | 


and generous Liberty of Mind; and this of two | 
ſorts, according to the two great Faculties con- | 


cerned in the Purſuit of Wiſdom, implying, firſt, 
a Liberty of Judgment, and then a Liberty of the 


mining all things; yet not tying ones ſelf up to 


any, but remaining {till free, and at ones own Diſ- 
poſal ; of a large univerſal Spirit, open and ready | 


to hear any thing that ſhall be offered. This is the 


higheſt Pitch of Soul, the moſt peculiar and di- 
ſtinguiſhing Privilege of atruly great and wiſe Man; | | 
but ſuch a one ] confeſs it is, as all People are not ca- 


pable of underſtanding, and much leſs till of attain- x 


ing to it. Upon which. Account I think my ſelf 


obliged Þ 


to the Study and Attainment of 


The 


8 
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obliged to eſtabliſh this Point, againſt the Objecti- Chap. 2. 
ons of thoſe vulgar Souls, which are not of Capa- 
city large enough for true Wiſdom. 
And firſt of all, to prevent all Miſtakes and un- 
'- reaſonable Cavils upon Words, I will explain the 
Terms made uſe of here, and give the true Mean- 
ing of them. Now this Deſcription conſiſts of 
three Things, which mutually produce and ſup- 
port one another. And theſe are, Judging every 
thing, being wedded or tied up to nothing, and preſer- 
wing a Largeneſs of Soul, and being ready to hcarken 
to any thing that ſhall be offered, 
Buy Judging in the firſt of theſe Particulars, it is 
- plain I cannnot mean Reſolving, Determining, or 
- poſitively Affirming; becauſe this would imply a 
| dire& Contradiction to the ſecond Branch of the 
' Deſcription. And therefore no more can poſſibly 
be underſtood by it, than Examining and Weigh- 
ing all Matters that come before us; putting the 
Arguments for either Side of the Queſtioninto the 
Balance, to ſee which Scale preponderates, and 
where the Merits of the Cauſe lie; that by this 
means the Truth may, after long and diligent Diſ- 
gquiſition, at laſt be clearly made our. 
'F Then again, By not eſpouſing, or being bound up 
1 any thing, I do not intend ſtopping ſhort ot the 
Truth, affecting Uncertainty, and floating in the 
Air; ſometimes talking and acting one way, and 
ſometimes the direct contrary; and ſo never pro- 
; cecding or reſolving any thing after ſuch Delibcra- 
tions as are requiſite for a Man of Conſtancy and 
Prudence, not venturing to act, becauſe he cannot 
be poſitive that his Judgment is right: For I would 
have my Philoſopher conform to the Cuſtoms of 
Rr 3 the 
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614 © Of WIS Dou. 
- Book II. the World, and in all the external and common 
SY" Paſſages of human Life act like other Men. The 


Rules preſcribed here have nothing at all to do with 
any Man's Commerce or outward Behaviour; their 


o 

he, 
1 
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tent that Men ſhould readily aſſent to probable E- 
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they find the greateſt Appearance of Honeſty and 
Juſtice, of Convenience and Advantage. But ſtill 
that this ſhould be done with ſome ſort of Modeſty 
and Reſcrve, avoiding all Poſitiveneſs and Stiff- 
neſs, all indecent Cenſures and contemptuous U- 
ſage of thoſe who think otherwiſe z treating the 
contrary Opinions, be they never ſo diſtant, be 
they new or old, with Candor and Caution; diſ- 
daining nothing that can be offered, but ready and 
content to hear the Arguments of thoſe that op- 
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and weigh Things more cautiouſly. 
Now theſe three Qualities I affirm to preſerve 
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examines Things carefully and without Paſhon, 
will find ſomewhat of Reaſon and Probability on 
every Side; ſo much ar leaſt as will preſerve him, 
not only from Raſhneſs and Precipitation, but from 
Perem ptorineſs and Obſtinacy; and this puts the 
Mind in that State of Ingenuity and Indifference, | 
which I mean by Openneſs and Univerſality of 
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Soul. 


vidence; that they ſhould ſtick to that Side where | 


| poſe us. Nay, not only content but defirous that | 
they ſhould oppoſe us, and alledge whatever they 
have to ſay againſt our Notions; becauſe this will | 
put us upon a more accurate Exerciſe of the firſt F 
of theſe Qualifications, and oblige us to conſider | 


Te _— > 4 
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Buſineſs is only to regulate the Mind, and to ſet | 
the Thoughts and Judgment right within. Nay, 
and even in thisinward Regulation too, I am con- | 


and mutually to ſupport each other; for he that | ; 
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when they turn factious and eſpouſe a Party, offend 
only Aim is Truth, and whoſe Purſuits of it are 
regular and diſcreet, is wiſe, and modeſt, and mo- 
derate, and ſo an exact Obſerver of all theſe Rules. 


of the Matter I am now upon, to add, that by the 
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and ſacred Objects excepted, none of the reſt need 
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Soul. Whereas on the contrary, the Man who Chap. 2. 
fixes abſolutely, hath cut himſelf out from farther WW 
Examination, he is faſtened down to the Notions 


already entertain'd by him; and makes himſelf of 


a Party, reſolv'd to maintain his Opinion, in de- 
ſpight of all Senſe and Reaſon to the contrary. 
Simple, and credulous, and fooliſh Men are de- 


fective in the firſt of theſe Qualifications; Opini- 


ators and dogmatical Arguers are faulty in the ſe- 
cond Point; and both the one and the other Sort, 


againſt the third. But a Philoſopher indeed, whoſe 


It is farther neceſſary, for the giving a true State 


All things to be nicely examined, and the No one 
thing to be reſolutely eſpouſed, I mean ſuch Ob- 
jects only, as are merely human, and Matters pro- 
per for a Philoſophical Enquiry. So that this Di- 
rection muſt by no means be thought to concern 
Revealed and Divine Truths. For theſe we are 
obliged, not in Duty only, but in the ſtricteſt Rea- 
jon too, to receive with an entire Submiſſion and 
moſt profound Humility. Theſe are not Matters 
for Diſcuſſion and Controverſy ; we have nothing 
to do here, but to bow down the Head and wor- 
{hip, to reſtrain the Inſolence of Reaſon, when it 
would ſaucily pry into the Ark, to check and cap- 
tivate our Minds, and reſign dur Underſtandings 
to the Obedience of Faith. But theſe religious 


Rr 4 diſdain 
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Book 11. diſdain to come within thoſe Conditions, and ought 
not to be receiv'd upon eaſier Terms. 


This ſhort Explanation of the Terms might | 
perhaps ſuffice for Men of Equity and good Senſe, 
and ſave me the Trouble of any farther Enlarge- 
ment; but becauſe I ſee plainly that there are a 


Party of Men in the World, of a poſitive, fierce, | | 


and domineering Spirit, who are for leading all | 
Mankind after them in a very magiſterial Manner; 
and, having firſt inviolably engaged in ſome parti- 
cular Principles and Opinions themſelves, take the 
Confidence to expect that every body elſe ſhould | 
come in upon their Authority; and for that Rea- | 
ſon will not endure any thing that looks like aſſert- 
ing Liberty of thinking: In Oppoſition to theſe 
ſtiff, aſſuming Gentlemen, and to prevent, or at 
leaſt to defeat their Outcries upon this Occaſion, | 
I think my ſelf under ſome Neceſſity to prove and 
confirm what hath been here advanced; and will 
therefore conſider each Branch of this Propoſition 
diſtinctly, as the Parts lie before us. | 
The Firſt of theſe is Judging every thing; which | 

is the peculiar Character of the wiſeſt and moſt ex- 
alted Underſtandings, the proper Office of a Man, the 
moſt natural, moſt becoming Employment of a ra- 
tional Soul. To what purpoſe, I would fain know, 
were thoſe noble Faculties of Diſcourſe given us? | 

why have we that penetrating Wit, that diſcerning 
and acute Spirit? Is it to build Caſtles in the Air 
with, and feed our ſelves with extravagant Fancies, | 
or to laviſhitaway upon uſeleſs Vanities and Trifles, 
as the greateſt Part of Mankind do? Eyes certain- 
ly were made to take Advantage of the Light; 
and theſe Powers to, exert, themſelves in that 500 ; 
cia 
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cial Authority, which this Superintendant of this Chap. 2. 
lower World hath over the Works of Nature and WW 


Providence. To entrench upon this Prerogative, 
were to maim his very Eſſence, to unman, and to 
degrade him into Beaſt. And to exerciſe this Right 
is the Property of a Man, andtodo it inan eminent 


and uncommon Manner, is the very Mark and Di- 


ſtinction of a wiſe Man. If then the Neglect of 


this Power be ſo great a Violation of the Nature 


and Privileges of Mankind in general, the giving 

up an original Right, which ought not by any 
means to be parted with; how much more inex- 
cuſable is it in a wiſe Man, who is ſo much better 
qualified for it, and hath ſtronger Pretenſions to 
that Authority, than thoſe of meaner Abilities can 
have? It is therefore, in my Apprehenſion, a moſt 
amazing Thing, that ſa many Perſons, even among 
thoſe who either have, or at leaſt ſet up for Learn- 
ing and good Senſe, ſhould of their own accord 
give up fo juſt a Right, and tamely ſubmit to what 
comes next, nay, approve whatſoever hath theleaſt 
Colour of a Probability; or perhaps nothing but 


Cuſtom and common Credit to keep it in Counte- 


nance; without ever going about to call the Cauſe, 
and examine whether there be any Merits in it or 
no. Nay, not only to ſubmit, but to think them- 
ſelves bound to do fo, and that they are not at li- 
berty to ſatisfy their own Reaſon. What a hor- 
rible Indignity, what a Degradation of human Na- 
ture is this? In other Caſes we find them bold and 
aſſuming, extremely jealous of their Honour, and 


| | \ tenacious of their Privileges; bur here they are de- 
E cy tame, and poor-ſpirited, which is the juſt- 


eſt, 
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vour to diſcover the beſt Appearance of Truth, or 


Of WIS DOM. 
eſt, the moſt indiſputable, the moſt inherent Pro- 
perty of any that belongs to them. 


Tis certain, that there can be but one T ruth, 
but Falſhood is infinite : A Thouſand differing 


Judgments upon the ſame Thing, and but one of | 


all theſe in the right: And ſhall I in the midſt of | 


all this Doubt and Confuſion, be forbidden to uſe 
the Means God hath put into my Hands, for the 
finding out which that is? Shall it be thought ta- 
king more upon me than becomes me, if I endea- 


Equity, or Profit, or Convenience, for a Rule and 
Meaſure to my own Actions? Is it poſſible to ſup- 


poſe, that among the many diſagreeing, nay oppo- 


ſite Laws and Cuſtoms of the World, none but 
ours ſhould be good for any thing? Are all Man- 
kind out of their Senſes, and hath every other Nation 
taken wrong Meaſures? Who can have the Con- 


fidence to aſſert this? Or who makes any Queſti- 


on, but other Countries are even with us, and 


think every whit as meanly of our Conſtitutions as 
we do of theirs? Nay, there is no Diſpute, but 
this very Perſon, whoever he be, that is ſo blindly 
fond of his native Manners, would have had the 
ſame partial Liking for thoſe of any other Place, 
where it had been his Fortune to have been born 
and bred; he would have been as warm in pre- 
ferring thoſe above ſuch as he now thinks beſt, for 
no other Reaſon *tis plain, but becauſe he hath 
been uſed to them. 

If any Man ſhall venture to aſſert the contrary, 
I muſt beg leave at leaſt to anſwer him, that this 
Liberty of Judging is a good Rule however for all 


Foreigners to make uſe of; that ſo they by the 


Practice 
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Practice of it may convince themſelves, how much Chap. 2. 
our Methods of Living excel theirs. This he muſt * 


grant me ſure; and if he do, it will follow, that 
a wiſe Man will think it adviſable to do this upon 
all Occaſions, and paſs Sentence upon nothing till 
he have allow'd it a fair Hearing, and weigh'd the 


| Matter impartially. To be led thus like Oxen, 


and follow the Herd, is fit for none but Brutes or 
Men but one Remove above them. I would by 
all means have a Man behave and expreſs himſelf, 
and make his Figure in Compliance with the reſt 
of the World; but I would not have him con- 
form his Judgment to theirs, nay I would have him 
even fit in Judgment upon theirs. What Privilege 
do you leave the greateſt Philoſopher above the 
moſt ignorant Clown, if the nobleſt Part of him, 
his Mind, ſhall be enſlaved to common Vogue? 
Methinks the World ſhould be very well fatisfied 
with a Man's Compliance in outward Behaviour: 
But all within is n own, and what hath the World 
to do with my Thoughts? They ſhall give Rules 
if they pleaſe ro my Tongue and my Hand, but 
my Mind, by their good Leave, is out of their 
Juriſdiction, and is accountable to another Maſter. 
The Liberty of the Mind is what no body can actu- 
ally take away, and if any attempt it, they are of 
all Tyrants and Uſurpers the moſt unreaſonable, the 
moſt inſupportable. Every wiſe Man will be ſure 
io be tender of it, and offend in neither Extreme, 
for he will neither endure to part with his own 


Freedom, nor offer to invade any other Man's. 


Now I own, that while a wife Man aſſerts this 


| Liberty to himſelf, it cannot be expected that he 


ſhould be always of a piece: For at this rate, his 
Hand 
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Book IT. Hand and his Opinion, his Body and his Mind 
SV will be frequently put upon Contradictions to one 

another; and there is no avoiding it ; becauſe Pru- 
dence governs his outward Actions, and private 
Judgment the Sentiments of his Soul. So that 
here are two different Characters to be maintained, 
and he muſt play both, or be unjuſt either to the 
World, or to himſelf The common Remark, 
that all Mankind act a part upon this Stage of the 
World, is as ſtrictly true of the wiſeſt Men, as of 
any others whatſoever; for they are quite other 
fort of Perſons within than they appear ro the Spe- 
Qators;z and if they ſhould not play thus, but ſhew 
themſelves without any manner of Diſguiſe, the 
Difference would never be endured, all their Be- 
haviour would be ſo particular: And yet at the 
ſame time, were thcir real Opinions in Agree- 
ment with their Practice, this would involve them 
in ſo many Errors and Corruptions, that they 
would not be able to endure themſelves. Many 
Compliances muſt be indulged out of Reſpect to 
the Opinion of the World, and the Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms which prevail Abroad; and particularly in 
the Places where we dwell: But then a Man owes | 
it to himſelf too, not to make theſe the Standard 
of his Opinions, but form them upon the Dictates 
of Nature, and the Rules of Univerſal Equity and 
Reaſon. And he who does thus, muſt content 
himſelf with many things which he does not ſtrict- 
ly approve; and while he lives among Men, muſt 
4 act as they do, but with this Reſerve to himſelf, 
1 that theſe things are not done by him in the Qua- 
\ lity of a wiſe Man, but merely under the general 
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Thus he in his Actions, will be like Cicero in his . 
Expreſſions; who declared, He referred the Uſage 
of Words to the People, but the proper Mean- 

ing of them he reſerved the Right of judging in 

to himſelf. 

To inſtance now in a few particulars; and thoſe 
ſome of them very frivolous, and of little or no 
Conſequence. I make no Scruple to pull off my 
Hat in Civility and Deference to a Man of Qua- 
lity, becauſe this Part of the World expreſs their 
Reſpect that way; but at the ſame time I am free 

to think the Eaſtern Cuſtom better, who expreſs 
their Reverence by laying their Hand upon their 

Breaſt; and never hazard their Health, nor expoſe 

themſelves to any of the other Inconveniencies in- 

Cident to frequent Uncovering of the Head. Sc 

again, were I an Inhabitant of the Oriental Parts 

of the World, I would cat my Meals upon the 

Ground, or leaning, or lying along, as they do, 

and as great part of the World did heretofore, 

particularly the Fews, as we find by the Deſcription 
of our Lord's laſt Supper; but ſtill I could not 
forbear in my own private Judgment, preferring 
the fitting upright at Table, as our preſent Man- 
ner is, for the much more commodious way of 

Eating. Again, to mention a Matter of ſome- 

what greater Importance; I am ſatisfied that the 
| CdeadBodies of my Friends ſhould be interred, and 
* given as a Prey to the Worms; but till I cannot 
a | but think the old way of burning, and pre- 


e | j ſerving their Aſhes in Urns, much more cleanly 
4 | ö and more noble; that Fire is more reſpectful than 
a PutrefaQion and Stench; an Element, which even 


y. + Religion hath given ſome Countenance to, by 
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Book II. commanding the Remainders of the Paſchal - 


tenance, and take Care to decline and conceal eve- 


| ſhould he do otherwiſe: But then I deſire he ſhould | 


Lamb heretofore to be burnt: But what can we 
do worſe, than to caſt our Friends to rot in the 
Ground, and be eaten by the Vermine and Inſects? 
an Indignity, which to me ſeems fit to be offered 


only to thoſe ſcandalous Wretches, who die by the 


Hands of common Executioners; but the Remains 
of Perſons of Honour and Virtue, (in my poor 


Apprehenſion) ſhould be otherwiſe treated. For | 


of the five ſeveral Ways by which dead Bodies are 


capable of being diſpoſed of, the committing them | 


to the Mercy of the four ſeveral Elements, or ſuf- 
fering them to be devoured by Beaſts; that of 
Burning ſeems to me much the moſt eligible. 
Once more. I am well enough pleaſed to have 
the wiſe Man of my forming look out of Coun- 


ry thing that paſſes for immodeſt in the Efteem of 
the World ; and muſt havea very ill Opinion ofhim 


be ſatisfied, that this is due from him in regard 


to the Cuſtoms and common Sentiments of other : 


People, not to any Shame in the Nature of the 
things themſelves. For Nature, that is, the God 


of Nature, never made any thing which was re- 


proachful, and theſe Ignominies are purely acci- 
dental; the Product of Sin, which is the greateſt 
Enemy and Corrupter of Nature. Even Religion 
itſelf, which is much more chaſte and reſerved than 
Philoſophy, aſſures us, that while Man continued 
in his original Innocence and Perfection, there was 


no ſuch thing as Shame; but that and Guilt entred 


the World at once. 
2, _ 
I comply 
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I comply with the Mode of my own Country, Chap. z. 


in point of Cloaths and Dreſs,; and fo I would 
have gone naked too, if my Lot had caft me in 
a Country where it was uſual to do ſo. But to 


me both theſe Faſhions appear ſo inconvenient, that 


were I left to my own Choice entirely, I ſhould 


do neither. The Manner of thoſe Nations, which 
uſe ſome one ſlight Garment, plain and light, with- 
out Conſtraint or Ceremony, or great Expence, is 
much the beſt in my Apprehenſion. For the 
Multitude of Cloaths, and the different Sorts of 


| them, but eſpecially the Vanity and abominable 


Extravagance the World is guilty of in them, is 


a thouſand times worſe than going naked. Theſe 
Inſtances I content my ſelf with the Mention of 


at preſent; my Reader may apply them to him- 
ſelf at pleaſure, upon occaſion of the infinite Va- 


1 riety of Laws and Cuſtoms, and Modes, and Mat- 


de to Foo , r 


ters of Fact; and the as great Variety in Opi- 
nions too, and Conteſts in Matters of Right, 


and what 1s fit to be Gone, as well as what is actu- 
ally done. 

If any ſhall ſuppoſe me in the wrong, as to the 
foregoing Inſtances, or object againſt this Liberty 
in general, as an Indulgence of dangerous Conſe- 
quence; that by this Means Mens Minds will ne- 
ver ſettle, but they will be eternally loſt in a Wood, 
and fill their Heads with idle and fantaſtical No- 


tions: I anſwer, as to the former part, which re- ; 
lates more immediately to my ſelf, that it is very 


poſſible I may lie under a Miſtake in ſome or all 
of thoſe Caſes; but then it argues great Confidence 
thus to charge any Man with being in the wrong; 


for ſuch a one does in effect aſſume to himſelf the 


Know- 
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Book II. Knowledge of exact Truth, and ſeems to ſay, that 
he is Maſter of it, tho others be not. Nor ſhould 
I much be mortified tho' the Charge were true: For 
the not hitting upon the right, is no certain Argu- 
ment that a Man judges amiſs. For this conſiſts 
in not giving the Arguments their due Weight, 
not confronting them fairly, nor holding the Scales 
even; not meaſuring by the Level and Standard of 
univerſal Reaſon, and Nature in her primitive Per- 
fection. Now a Man may diſcharge the examining 
Part very faithfully and diligently, and yet he may 
not attain to the Truth notwithſtanding. But, to 
deal plainly, I give no Credit to any thing till it 
be proved to me. If the Objector brings me 
ſtronger and more weighty Reaſons againſt my 
Opinion, than I have to urge in Defence of it, 
I bid him heartily welcome; and ſhall thank him 
for the Opportunity which his Contradiction gives 
me, to exerciſe this judicial Authority with ſo 
much greater Accuracy. I only take up with my 
preſent Thoughts, till better Information give me 
Cauſe to change them; and therefore they are 
only upon good Liking; ready to be diſmiſſed, 
when more rational ones may ſucceed intheir 
Stead, 
But as to the more general Part of the Obje- 
ction, which regards the dangerous Conſequences 
and pernicious Effects of ſuch a Liberty, beſides 
what hath been urged already, and will be more at 
large hereafter, (that the Rule by which our Judg- 
ments are to be directed, is Nature and univerſal | 
Reaſon, which ſo long as we keep cloſe to, we 
are ſecure from Error:) the Second Branch of | 
this judicious Liberty, will provide us with Re- 
medies 
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medies againſt this ſuppoſed Miſchief; and that is Chap. 2. 
what I ſhall now apply my {elf to treat of parti- 


cularly and fully. 

The other Branch then of this abſolute Liberty 
of Soul, conſiſts in a ſort of Indifference, and a 
ſuſpending one's Judgment and final Reſolution. 
By this the wiſe Man preſerves his Temper; his 
Affections are not engaged, and ſo he can conſider 
every thing without Heat or Paſſion: He is not at 
all provoked by Oppoſition, not ſtaked down to 
any one Notion; but keeps an Ear always open 
for the contrary Party, and is ready to receive ei- 
ther the Truth, or that which ſeems to make a 
nearer Approach, and. carry greater Reſemblance 
to it, than the Ideas he hath !entertained already. 
When he ſeems moſt determined; his ſecret Senſe 
goes no farther, than This is my preſent Opinion; 
and I have Reaſon to embrace it above any other; 
but ſtill he can hear it contradicted without any 
Diſorder, and fatisfy himſelf to know all that can 
be ſaid againſt it; and if what is offered prepon- 
derates, he makes no Scruple to change his Mind; 


and conſtantly, even of that Opinion which ſtuck 
| laſt by him, he goes no farther in vindication than 


that poſſibly there may be ſome other better ground- 
ed, but this is the beſt he hath met with. Now 
this Suſpenſion and Indifference I ſpeak of, is built 
upon ſeyeral famous Maxims entertained and pro- 


pagated by the greateſt Philoſophers, and likewiſe 
upon the Freedom they uſed in their Writings and 


Behaviour. For this Quality muſt be confeſſed | 


1 to have been the concurrent Practice, and ayow'd 
i Principle of wiſe Men in all Ages; the moſt, and 
| moſt Confpicuous among them have made no Scru- 


SC 
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wy IT. ple openly to confeſs their Ignorance and Doubts; 
* ſaying, That all Nature was full of Difficulties and 
Dilemmas; That nothing was more certain than Un- 
certainty; that there was ſcarce any thing ſo plain, 
But an Ingenious Man might bring plauſible and almoſt 
equal Arguments for either fide of the Queſtion; and 
a thouſand other ſuch Sayings; by which they re- 
markably argued a Diſtruſt of their own Judgments, 
The reſt of them, tho' upon ſome Occaſions they 
have proceeded ſomewhat dogmatically, and de- 
livered their Minds boldly and poſitively ; yet ſeem 
rather to have diſſembled their Doubts, than not 
to have had any; and to pur the beſt Face they 
could upon the Matter, that the World might ſee 
how far their Wit would carry them, in the Search 
of Truth; a Thing * wh:ch learned Men ſeem rather 
tio have formed an Idea of to themſelves, than to have 
known her as fbe is. For after all their Boaſts of 
attaining her, their Courage fails them art laſt, and 
the Things uttered by them, they dare not ven- 
ture to beſtow any more honourable Titles upon, 
than that of Probabilities and Appearances of 
Truth; and while they repreſent them variouſly, 
ſometimes in one Proſpect and Form, and ſome- 
times in another; by Queſtions, and Problems, } i 

and ambiguous Diſputes; as if their Deſign was 
rather to enquire, than to teach; and that they f 
ſought Information themſelves, while they pretend ſ 
to give it to others; from all this I ſay, and the I t 
whole Current of their Stile, we may reaſonably] i 
gather, that they wrote and ſpoke, not ſo much 
with a Deſign to eſtabliſh a Notion, or render it 


2 Quam Decti fingunt, magis quam nörunt. 


ums 


— 
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unqueſtionable, as for Diverſion, and to exerciſe Chap. 2. 


their Wits, as one ſays; we cannot be ſure what 
their Opinions were, or that they really believed 
their own Writings; for indeed they ſcem not to 
have deſigned we ſhould gather their Senſe of Things, 
ſo much as that we ſhould obſerve and admire their 
Parts and Skill, by thoſe Tryals, which the Nicety 
and Difficulty of their Subject put them upon. And 
who can ever perſuade himſelf, that Plato intend- 
ed his Republick and fanciful Ideas ſhould ever paſs 
for current Doctrine; or that Pythagoras in ad- 
vancing his Numbers, and Epicurus his Atoms, 
ſpoke their own real Opinions, and ſuch as they 
thought were weighed and meaſured Truths? 
They pleaſed and entertained their own Minds 
with theſe nice Speculations, but * the Notions 
were owing more to the Fruitfulneſs of their own In- 
ventions, than to any Strength of Proof, or Force of 
Knowledge. And indeed they may ſeem ſometimes 
to have gone out of the common Road on purpoſe, 
and with great Induſtry to have fought ſomewhar 


of Difficulty, the better to amuſe the World, by 


thus concealing the Vanity of the Subjects they 
were upon, and to furniſh Matter for the gratify- 
ing their Reader's Curioſity. How wretchedly is 
Ariſtotle, the very Idol of theſe Dogmatiſts, con- 
founded and at a loſs? How inconſiſtent with him- 
ſelf, and forced ſometimes to confeſs the Impo- 
tence of Human Nature, and how ſhort the moſt 
inquiſitive come of rhe Truth? 


+ Non tam id ſenſiſſe quod dicerent, quam excercere in- 


genia materiæ difficultate voluiſſe videntur. 
® Que cx ingenio finguntur, non ex Scientiæ vi. 
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Thoſe that afterwards ſignaliz d themſelves by a 


att wed more poſitive and magiſterial Way of Writing, and 


ge” 


from thence got the Title of Dogmatiſts, were 


Men of a pedantick and preſumptuous Temper. 
They, it is true, condemn and deteſt this Rule of 
Wiſdom, and were fonder of a hot-headed perem- 


ptory Fellow, though contrary to their own Par- 


ty and Judgment, than of a peaceable, ſedate, and 
modeſt Man, who contents himſelf with Doubt; 
ing, and declines the pronouncing any thing defi- 
nitively ; that is, in plain Engliſh, they eſteem a 
raſh Fool more than a cautious wiſe Man. ( Like 
Women, who take it ill not to be contradicted, 
and had rather be anſwer'd rudely than not at all; 
becauſe they think the Coldneſs and Indifference of 
Silence argues greater Contempt and Diſdain, than 
it is poſſible for the moſt injurious Language to ex - 
preſs.) In which they betray great Perverſeneſs 
ng Injuſtice. For what Reaſon can be given, why | 
a Man ſhould not be allow d to ſuſpend his Judg- 


ment, and ſtill to deliberate upon Things as doubt - 


ful, without venturing to affirm on either Side; 
when they at the ſame time take a Privilege of de- 
termining as they ſee fit? Is not there the ſame E- 
quity at leaſt, the ſame Right for the one as for 
the other? And what mighty Crime is it, frankly 
to confeſs ones ſelf ignorant, when he is really ſo; 


and to ſay nothing, when he cannot ſpeak with 


good Aſſurance and full Satisfaction? 

It is certain, that all Philoſophers are agreed ſo 
much to our Diſadvantage, as to pronounce, that 
ve are ignorant of a you deal more than we know ; 
nay, that our Knowledge is not comparable, not 
fit to be mention'd in competition with our Igno- 

MME. rance · 
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rance. The Cauſes of which are infinite; for we Chap. 2. 
may be miſtaken in the Objects of our Enquiry, WW 
by reaſon of their being too near or too diſtant, 
too great or too ſmall, of too long or too ſhort 
Duration, and in perpetual Flux and Uncertainty. 
Theſe Cauſes of Error proceed from the Object 
but then there are infinite others owing to our ſelves 
and our Manner of Perception; which in truth, is 
not yet univerſally agreed upon, nor perfectly well 
underſtood. What we think our ſelves ſure of we 
do not really know, nor can we be ſecure of con- 
tinuing in our preſent Opinion any time. For how 
often do we ſee freſh Arguments extort it from us? 

Or, if our Obſtinacy will hold faſt, in deſpight of 

| all Reaſons to the contrary, yet at leaſt they raiſe 

BF a Duſt, and diſturb us inthe Poſſeſſion of it. Now 

I would be glad to know, which way a Man ſhall 

ever be capable of improving his Judgment, if he 

faſten himſelf down to ſome certain Notions, re- 
ſolving to look and examine no farther, nor endu- 
ning to hear any thing offered in Prejudice of an 

Opinion, which he fancieth himſelf abundantly ſa- 

. tisfied in already. The plain Truth is, Men are 

. aſhamed of this Suſpenſe I am treating of, becauſe 

r they have a wrong Notion of it. They look upon 

7 it as a Sign of Want of Judgment; whereas in re- 

3 | ality the greateſt and moſt judicious Philoſophers | 

1 that ever liv'd, were the moſt frank in this Point. 
The Idea of Poſtivench and Preſumption hath ta- 

o | Ken ſuch faſt hold of them, and they think Dog- 

t | maticalneſs and Learning ſo inſeparable, that they 


3 | are out of Countenance in any caſe to own their 
t | Ignorance, leſt this ſhould be thought a Reflecti- 
on upon their Parts and Attainments. There is no 
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Book. IT perſuading them that there is a Sort of Ignorance 
aud Doubt, more learned, more generous, and 
conſiſtent. with better Aſſurance, and more accu- 
rate Knowledge, than all their boaſted Science and 
Certainty. This gave that great Renown to Fo- 
crates, and entitled him to the Character of the 
wiſeſt Man of his Age: This is the Fruit of Stu- 
dy and deep Enquiry, it is a modeſt, candid, in- 
nocent, and hearty Acknowledgment of the ſub- 
lime myſterious Nature of Truth, and the Defects 
and Poverty of our own Underſtanding; ſo weak 
within, ſo beſet with Miſts and Darkneſs without, 
and from both ſo uncertain and unſteady in its Re- 
ſolutions. The Lord knoweth the Thoughts of Man, 
that they are but vain, ſays the P/almift : And ano- 
ther Author, that * The Thoughts of mortal Men 
are full of Fears and Miſgivings; their Inventions un- 
certain, and all their Forecaſts dark and confuſed. i 
And IJ, for my own part, am ſo fully poſſeſſed of 
this Truth, that I have order'd this Motto, I kmow 
not; Je ne ſcay, to be engraved over the Gate of 
my little Houſe which I built at Condom. 
Nov there are a Sort of Perſons, who take it 
ill, that Men ſhould not ſubmit themſelves abſo- 
lutely, and fix on ſome certain Principles, which 
ought, they tell you, never to beexamin'd or con- 
troverted at all. Now I allow, that if theſe be 
ſuch as manifeſt themſelves to a Man's Reaſon, they 
ought to be receiv'd z but that merely upon theac- 
count of their Reaſonableneſs, and not for the 
pompous Name of Principles. To impoſe any | 
thing unconditionally, is Tyranny and Uſurpation; 
and though upon due Conſideration, and the Ap- 
* Copitationes mortalium timidz, incertz ad inventiones 
noſtræ & Providentiæ. 
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probation of my own Judgment, I allow them, Chap. 2. 
yet if they will not admit me to try whether they 

be Sterling or Counterfeit, before I take them for 
current Coin, this is a Condition full of Hardſhip, 
and-ſuch as I can never yield to. For who, I would 
fain know, hath Power to give Law to our Thoughts, 
to enſlave our Minds, and ſet up Principles which 
it ſhall not be lawful to enquire into, or admit any 

| manner of Doubt concerning them? I can ownna 

| ſuch Power in any but God; and he hath it upon 

| the account of his being Truth itſelf, the Supreme 

i Spirit, and the only Principle and Source of all 

things; which makes it as reaſonable to believe him 
upon his bare Word, as it is, not to believe other 
People barely upon theirs. For this Foundation of 

our Belief being one of his incommunicable Per- 
fect ions, it will unavoidably follow, that no other 
thing is injur'd or diſparag'd, by our refuſing the 


8 ſame entire Reſignation to it, and challenging our 
ERigght of Examining, before we yield our Aſſent. 
If a Man requires my Belief to what are com- 


monly ſtiled by the Name of Principles, my An- 
ſwer ſhall be the ſame with that of a late Prince to 
the ſeveral Sects in his Kingdom, Agree among your 
ſelves firſt, and then I will give my Conſent too. Now 
the Controverſies are really as great about theſe 
Principles, as they are concerning the Concluſions 
advanc'd upon them; as many Doubts upon the 
Generals as the Particulars; ſo that in the midſt of 
{o many contending Parties, there is no coming in- 
to any one without giving Offence, and proclaim- 
ing War upon all the reſt. 

They tell us farther, that it is a horrid uneaſy 
State of Mind, to be always thus upon the Floar, 
and never coming to any ſettled Reſolution, to live 
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Book. IT perſuading them that there is a Sort of Ignorance 
aud Doubt, more learned, more generous, and 
conſiſtent with better Aſſurance, and more accu- 
rate Knowledge, than all their boaſted Science and 
Certainty. This gave that great Renown to So- 
crates, and entitled him to the Character of the 
wiſeſt Man of his Age: This is the Fruit of Stu- 
dy and deep Enquiry, it is a modeſt, candid, in- 
nocent, and hearty Acknowledgment of the ſub- 
lime myſterious Nature of Truth, and the Defects 
and Poverty of our own Underſtanding; ſo weak 
within, ſo beſet with Miſts and Darkneſs without, 
and from both ſo uncertain and unſteady in its Re- 
ſolutions. The Lord knoweth the Thoughts of Man, 
that they are but vain, ſays the P/almift : And ano- 
ther Author, that * The Thoughts of mortal Men 
are full of Fears and Miſgivings ; their Inventions un- 
certain, and all their Forecaſts dark and confuſed. 
And I, for my own part, am ſo fully poſſeſſed of 
this Truth, that I have order'd this Motto, 7 know 
ot; Je ne ſcay, to be engraved over the Gate of 
my little Houſe which I built at Condom. 

Now there are a Sort of Perſons, who take it 
ill, that Men ſhould not ſubmit themſelves abſo- 
lutely, and fix on ſome certain Principles, which 
ought, they tell you, never to beexamin'd or con- 
troverted at all. Now I allow, that if theſe be 
ſuch as manifeſt themſelves to a Man's Reaſon, they 
ought to be receiv'd ; but that merely upon the ac- 
count of their Reaſonableneſs, and not for the 
pompous Name of Principles. To impoſe any 
thing unconditionally, is Tyranny and Uſurpation 
and though upon due Conſideration, and the Ap- 

* Cogitationes mortalium timidz, incertz ad inventiones 
noſtræ & Providentiæ. 
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probation of my own Judgment, I allow them, Chap. 2. 
yet if they will not admit me to try whether they 
be Sterling or Counterfeit, before I take them for 
current Coin, this is a Condition full of Hardſhip, 
and-ſuch as I can never yield to. For who, I would 
fain know,hath Power to give Law to our Thoughts, 
to enſlave our Minds, and ſet up Principles which 
it ſhall not be lawful to enquire into, or admit any 

manner of Doubt concerning them? I can ownna 

ſuch Power in any but God; and he hath it upon 

q the account of his being Truth itſelf, the Supreme 


„ Spirit, and the only Principle and Source of all 
things; which makes it as reaſonable to believe him 
„upon his bare Word, as it is, not to believe other 
People barely upon theirs. For this Foundation of 

; our Belief being one of his incommunicable Per- 


fections, it will unavoidably follow, that no other 
thing is injur'd or diſparag'd, by our refuſing the 


| ſame entire Reſignation to it, and challenging our 
Right of Examining, before we yield our Aſſent. 
If a Man requires my Belief to what are com- 


monly ſtiled by the Name of Principles, my An- 
i ſwer ſhall be the ſame with that of a late Prince to 
: the ſeveral Sects in his Kingdom, Agree among your 
1 ſelves firſl, and then I will give my Conſent too. Now 
. the Controverſies are really as great about theſe 
0 Principles, as they are concerning the Concluſions 
y | advanc'd upon them; as many Doubts upon the 
Generals as the Particulars; ſo that in the midſt of 
e ſo many contending Parties, there is no coming in- 
y | £9 any one without giving Offence, and proclaim- 
ing War upon all the reſt. 
- | They tell us farther, that it is a horrid uneaſy 
„State of Mind, to be always coun upon the Floar, 
aud never coming to any ſettled Reſolution, to live 
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Book II. in eternal Doubt and Perplexity of Thought; nay, 


that it is not only painful bur very difficult and al- 
moſt impracticable, to continue long in ſuch Un- 
certainty. They ſpeak this, I ſuppoſe, from their 


own Experience, and tell us what they feel them- 


ſelves: But this is an Uneaſineſs peculiar to fooliſh 
and weak People. To the former, becaufe Fools 


are preſumptuous, and paſſionate, and violent E- 


ſpouſers of Parties and Opinions; full of Prejudi- 
ces and ſtrong Poſſeſſions; fierce Condemners of 
all that differ from them, never yielding the 


_ Cauſe, nor giving up the Diſpute rhough they be 


really convinced, and ſupplying the Want of Rea- 
ſon by Heat and Anger, inftead of ingenuous Ac- 
knowledgments of their Error. If they find them- 


| ſelves obliged to change their Opinion, you have 


them then as peremptory and furious in their new 
Choice, as ever they were in their firſt Principles; ; 
in ſhort, they know not what it is to maintain an 
Argument without Paſſion ; and when they diſ- 
pute, it is not for the ſake af Truth or Improve- 
ment, but purely for Contradiction, and the laſt 
Word, and to aſſert their own Notions. Theſe 
Men I make no ſcruple to call Fools, for in truth 
they know nothing, not ſo much as what it is to 
know; ſo exceeding pert and confident are they, 
and inſult as if they carried Truth about in their 
Pockets, and it was their own incommunicable Pro- 
Perty. 

As for Men of weak Judgments, and ſuch asare 
not able to ſtand upon their Legs, it is very neceſ- 


ſary they ſhould not be left alone, but ſeek a Sup- 


port from Perſons of better and more diſcerning | 
Abilities : But theſe are not concern'd in my pre- 
ö " 
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ſent Rule; it is their Misfortune to be born to Sla- Chap. 2. 


very, and out of all Capacity to enjoy the Free- 
dom I am treating of. 

But as for wiſe Men, who are qualified for it, 
Men of Modeſty, and Reſerve, and prudent Can- 
dor, it is the moſt compoſed State of Mind that 
can be, and puts us into a Condition of Firmneſs 
and Freedom, of ſtable and uninterrupted Happi- 
neſs. * We are ſo much leſs under Conſtraint than 
other Men, by how much more our Minds enlarge 
themſelves, and the Liberty of judging is preſerved en- 


tire. This is a ſafe Courſe to ſteer, and keeps us 


off from many dangerous Rocks and Shelves, which 
Warmth, and Raſhneſs, and a poſitive, conceited 


Humour drives Men upon. It delivers us from the 


vain Prepoſſeſſions of Fancy and popular Miſtakes, 
from the Precipitation of thinking wrong at firſt, 
and the Shame of retracting when we come to 
think better afterwards ; from Quarrels and Di- 
ſputes, and engaging in, or becoming offenſive to 
Parties: For take which Side you pleaſe, you are 


ſure to have a great many againſt you; and a zca- 
lous Eſpouſer of any Cauſe, muſt unavoidably live 


in a conſtant State of Wrangling and War. In a 
word, this Suſpenſion of the Judgment keeps us 
inug and under a Covert, where the Inconvenien- 
ces and Calamities which affect the Publick, will 
ſeldom ſenſibly affect, and ſcarce can ever involve us; 
at a diſtance from thoſe Vices and vehement Agi- 
tations, which ruffle and diſcompoſe firſt Mens own 
Minds, and then human Society in general. For 
this Fierceneſs and Peremptorineſs is at once the 


* Hoc liberiores & ſolutiores ſumus, quia integra nobis ju- 
dicandi poteſtas manet. 


Spawn, 
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Book II. Spawn, and the Parent of Pride, and Inſolence, 
Ambition and Vainglory, and immoderate Deſires, 


Preſumption and Diſdain, Love of Novelty and 
Change, Rebellion and Diſobedience in the State, 
Hereſy and Schiſm in the Church, Faction and 
Hatred, and Contention in both. Theſe are all of 
the ſame Lineage and Deſcent. Theſe are begun, 
fomented, inflamed by your hot, and poſitive, and 
opinionative Men; not by the modeſt and doubt- 
ing Men, who are cautious and tender, never over- 
confident of themſelves, and content to believe, 
that others are at leaſt in a Poſſibility of being in 
the right; all which are but ſo many other Names 
for wiſe and well- temper'd Men. 

I will advance yet one Step farther, and ven- 
ture to affirm, that the Temper of Mind I am 
now recommending, is ſo far from having any ill 
Influence upon Piety, and Religion, that it is ex- 
tremely well calculated to ſerve and promote it; 
whether we regard the firſt Propagation among 
Unbelievers, or pr clerving a due Reverence of it, 
where it is already reccived. Divinity, and eſpe- 
cially that Part of it which is myſterious and re- 
vealed, tells us plainly, that the Mind muſt be 
cleanſed and puri ſied, in order to receive thoſe hea- 
venly Truths, and the Impreſſions of the Holy 
Spirit; that God will not inhabit our Souls, til! 
all corrupt Opinions, as well as Aﬀections, are caſt 
out; for, with regard to both, we ſhall do well | 
to underſtand thoſe Commands of purging away the 
old Leaven, and putting off the old Man. From 
whence we may collect, that the moſt compendi- 
ous and ſucceſsful Method of planting the Chri- 
ſtian Religion among nn. would be firſt to 
cſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh them in the Belief of theſe following Pro- Chap. 2. 


poſitions. © That all the Knowledge of this World * 


ec hath a large Embaſement of Vanity and Falſhood 
« attending it: That the generality of Mankind 
cc are deluded with fantaſtical Notions, the For- 
« peries of their own Brain: That God created 
« Man to the End he might acquaint himſelf with 


« the Divine Nature and Diſpenfations, and em- 


« ploy his Soul, and find his Happineſs in theſe 
e noble Contemplations: But, that in this decay'd 
&« and declining State, Man is not capable of diſ- 
« covering Truth by his own Strength: That 
« there is conſequently a Neceſſity of God (who 
« js Truth) manifeſting it to him: That God 
« hath in much Mercy vouchſafed to do this by 


particular Revelations: That it is he who in- 


“ ſpires Men with a Defire of Truth, as well as 


&« he provides for the gratifying that Deſire: That 


in order to diſpoſe and qualify our ſelves for being 


&« inſtructed in the Divine Revelations, we muſt aban- 


don all worldly and carnal Opinions, and as it were, 
bring our Minds, a pure Blank for God to write 
his Will in.“ When theſe Points are gained, 
and Men are in ſuch Preparation to reſign them- 
ſelves to Truth, then it will be time to lay the 
Foundations, and inſtil ſome of the firſt and plain- 
eſt Principles of Chriſtianity: To ſhew them, 
“That theſe Doctrines came down from Heaven: 
That the Perſon, who vouchſafed to bring them 


| © was a faithful Ambaſſador, and entire Confident 


© of God: One who knew his whole Will ex- 


K ay: That his Authority was abundantly con- 
L firmed by infinite Teſtimonies, fuch as were 
Wor . ſupernatural, and foauthemtickProofs, 


& becauſe 
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Book II. & becauſe capable of coming from no other Hand 
„ hut God's only.” Thus this innocent and can- 
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did Suſpenſe and Unreſolvedneſs of Mind, would 


prove a happy Inſtrument toward the creating, and 
firſt begetting a Knowledge and Belief of the 


Truth where it is not: Nor would the Efficacy 
of it be leſs in preſerving it, where it is planted, 
and hath taken Root already. For ſuch a mo- 
deſt Caution and Deference would undoubtedly 
prevent all Manner of Singularity, and daring Ex- 
travagance- in Opinions but to be ſure, it would 
abſolutely put a Stop to Hereſies and Publick Di- 
viſions. You will anſwer me perhaps, That the 
Temper I am deſcribing, as it is too full of Indif- 
ferences to make any Hereticks, ſo is it too, to 
make any good Catholicks; and that the Danger 
of it is, at laſt degenerating into Scepticiſm, and 
want of Zeal for all Religions. Were the Con- 
dition of Religion the ſame in all Points with that 
of other Notions, and Philoſophy in general, I 


allow there would be Force in this Objection. But 


as it is, this is not to argue from my Rules, but to 
pervert them. I have already ſaid, That Religion 
ſtands upon a firm undoubted Bottom of its own. 
That God in this differs from all his Creatures; 
that whatever he ſays is exempted from the com- 
mon Rules of Enquiry; and there can but one 
Queſtion lie before us, which is, Whether he hath 


ſaid it or no. When once this appears to us, there 


is no room for ſuſpending our Judgments any 


longer; no Pretence for Neutrality, or Liberty | 


of Thought, nor a queſtioning ow theſe things 


can be? God cannot lye, and we cannot err in be- 


_Leving him; but for all things elſe, the more cau- 


tious | 
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we keep our Mind with regard to them, the ſafer 
and eaſier we ſhall be. I have made a fort of Di- 
greſhon here, in honour of the Rule I am recom- 
mending, that thoſe who profeſs themſelves Ene- 
mies to it, may find their great Objection obvia- 
ted. In which, if I have treſpaſſed upon my Rea- 


ders Patience, I ask his pardon: And now to our 


Buſineſs again. 


After theſe two Qualities, of judging all things, 


and fixing our Minds obſtinately upon nothing, 


follows the third Qualification, which is, a Large- 


nels, or Univerſality of Soul. By virtue of this, 
the wiſe Man caſts his Eyes, expands and ſtretches 
out his Thoughts over all this vaſt Univerſe; with 
Socrates becomes a Citizen of the World, and 
takes in all Mankind for his Neighbours and Coun- 
try-men. Looks down like the Sun, with an e- 
qual, ſteady, and indifferent Eye, upon the Changes 
and Viciſſitudes here below, as things that cannot 
reach, nor have the Power to change him. This 


is the Security, the Privilege of a wiſe Man, 


that which reſembles him to the Powers above, 
and renders him a fort of God upon Earth. * The 
Mind of Man (lays Seneca) is a great and generous 
Being, and is bounded no otherwiſe than the Divinity 


it ſelf . The wiſe Man is not confined to the ſame 


Magna & generoſa res animus humanus, nullos Tibi poni, 
niſi communes & cum Deo terminos patitur : Non idem ſapien- 
tem qui cæteros terminus includit, omnia illi ſæcula ut Deo 
ſerviunt. Nullum Sæculum magnis ingeniis Clauſum; nullum 
non cogitationi pervium tempus. Quam naturale in immen- 
ſum mentem ſuam extendere? & hoc à Naturà formatus homo 
ut paria Diis velit, ac ſe in ſpa tium ſuum extendat. 


1 narrow 
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tious and curious, and the more looſe and diſengaged Chap. 2. 
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Book II. narrow \ Compaſs ' avith the reſt of the World. No 
WY Age, no Time, no Place limits his Thoughts, but he | 


penetrates and paſſes beyond them all. How agreeable 
is it to Nature for a Man to firetch his Mind infi- 
nitely ? For Nature hath formed him to this very pur- 
poſe, that he ſhould emulate the Gods, and like them 
fill his own infinite Space. This I confeſs is a ſort 


of Sroical Rant: But thus much is ſtrictly true; | 


that the braveſt, and moſt capacious Souls are al- 
ways moſt of this univerſal Temper ; as on the 
contrary, the meaneſt and moſt incapable, are moſt 
cramped, have the narroweſt Notions, and are 
always particular in their Judgments of Men and 
Things, apteſt to be poſitive themſelves, and to 
condemn all that diſſent from them. It is in truth 
great Folly and Weakneſs, to imagine, that all 


Nations are bound to think and act juſt as we do, 
and that none live as they ought, who do not com- 


ply and agree in every point with what obtains in 
our own little Village or our Native Country: To 
think, that the Accidents which happen to us, 
are general and in common, and muſt needs affect 
and extend to the whole World equally. This 
ſenſeleſs Wretch, when you tell him of Opinions, 
and Cuſtoms, and Laws, directly oppoſite to thoſe 
he hath been bred up in; without more ado, con- 
demns and expreſſes the greateſt Deteſtation of 


them imaginable, and rails at the People as rude | 


and uncivilized; or elſe he gives no Credit to theſe 
Accounts, but looks upon them as the romantick 
Tales of Travellers, who take Liberties of repre- 


ſenting Foreigners very oddly to thoſe that cannot | 


diſprove them; ſo abſolutely enſlaved are his Judg- 
ment and Affections to his own municipal Conſti- 
tutions; 
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tutions; ſo impoſſible is it, as he thinks, that any Chap. 2. 
but theſe ſhould be true, or agreeable to Nature tion 
and therefore he is verily perſuaded they muſt needs, |] 
or at leaft ſhould be univerſal too. It is exceeding 4 
common to traduce every thing with the reproach- 
ful Name of Barbariſin, that we do not fancy, or 
ſee frequently practiſed at home; and to depend 
upon the Example and Ideas of the Perſons with 1 
whom we converſe, the Notions and the Uſage of 7 
our own Country, for the Teſt to diſtinguiſh 7 
Truth and Reaſon by. Now this is a mean and | 
brutiſh Debaſement of the Soul, which we ought f | 
to get above; and to enlarge it, by looking no — 
longer upon this Picture of Nature in Little, but — 
take a View of her, as ſhe is drawn at Length, 
and in all her full Proportions. The juſt Idea of 1 
Nature, is to conſider her as the common Mother 
of us all; an univerſal Queen, whoſe Authority 
and Dominion hath the ſame Limits with the 
World, (nay, extends to more Worlds, if (as 
ſome Perſons have thought) more Worlds there 
be.) This would inſpire us with becoming and | 
great Apprehenfions of her Majeſty and Beauty; [1 
There we ſhould behold, as in an exquiſite Paint- 
ing, a conſtant and endleſs Variety of Things, and 
the longer we gazed, the more our Entertainment 
and our Wonder would be. Infinite Difference 
nin Humours, diſagreeing Judgments, Opinions, 
Cuſtoms and Laws; innumerable Diſorders, Com- 
© | motions, and Alterations in States and Kingdoms; 
ſiurprizing Turns of Fortune in the Affairs of pri- 
vate Men; a World of Victories and Triumphs 
buried and loſt in the Rubbiſh of Time; many 
noble Entries and Proceſſions, Pomps and Gran- 
deurs 
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Book II. deurs utterly vaniſhed, and as if the Courts and 
— Princes celebrated by them had never been at all. 
And by taking ſuch a Proſpect as this, and ob- 
pig how ſuch different Things and Events, 
like Colours well mingled, conſpire to make up a 
general Portraicture of the World, we ſhould learn 
our own Littleneſs, and be ſurprized at nothing 
nor eſteem things at all new or incredible; nor be 
over tenacious and poſitive in vindicating our own, 
and condemning the Practice of others; ſince it is 
not neceſſary or at all eſſential to Beauty, that all 
who pretend to it, ſhould be of our Complexion. 
And that the Darkneſs and Difference of other 
Nations, like the Shades in Drawing, make a 
more grateful Variety; and are all agrecable and 
uſeful, for ſetting forth the Skill of the great, the 
Divine Artificer, whoſe Workmanſhip the Ori- 
ginal, and the Life is. 1 
9 This large, brave, open, and univerſal Diſpo- 
fition of Mind is indeed ſcarce to be found, and |} | 
herd to be compaſſed; and it is not every common | | 
Man, that can aſpire to it. Nature hath not cut |} | 
out all her Children for ſuch an Excellence; no It: 
more than ſhe hath qualified them all for that Wiſ- Þ i 
dom and Perfection it leads to. But yet there are 1 
ſeveral Conſiderations that may be ſervicable in It 
Book 1. helping us toward it. Such is, Firf, what you | 1} 
Ch.37,38. find already inſiſted on in the foregoing Part of | h. 
this Treatiſe, concerning the wonderful Variety, I in 
and vaſt Difference obſervable in Men; according 
to thoſe Qualities of Body and Mind, which Na- 
ture hath diſtributed ſo very unequally among them. 
Secondly, Thoſe Differences Men have made among 


themſelves, by the diſagreeing Laws and Cuſloms, | 
; | which 1 
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which obtain in ſeveral Nations and Conſtitutions. Chap. 2. 


To both which may be added, The ſtrange Vari -W 


ety of Opinions which we find the Ancients re- 


ceived, and delivered down to Poſterity, concern- 


ing the Age, the Condition, and the Changes of the 


World; which yet to us ſeem to be very romantick 


and extravagant. * The Egyptian Prieſts told Hero- 
dotus, That ſince the Reign of their firſt King 


(from whom they reckoned above Eleven T "Wing 


ſand Years, and ſhewed the Statues of him and all 
his Succeſſors, in the Draughts taken from the 


Life) the Sun had changed his Courſe four ſeve- 


ral times. The Chaldæans in Diodorus's time, as 
he and Cicero both ſay, kept a Regiſter and Annals 


comprehending the Space of Four Hundred Thou- 
fand Years. Plato tells us, That the Citizens of 


Sais had Memorials in Manuſcript of Eight Thou- 


| find Years ſtanding ; and yet they owned that the 


City of Athens was built a Thouſand Years before 
| that of Sais. Ariſtotle, and Pliny, and others, pre- 


tend that Zoroaſter lived Six Thouſand Years be- 


fore Plato was born. Some have advanced a No- 


tion of the World's exiſting from all Eternity, tha 
it hath been deſtroyed and revived again ſevera} 


times, and hath, and will for ever hereafter go 
| through many ſuch Viciflitudes. Others, and 


thoſe ſome of the moſt renowned Philoſophers, 


| have held the World to be a God; but yet of fo 
inferior a Quality, as to derive its Form and pre- 


Concerning thoſe Egyptian and Affyrian Calculations, ſee 


Biſhop Pearſon on the Creed, Art. 1. Pag. 58, 59. where be 
plainly refutes the Account, according to the common C 3 
tion Tears, from their own Authors. 
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Book II. ſent Being from another, and much greater God; 


or eiſe, as Plato and ſome others have been induced 
by the Motions of it to affirm with ſome De- 
gree of Confidence, that it is certainly an Ani- 
mal conſiſting of Body and Spirit; that the Soul 


or Spirit is lodged in the Center of the Uni- 


verſe; but though its chief Reſidence be there, 
yet it expands itſelf all over, to the very utmoſt 


Parts of the Circumference, and that its Influences 


are conveyed and communicated in muſical Num- 
bers: That the ſeveral Parts of it too, thus anima- 
ted and directed, as the Heaven and Stars for in- 
ſtance, are made up of a Body and Soul; and theſe, 


though mortal in reſpect of their compounded Na- 


ture, are yet immortal by the Determination of 
their Almighty Creator. Plato ſays, That the 
World puts on quite another Face, that the whole 
Scene 1s ſhifted; that the Heaven and Stars vary 
ſo much in their Motions, as quite to change Sides, 
ſo that Before ſhall be Behind, and the Point which 
is Eaſt at one time, comes to be the Weſt at another. 
There hath alſo been an Opinion of great Autho- 
rity, much countenanced and promoted by the 
moſt eminent Philoſophers, ſuitable to the Power 
and Majeſty of God, and grounded upon fair and 
probable Reaſons, that there is a Plurality of 
Worlds; for we {ce no other thing ſingle or ſolita- 
ry but this, if this be ſo: All Species are multi- 
plied in Numbers, and therefore it is not unlikely, 
that God hath not left this Part of his Workman- 
ſhip quite deſolate and alone; nor exhauſted his 
whole Power and Skill in the forming of an Indivi- 
dual. Nay, even Divinity aſſures us, that God | 
can make as many Worlds as he pleaſes; for upon 
a ar- 
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a Suppoſition of rhe contrary, we muſt affirm his Chap 2. 
Power to be but finite, becauſe the World is fo. . 


And that were a Notion contradictory to the abſo- 


lute Perfection of his Nature. Let it alſo be con- N 
ſidered, how much we have learned towards the b 
rectifying our Notions of this kind, by the Im- k 
provement of Navigation, and the Diſcoveries . 
lately made of a new World in the Eaſt and Weſt- I 
Indies. For by this we are plainly convinced, that i | 
all the Ancients were in a groſs Error, when they k | 
imagined that they knew the utmoſt Extremities | 8 | 
of the habitable World; and had comprehended 0 
and delineated the whole Extent of the Earth in ug 


their Maps and Books of Coſmography, except 
only ſome few ſcattered remote Iſlands. And that 
they were perfectly in the dark about the Antipo- 
des; for here, all on a ſudden, ſtarts up a new 
World juſt like our own old one, placed upon a 
large Continent, inhabited, peopled, governed by 
Laws and civil Conſtitutions, canton'd out into 
Provinces, and Kingdoms, and Empires; adorned 
and beautified with noble Cities and Towns, larger, 
more magnificent, more delightful, more wealthy, 
than any that Aſia, Africa, or Europe can ſhew, 
and ſuch they have been ſome Thouſands of Years. 
And have we not Reaſon from hence to preſume, 
that Time will hereafter make freſh Diſcoveries of 
other Lands yet unknown? If Prolemy and the an- 
cient Writers were miſtaken in their Accounts here- 
| . tofore, I would be very glad to know, what bet- 
ter Security any Man can have of being in the 
right, who pretends that all is found out and fully 
1! diſcovered now? If any Man ſhall take the Conh- 
'3 dence to be poſitive in this Point, I ſhall take my 
TS Liberty 
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Zones, which were e look'd on as uninhabitable, are 

very plentifully peopled. Thirdly, We find by 
Experience, that the Things which we profeſs to 
value our ſelves moſt upon, and pretend to have 
had the carlieſt Intelligence of, have been received 
and practiſed in theſe lately-diſcoyer'd Countries for 
a long time, and perhaps as ſoon and as long as we 
our ſelves have obſerved, or had notice of them. I 
do not pretend to determine whence they had it. 


And that, whether we regard religious Matters, and 


| ſuch as come to us by Revelation from Heaven; 


as for inſtance, the Belief of one ſingle Man at firſt, 
the univerſal Progenitor of all Mankind; the uni- 
verſal Deluge; of a God that lived in human Fleſh, 
and took the Subſtance of a pure and holy Virgin; 
of a Day of general Judgment; of the Reſurrecti- 


on of the Dead, the Obſervation of ſolemn Faſts, 


the Ornaments of thoſe that miniſter in holy Things, 


the Surplice and the Mitre particularly ; the Re- 


ſpect paid to the Croſs; Circumciſion like that of 
the 7eus and Mahometans ; and Counter-Circum- 
cifion which makes it a Point of Religion to pre- 
vent all Appearance of any ſuch thing upon their 
Bodies: Or whether we regard civil Conſtitutions, 
as that of the eldeſt Son inheriting his Father's E- 
ſtate ; Patent Honours, taking new Names and Ti- 
tles, and laying down that of their Families; Sub- 
ſidies to Princes; Armories and Fortifications ; Di- 
verſions of Players and Mountebanks ; Muſical In- 
ſtruments, and all Kinds of Diverſion in Uſe in 
theſe Parts of the World; Artillery and Printing. | 
From all which it is very "natural to deduce theſe 
following Inferences, That this huge Body which 
w_ WC 
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we call the World, is very different from the com- Chap. 2. 
mon Apprehenſions of Men concerning it. That 
it is not at all Times, and in all Places the ſame; 
but hath its Tides, its Ebbings and Flowings in 
perpetual Succeſſion: That there is nothing ſo con- 
fidently aſſerted and believed in one Place, but is 
as generally received, as peremptorily maintained 
nay, as fiercely contradicted and condemnedin a- 
nother. And that the Original of all this, whether 
Agreement or Difference, is to be reſolved at laſt 
imto the Nature of Man's Mind, which is ſuſcep- 
tible of Ideas of all Sorts: And that the World 
being in perpetual Motion, is ſometimes at greater 
and ſometimes in leſs Agreement with itſelf, in the ſe- 
ſeveral Parts of it. That all things are comprehend- 
ed within the general Courſe of Nature, and ſubject 
to the great Director of univerſal Nature; and that 
they ſpring up, are altered, decay, and are aboliſned, 
according as he in his Wiſdom thinks fit to vary 
them, by the Change put upon Seaſons and Ages, 
Countries and Places, the Air, the Climate, the Soil 
in which Men are born, and bred, and dwell. And 
laſtly, That as our Predeceſſors were but Men, ſo 
we are no more; and ſince the Errors in their 4 
Judgment of Things are manifeſt, this ſhould teach 5 
us to diſtruſt and ſuſpect our own. And when theſe 
Inferences are juſtly made, the Reſult of them muſt 
needs be, to be inſeparably wedded to no Opinion, 
to eſpouſe none of our Arguments and Speculati- 
ons too eagerly, to be aſtoniſhed at nothing, though q 
never ſo unuſual, not to loſe our Temper uponany 4 
Accident, but whatever happens, or how violent 
ſoever the Storm may be, to fix upon this Reſolu- 
tion, and ſatisfy our ſelves in it; That it is but ac- 
: Tt 3 coding 
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cording to the Courſe of Nature, and that he who 
governs the World works as he pleaſes, and pro- 
ceeds by the Rules of his own Wiſdom ; and there- 
fore all we have to do, is to take a prudent Care, 
that nothing may hurt us through our own Weak- 
neſs, or Inconſideration, or Dejection of Spirit. 
Thus much I thought ſufficient and indeed ne- 
ceſſary to be ſaid upon this perfect Liberty of Judg- 
ment, conſiſting of the three Particulars ſo largely 
inſiſted on. And indeed fo largely, by reaſon I am 
ſenſible it is not ſuited to the Palate of the World, 
but denounces War againſt Pedants and poſitive 
Pretenders, which are all of them Enemies to true 
Wiſdom, as well as to this Principle of mine. The 
Advantages whereof have bcen ſufficiently repre- 
ſented already, the Miſchiefs it prevents, and the 


Tranquillity it brings. This was the particularChara- 


cter of Socrates, that Father and Chief of the Philo- 
ſophcrs, and univerſally acknowledged as ſuch: By 


this, (as Plutarch ſays) though he had no Off- 


ſpring of his own, yet he managed others ſo as to 
make them fruitful, and mid wifed their Producti- 
ons into the World. This Temper is in ſome ſenſe 


like that of Ataraxie, which Pyrrho's ſceptical Fol- 


lowers called the ſupreme Happineſs of Man: But 
if that Reſemblance be a little over-ſtrain'd, yet it 


may very well bear being compared to the Neutra- 


lity and Indifference which the Sect of the Acade- 
micks profeſſed. And the natural Effect of ſuch a 
Temper is, to be diſcompoſed or aſtoniſhed at no- 
thing; which Pythagoras thought the Sovereign 


Good, and Ariſtotle called the true Greatneſs of 


Soul. So Horace; 
. * Not 
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| Chap. 2. 
* Not to admire, as moſt are wont to do, 5 . 


It is the only Method that I know, 
To make Men epd, and to keep them ſo. 
CREECH. 


And is it not a moſt amazing Perverſeneſs that 
Men cannot be prevailed with to make the Expe- 
riment; nay, that they ſhould not bear to have it 
ſo much as recommended or mentioned, but pre- 
fer Slavery and Dependance before living upon 
their own Stock, getting above Fortune, and ma- 
king themſelves caſy and Maſters at all Times, and 
Places, and upon all Accidents alike? May we not 
moſt juſtly cry out with Tiberius, more juſtly in- 
deed than he did, (O Wretches, born to be Slaves!) 
How abſurd is it, that we who are ſuch Patrons 
and Sticklers for Liberty in the Caſe of our Bodies, 
Eſtates, and all other Properties, ſhould not bear 
to have our Mind frec, which after all is the only 
Free-born Thing that belongs to any of us? We 
ſcek and employ Convemiences fetched from all 
Parts of the World, count no Expence too great 
tor the Health, the Service, the Ornament of the 
Body; but grudge every thing for the Improve- 
ment and enriching of the Mind. In ſhort, We 
are ſo partial, as to take all poſſible Pains, that the 
Body may be at large, while the Soul is fetter'd 
and coop'd up in Priſon. 

The other Branch of this Liberty i in which the 


Will! is concerned, is yet of greater Value, and 50 - 1 oF 


* Nil admirari prope res eſt una Numici, 
Solaq; que poſſit facere & ſervare beatum. 


Ho R. Epiff. vi. Lib. I. 
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Book II. ought to be more endeavour'd after by a wiſe Man, 
u indeed it is more ſerviceable to him than the for- 
mer. Nov here I think it neceſſary to admoniſh 
my Reader, that the Matter under our preſent Con- 
ſideration, is not that Faculty and Privilege of hu- 


man Nature, which Philoſophers and Divines com- 
monly ſtile Free-Will, nor ſhall we treat of it in 
the ſame Method with them: But my Meaning is, 
That a wiſe Man ought to preſerve his own Eaſe 
and Quiet, to keep his Will and Affections free and 
diſengaged, and to lay them out upon very few 
Objects, and thoſe ſuch as may juſtify his Choice; 
(for indeed the Things that deſerve our Choiceand 
challenge our Aﬀettions, if nicely examined, will 
be found bur very few.) But this is not all; for 


even thoſe that deſerve them beſt will not juſtify 
our Vehemence, and Eagerneſs, and immoderate 
Fondneſs of them. And here I find my ſelf under 


ſome Neceſlity of encountering two very popular 
and plauſible Opinions. The one is that which 
teaches us to be always forward to ſerve other Pco- 
ple, to lay aſide all Thoughts of one's ſelf for the 
fake of our Neighbours ; and eſpecially when 
the Publick Good is concerned, pretends that no 


private Intereſt ought to come in Competition with 


it: And the other prompts us to eſpouſe ſuch Mat- 
ters with all poſſible Zeal, and to the very utmoſt 
of our Power. He that declines the former is ac- 
cuſed of wanting good Nature and a publick Spi- 
rit; and he that is remiſs in the latter is ſuſpected 
of Coldneſs and Indifference, Want of Generoſity 


and the Zeal that is required of a good Man; and 
in ſhort, reputed incapable of making a Friend. 


Now whatever there may really be at the Bottom 
of 


+; at ad a—_ — 
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of theſe Opinions, yet it is plain the World have Chap. 2. % | 
overloaded the Foundation, and built ſuch Notions * d 
upon it, as exceed all Reaſon and Meaſure; and 0 
nothing can be more romantick and extravagant, i 
than what we find delivered upon theſe Occaſions. * | 
For our Governors, who feel the Advantage of | 
them, oftentimes infuſe Principles into us, not ac- 
cording to the true Merits of the Cauſe, but in 
proportion as they perceive they may proveſervice- 
able and beneficial: And it frequently falls out, that 
thoſe Opinions which are in themſelves moſt rea- | 
ſonable and true, are not moſt convenient to be ge- k | 
nerally entertained. And beſides this, obſerving 
how natural the Love of our ſelves and our own. 

private Advantage is, and what Partialities and un- ; 
reaſonable Exceſſes it is apt to carry us into, they q | 
thought it neceſſary to divert and draw us off as | | 
far from this as poſſibly; and ſo took the common a 
Courſe of bending the crooked Stick the contrary 1. 
way, that it might at laſt ſtand ſtrait by being J 
forced toward the other Extreme. | 
But theſe Opinions, when miſunderſtood, and 
miſapplied, (which is commonly the Fate of moſt 
Opinions, when they fall into the Hands of a 
Multitude) occaſion great Injuſtice and Diſorder, 
many Difficulties, and grievous Miſchiefs. As we 
may plainly obſerve in thoſe Perſons, that ſnap at 
every Bait of this kind, let themſelves out to hire 
as it were, and devote all their Time and Pains to | 
the Service of other People. Theſe Men do not | 
only ſuffer themſelves to be managed, and taken 4 
abſolute Poſſeſſion of by their Friends, but they | 

| 

| 

| 


11. 


thruſt themſelves forward of their own accord, 
and will have an Oar in every Boat; It is indiffe- 
: | rent 
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Book II. rent to them, whether the Matter concerns them, 
or not; whether it be of great Conſequence, or 


of none at all; ſtill they intereſs themſelves in all 
alike; for indeed they often do it merely to keep 
themſelves in Motion and Employment; It ſtirs 
their Spirits, puts their Soul into a pleaſing ſort 
of Agitation; and thus * hey are buſy purely becauſe 
they love to be ſo. They cannot bear the having 


nothing to do, nor can they confine their Thoughts 
to their own Affairs; but either do not ſce, or 


careleſly overlook them; and ſo ſeek Employment 
abroad, and meddle and turn Undertakers in things 
that are foreign and diſtant, as if they had nothing 
at all to do at home; no Concerns that are eſſential 


and neceſſary to be followed; no perſonal, no do- 


meſtick Cares, that lie upon their Hands; ſuch as 
ought to be firſt diſpatch'd; and which, if duly 
attended to, would leave no room for Sloth, nor 
Leiſure ſo great, as ſhould prove a Temptation to 
us, to turn Managers for other People, that we 
may keep ourſelves in Action. Many of theſe 
Perſons are good Husbands of their Purſe, and 
careful not to part with a Penny of Money, but 
upon valuable Conſiderations: But they are unrea- 


ſonably prodigal of their Soul, their Life; ſquan- 


der away their Time and their Pains, their Aﬀe- 


Ctions and their Will, moſt profuſely and unac- 
countably ; dedicate themſelves and all theirPowers, | 
to any Occaſion that calls for their Aſſiſtance; and | 
yet, when all is done, theſe are the valuable Trea- | 
ſures, of which we ought to be excceding choice 
and ſparing; and in ſuch Inſtances it is chiefly, that 


In Negotio ſunt negotii causa, 


— 
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Frugality and good Management are commendable. Chap. 2. 15 
But alas! the Perſons we ſpeak of are ſo far from .＋π | 
this, that they glory in their Extravagance; act all i | 
with ſuch Violence and Paſſion, that they are loſt 13 
to Reaſon and common Senſe; and never think 5 
they do enough, till they have engaged as deep as * 


poſſible ; and given up their Perſons and their Wits 
both, to the Cauſe they eſpouſe. Great Men i 
make their Advantage of ſuch Tempers as theſe; P 
Men that will be eager, and angry, and expoſe, d | 
nay, loſe their Lives upon Pretences of Friend- 
ſhip, and Punctilio's of Honour and Reſpect, are 
ſpecial Tools for their Purpoſe. And they are not 
wanting to countenance and careſs them, throw 
out large Promiſes, and uſe a thouſand little Stra- 
tagems to draw them in, and fix them to their | ö | 
Party: But tho' Fools believe and are caught by þ 
them, yet wiſe Men know this is all Trick and De- 1 
ſign; that there is Deceit in the Bait, and Death 
upon the Hook; and that all their fair Carriage 
and large Promiſes are deſi gned, not at all to ſerve 
us, but to ſerve themſelves of us. 6 
Now, Firſt of all, This Temper we have been 12. 
deſcribing puts all into Confuſion, expoſes the 
Mind to perpetual Uneaſineſs, and brings it into a 
State of abſolute Slavery. It argues Ignorance of 
that which every one ought to know, and that 


is, how much he owes to himſelf, and what the 1 
Obligations are, and the Offices ariſing from them, bi 
which are firſt and ſtrictly due at home. All 1 


which theſe Perſons violate; for while they are F 
ſo mighty officious, and liberal in the Service ( 
of other People, they injure and defraud them- , 
lelves; and ſpend that Stock of Eaſe and Comfort, 
which 
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Book II. which is their own due, and ought to be preſerved. 
ena Beſides, if we defire Buſineſs, Providence hath cut 


13. 


us out enough of our own; let us but look at 
home, and diſcharge the Duty of our reſpective 
Stations diligently; bur eſpecially, let us but look 
within, and we ſhall be far from finding any Oc- 
caſion to ask for Work of our Neighbours: The 


Difficulty will then be to diſpatch that which they 
ask of us; and inſtead of laying our ſelves out up- 
on cvery Body's Buſineſs beſides, we ſhall then 


find our Hands full, and a Neceſſity of keeping 
cloſe to our own. He that takes Care to live as 


becomes his Virtue and his Honour, ſo as may | 
preſerve his Health, and give him a contented and 


chearful Enjoyment of the World, hath enough 
to do: and he that neglects or impairs any of theſe, 
merely to do another Service, is ill adviſed; and 


under colour of Good-nature to his Friend, is 


guilty of great Injuſtice and IIl- nature to himſelf. 
To oblige and aſſiſt others, ſo far as may be con- 


ſiſtent with the ſecuring theſe things to ourſelves, 


is ſufficient z but to go beyond that, is to break 
our Duty in one particular, while we ſupererrogate 
in another. He is an unreaſonable Man, that ex- 
pects one ſhould ſacrifice his Virtue or his Happi- 
neſs to him; and he is a very fooliſh Man that will 
do it, if it be expected. And therefore I repeat a- 
gain a Direction given juſt now, That a Man 
ought to eſpouſe and devote himſelf to but very 
few things; and to take care that theſe be ſuch, 


as will juſtify the ſetting his Heart upon them; and 


they, to be ſure, can be but very few. 
Secondly, This Eagerneſs of Intention and vehe- 
ment Concern, is not only unfit and unjuſt in o- 
ther 


— 
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ther reſpe&s, but it is alſo an Inconvenience to it Chap. 2. 


ſelf. For it puts Men beſide their Meaſures, and 
proves the greateſt Hindrance and Perplexity that 
can be, to that very Undertaking which we are 
ſo impatient to accompliſh, and have ſet our Hearts 
ſo much upon. As, when we ſtrive to go exceed- 


ing faſt, our Legs fink under us, or ſtep awry, or 


interfere, and ſtop one another. * The very Swift- 


meſs of the Pace confounds it ſelf, ſo that even Haſte 
breeds Delay. And he that begins too faſt is ſſoweſt 
in finiſhing. Thus it 1s likewiſe with the Mind of 
a Man, when intoxicated with this forward and 
furious Vehemence of Intention; he confounds 
and hampers himſelf; betrays himſelf to Indiſcre- 
tion and Injuſtice in his Proceedings renders him- 


ſelf ſuſpected, and hardly thought of; gives Of- 


fence and Ground of Reſentment to others, and 


puts his own Mind upon a perpetual Fret and Fer- 
ment, as oft as any thing happens, thar either de- 
feats or delays the Succeſs he is labouring after. 
+ Heat and Violence never manage any thing well. 
We may obſerve it daily, what Advantages Men 


loſe, and how great an Injury they do themſelves, 
their Buſineſs, the Cauſe and Party they eſpouſe, 


by this Want of Temper; even to the Ruin of 


the faireſt and moſt promiſing ExpeCtations, in 
Matters of the greateſt Importance. And the 
thing is no leſs evident too, in the moſt common 
and inſignificant Caſes. In a Matter {o frivolous 


2 Ipſa ſe velocitas implicat, unde Feſtinatio tarda eſt. Qui 
nimium properat ſeriùs abſolvit. 


+ Male cuncta miniſtrat Impetus. 
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Bock II. as Play, for Inſtance, where he that is eagereſt and 
WY moſt intent upon Winning, breaks the Rules and 


14. 


proper Methods, overlooks the Advantages of the 
Game, and contributes to his own Loſs. W hereas 
an Adverſary that plays calmly and ſedately, hath 
always his Eyes and his Wits about him, his Paſ- 


ſion never tranſports his Reaſon, but he makes the 


beſt of every Chance, and does not only enjoy the 
Diverſion, but bid faireſt for the Succeſs. He 


makes his Feints and Doubles, and lays hold on 


every favourable Occaſion; if he fails of his De- 
ſign, he bears it with Moderation, and makes it 


up another time; is always ready to obſerve and to 


improve every Change of Fortune; and by jogging 


on leiſurely, and keeping the Reins in his own 
Hand, comes ſooneſt and ſafeſt to his Journey's 


End. 
This leads us to the Third Remark of very great 


Conſequence, which is, That this vehement and 


eager Zeal infects the Mind, and corrupts the 


Judgment. For while Men are addicted to one 


Perſon or Party, and wholly ſet upon promoting 
their Advantage, they go furiouſly to work, and 
ſtrain every thing beyond its due Pitch. They 
extol their Favourites and Partners in the ſame 
Cauſe with undeſerved Commendations, and load 
their Adverſaries with odious Characters and falſe 
Accuſations ; turn ſuperſtitious to the laſt degree; 
and interpret every Event as ominous, and a Prog- 
noſtication of Good in favour of themſelves and 
Friends, and a plain Declaration of Providence, 
againſt thoſe that are engaged in Oppoſition to 
tiem. Nay, they carry this Folly ſo far, as not 
to ſee or allow any Virtue or good Quality in their 

Adver- 
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Adverſaries; repreſent them as vicious and Villains, Chap. 2. 


and would have us believe, that all who think, and 
act, and deſign otherwiſe, than they themſelves 
do, muſt either be Knaves, or Fools, and Mad- 
men; and thoſe who are more juſt and moderate 
in their Sentiments, that obſerve any real Virtues, 
and give due Praiſes to thoſe that differ from them, 


are preſently ſuſpected to be of the ſame Party 


and Principle, merely for their Charity in vindi- 
cating or excuſing, and not running into the ſame 


Exceſſes of Partiality and Prejudice, the fame un- 
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reaſonable Cenſures and Condemnations, with theſc 


hot- headed Zealots. W hereas indeed nothing can 
be more extravagant, than to imagine that a Man 
who is not one of us cannot poſſibly be a good 
Man ; and that he may not, for the main, or at 


leaſt in ſome Caſes, where the Point in dif- 


ference is no way concerned, be very honeſt and 


_ commendable, though it be his Unhappineſs to be 


under a wrong Perſuaſion, and in ſome Particulars 
embarked in the Intereſt or Opinions of thoſe who 
are very naughty Men. That Paſhon ſhould com- 
mit a Violence upon the Will, is but too much; but 
that it ſhould debauch and blind the Judgment, 


and deſtroy Charity and common Senſe, is abomi- 


nable, and not to be endured. And Men ſhould 
by all means think themſclves obliged to proceed 


with Equity and Candor; to fee and to acknow- 


ledge Goodneſs, where-ever it is to be found, 
tho' in the worſt and moſt miſtaken Enemies; and 
not to palliate,or overlook, much leſs rodefend and 
applaud the Vices and Follies of our Friends and 
Followers; but to lay aſide all private Conſide- 
rations, and frankly to expeels our Deteſtation of 


theſe 
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Book IT. theſe Things, let the Perſons guilty of them be 
WY who, or what they will. The contrary wicked Pra- 


5. 


Ctice, (for a very wicked one it 1s) ſeems to proceed 


in a great meaſure from Want of conſidering and 


diſtinguiſhing aright, what the Points in difference 
are, and how far they extend. For it is moſt cer- 


tain, that where the Controverſy is no way con- 
cerned, we ought to behave ourſelves with all 


manner of Indifference, and pals fair and equitable 
Judgments, as we would do, ſuppoſing no Diſpute or 
Diſagreement at all. And Reſentments ſhould never 
be carried beyond that particular Subject which 
provokes them, nor Anger, of all Paſſions, ſuffer- 
ed to grow general and unlimited. And theſe are 
ſome of the many Evils, which too great Eager- 
neſs and Intention of Mind naturally brings upon 


Men, let the Matter we ſet our Hearts ſo much 
upon be what it will: For this Diſpoſition is ca- 


pable of Exceſs, and liable to Inconveniences, when 
fixed upon the very beſt Object; and a Man may 
ſuffer by being too vehement and hot, in the Pur- 
ſuit even of Goodneſs and Wiſdom itſelf. 


Now in order to moderate this affectionate Ear- 


neſtneſs, and reduce the Mind to due Temper ; e- 
very Man ought to remember, that the moſt im- 
portant thing given us in charge by God and Na- 
rure, that ro which we have the ſtrongeſt Obliga- 


tions, and conſequently fuch as ought to be firſt 
ſatisfied, is, that every Man ſhould look well to 


his Conduct: This good Management of ourſelves 
is the very Buſineſs upon which we were ſent into 
the World at firſt, and are continued in it ſtill. 
And this Duty we do by no means diſcharge faith- 
fully, except the Peace, and Tranquility, and Li- 


berty | 
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berty of our Minds be conſulted and preſerved. Chap. 2. 


And preſerved theſe cannot be, unleſs we make it 
our Principle and Rule, to lend ourſelves to a 
Friend, but to give ourſelves up to none but our- 


ſelves; to take Buſineſs in hand, but not to lay it 


to Heart; to bear it as a Burden, and be content 
with ſuſtaining the Weight of it upon our Shoul- 
ders, but not to incorporate and unite with it, by 
making it inſeparable and a Part of ourſelves ; to 
beſtow all poſſible Diligence, but not to mifplace 


and throw away our Affections upon it; to faſten 


cagerly upon very few things, and to ſtick to them 
only ſo, as ſtill to continue at our own Diſpoſal, 
and be diſengaged eaſily and at our Pleaſure. This is 
the true, the ſovereign Remedy againſt all the In- 
conveniencies and Uneaſineſſes formerly mention' d; 


and this is not any ſuch ſelfiſh and narrow-ſpirited 


Advice, as ſome may imagine. It does not con- 
demn or exclude any of thoſe Duties or Good Of- 
fices required from us; it does no Prejudice to the 
Publick, our Friends or our Neighbours; ; ſo far 
from that, that it is moſt certain we are bound by 
all the Tyes of Honour and Religion, to be cour- 
teous and kind, aſſiſting and ſerviceable to one a- 
nother ; to comply with the Cuſtoms and Occa- 
ſions of the World, and apply ourſelves to the 


| Obſervance of the one, and the Supply of the o- 


ther, as our Circumſtances will permit; and in or- 
der hereunto, every Man is obliged to contribute 
to the common Good; and conſcientiouſly to per- 
form all thoſe Duties and mutual Offices, which 
any way concern him, as a Member of the Bo- 
dy-politick, and may conduce to the Benefit of 

Vor. II. U u Human 
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—YV /eolf, is a Friend to all Mankind; for the Love 

and Care of ones ſelf is ſo far from engrol- 
ſing, and confining all we can do to our own ſingle 
Perſons; that it implies and puts us upon the being 
as univerſally beneficial, and diffuſing our Powers as 
far and wide as we can. But ftill, I muſt inſiſt up- 
on it, that the moſt generous Inclinations and En- 
deavours of this kind ought to be tempered with 
Moderation and Prudence ; and no Man is publick- 
ſpirited as he ſhould be, unleſs he be diſcreet with- 
al; and that in theſe two Reſpects particularly. 
Firſt, Not to apply, or lay himſelf out upon eve- 
ry Occaſion that offers indifferently, but firſt to fit 
| down, and conſider well the Juſtice, the Reaſona- 

1 bleneſs, and the Neceſſity of the Thing; whether 
4 it will anſwer his Deſign, and be worth his Pains. 
And if this were done, a world of Trouble might 
| be ſpared. Then Secondly, That even thoſe Oc- 

caſions which have the beſt Title to his Applica- 
® tion, may be follow'd without Violence and Vexa- 
| tion of Mind. A Man ſhould contract his De- 
1 ſires, and bring them within as ſmall a Compaſs as 
he can; the little he does deſire ſhould be purſued 
with Temper, and be deſired moderately; his Ap- 
plication ſhould be free from Anxiety and Diſtra- 
ction: And in any the moſt important Matters that 
ve undertake, we may be allowed to employ our 
Hands, our Feet, our Tongue, the Attention of 
our Thoughts, the Sweat of our Brows, all pro- 
per Means in order to the effecting them, nay, to 
ſpend our Blood and hazard our Lives, if the Oc- 
caſion require it; but ſtill all this is to be done with 
Qui ſibi amicus eſt, hunc omnibus ſcito eſſe amicum. 
. 5 a Re- 


— 
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a Reſerve, calmly and conſiderately, without Paſ- Chap. 2. 
ſion and Torment, without Fretfulneſs and Impa- 
tience. A Man muſt always preſerve the Govern- 
ment and Command of himſelf, the Health of his 
Body, the Soundneſs of his Mind, the Tranquilli- 
ty and Eaſe of both ſo far as is poſſible. For Suc- 
ceſs does by no means depend upon Heat, and For- 
wardnefs, and an impetuous Eagerneſs of the Will; 
but is much oftener and better attained without it; 
and the cooler our Proceedings are, the greater 
Expectations we may entertain from them. It is a 
vulgar and a very groſs Miſtake, that no Affair is 
undertaken heartily and to purpoſe, without a great 
deal of Noiſe, and Hurry, and Buſtle. For, as I 
have already ſhewed, theſe only diſorder and per- 
plex the Cauſe, put Men beſide their Byaſs, and 
are ſo many freſh Obſtructions. How common a 
thing is it to obſerve vaſt Numbers of Men, whe 
venture their Perſons in the Wars, and are in dai- 
ly, hourly Peril of their Lives, without any anxi- 
ous Concern at all ; they march up to the Can- 
non's Mouth when their Poſt requires it, and puſh 
on to Action, and yet neither the Hazard, nor the 
Loſs of the Batteis they fight, ever breaks them 
one Night's Reſt: They conſider this is their Du- | 
ty, and upon that Conſideration they diſcharge it | g 
chearfully. And yet at the ſame time that you ſee | 
the Camp and the Field fo caly and void of Care, 
a {plenetick Politician, who never had the Courage 
to look Danger in the Face, ſhall fit you at home, 
and teaze and afflict himſelf with the Event of this 
Engagement, and be a thouſand times more per- 
plex'd and mortificd with any ill Succeſs, than 
Uuz thoſe 


; 
4 
' 
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ſtake down their Lives in the Service. 


16. 


In a word; We mult learn to underſtand our 
ſelves and our Condition, and diſtinguiſh aright 
between our private and perſonal, and our publick 


_ Capacities. For every one of us is under a double 


Character, and hath two Parts to play. The one exter- 
nal and viſible, but ſomewhat foreign and diſtant ; the 


other domeſtick, and proper, and eſſential to us. 
Now though our Shirt be next to our Skin, yet 


according to the Proverb, we ſhould always re- 
member, that how near ſoever our Shirt may be, 
dur Skin is {till nearer to us. A judicious Perſon 
will diſcharge his Duty to the Publick, and fill an 
Office well; and yet at the ſame time will diſcern 
the Folly, and Wickedneſs, and Cheat, which a 
Publick Station expoſes him to the Practice of. 
He will not decline the Thing, becauſe it is agree- 
able to the Cuſtom and Conſtitution of his Coun- 
try; it is neceſſary and uſeful to the Publick, and 
perhaps advantagious to himſelf: He will ſubmit 
in many things to do as the World does, becauſe 
the reſt of Mankind live at the ſamerate; and ſince 
he cannot mend the World, it is to no purpoſe to 
diſturb it by being ſingular. Bur ſtill he will look 
upon this as a Matter ſomewhat foreign, and con- 
ſider.his Character as adventitious and accidental, 
not natural to him; it is what he is obliged to put 


on and appear in; but he was not born with it, 


nor is it a Part of him. And therefore he will 


always exerciſe it with all due Limitations and Reſer- 


vatiohs; and not ſo embark in Buſineſs, as to be 
quite ſwallowed up in it; but manage Matters ſo, 


That he may {till enjoy himſelf, and be free and 


— 


J caſy 
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eaſy with a particular Friend, or at leaſt within his Chap. 3. 
own Breaſt ; not ſo ſerve the World as to neglect . 
and be out of a Condition to ſerve himſelf; nor 
endeavour the Benefit of others, at the Expence 
or Loſs of a Good, that is traly and properly his 
own. 


CH Ap. III. 


True and ſubſtantial Integrity of Mind, 
the furſt and fundamental Part of Wii- 
dom. 


HE Directions laid down in the two fore- 

going Chapters, being ſuch Preparations as 
were thought neceſſary for diſpoſing aright the 
Perſon who aſpires after Wiſdom, and qualifying 
him to make a ſucceſsful Progreſs in it; that is, by 
removing the Obſtructions and clearing his Mind 
of Prejudices, and ſetting it at large from the Sla- 
very and Confinement of popular Opinions, and 
piivate Paſſions; and alſo by advancing to that no- 
ble and happy Freedom of Thought and Will al- 
ready deſcribed; that from hence, as from ſome ad- 
vantagious riſing Ground, he may take a full Pro- 
ſpect, and arrive at a clear and diſtinct Knowledge, 
and attain to an abſolute Maſtery over all the Ob- 
jects and Things that occur to him here below; 
(which is the peculiar Character and Privilege of 
an exalted and refined Soul; ) It may now be fea- 
_— to advance in the Merhod propoſed at our 


Uu 3 En- 
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WY” Inftruttions and general Rules of Wiſdom. The 
two firſt whereof are ſtill but in the Nature of Pre- 
faces to the main Work; neceſſary to be laid in 
the Quality of F oundetions, upon which to raiſe 
this 3 Superſtructure. And the former and 
principal of theſe two, deſigned for the Subject of 
| this Chapter, is Probity and Sincerity. 
} That true Honeſty and Integrity of Heart and 
| Life is the firſt, the chief, the fundamental Point 
| of true Wiſdom, is an Aſſertion, which it may 
b perhaps be thought needleſs for me to give my {elf 
| any great Trouble in proving. For in truth, all 
| Mankind agree in highly extolling, and zealouſſy 
| pretendiag to it; (though it is but too manifeſt, 
that what ſome do in this kind ſeriouſſy, and out 
$ of conſcientious Regard to their Duty, and the 
real Worth of this Virtue; others put on only to 
. ſet the beſt Face upon the Matter, and are com- 
1 pelled to diſſemble from Shame, and Fear, and the 
| ill Conſequences of avowing the contrary.) Thus 
1 far then the whole World is agreed; that Honeſty 
0 ; is recommended, and reſpected, and at leaſt com- 
5 plimented; every Man profeſſes to be paſſionately 
in love with it, and ſubſcribes himſelf its moſt 
Faithful, moſt Affectionate, and moſt Devoted Ser- 
Tart. So that I may ſpare my ſelf the Pains of ar- 
guing in behalf of the Thing in general; but Iam 
! afraid notwithſtanding, it will prove no ſuch eaſy 
| Matter to make Men agree with the Notions of 
' | that, which in my Eſteem is the true and eſſential 
Honeſty, and to perſuade the as univerſal Love, 
but eſpecially the univerſal Practice of that which 
I think n<ceflary upon this Occaſion. For as to 
that 
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that which is in common Vogue, and uſually re- Chap. 3. 
puted ſuch, though the World I know are gene- * 
rally ſatisfied, and trouble themſelves ſo little about 
underſtanding or attaining to any thing better, that - | 
(except a very few wiſe Men) they have no Ideas, 
no Wiſhes beyond this; yet I make no Difficulty 
to affirm, that it is all but a ſpurious and counter- 
feit Virtue, Sham and Trick, and the Product of 
Art and Study, Falſhood md Diſguiſe. | 

Now firſt of all, We cannor but be ſenſible, 

4 that Men are very adden drawn on, and puſh'd for- —.— 

| ward to good Actions by ſeveral Sorts of Motives. . 

Sometimes ſuch as are by no means commendable; 

as natural Defects and Infirmities, Paſſion and Fan- 

cy, nay ſometimes by Vice, and Things in their 

own Nature ſinful. Thus Chaſtity, and Sobriety, 

and Temperance of all Sorts, may be, and often 

are, owing to a weak Body and tender Conſtituti- 

on, which cannot ſupport Exceſs. Contempt of 

Death, to Peevithneſs and Diſcontent; Patience 

under Misfortunes, Reſolution and Preſence of 

Thought in Dangers, to Want of Apprehenſion 

and Judgment, and a due Senſe how great or im- 

minent the Danger is. Valour, and Liberality, 

. and Juſtice, are often inſpired and practiſed by Am- 

bition and Vainglory; the Effects of good Con- 

duct, diſcreet Management, of Fear, and Shame, 

and Avarice. And what a world of renowned and 

noble Exploits have been owing to Preſumption 

. and Fool-hardineſs, Raſhneſs and Inconſideration? 

. Thus what we commonly call Actions and Inſtan- 
ces of Virtue, are in reality no better than Masks, 
and counterfeit Appearances of it: They have the 
Air and the Complexion, but by no means the Sub- 

Uu 4 ſtance 
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Book IT. ſtance of it. So much Reſemblance there is, that 
WY the Vulgar who are no Criticks in Faces, may ea- 


fily miſtake the one for the other; and ſo much of 
Good there is in the Eſſects and Conſequences of 
ſuch Actions, that other People may be allowed to 
call them virtuous; but it is impoſſible the Perſon 
himſelf who does them, ſhould eſteem them ſuch; 

or that any conſidering Man can either allow them 
this Character when nicely examined, or think one 
jot the better of the Man that FD them. For 
Intereſt, or Honour, or Reputation, or Cuſtom 


and Compliance, or ſome other Cauſes altogether 


foreign to Virtue will be found at the Bottom; and 
however beautiful the Front may be, the Founda- 
tion is rotten and ſtark naught. Sometimes very 
great and ſurprizing Things are the Reſult of no- 
thing better than mere Stupidity and Brutiſhneſs 
which gave Occaſion for that Reflection, That 
Wiſdom and Inſenſibility met together in the ſame 
Point, and both of them felt and hardened them- 
ſelves alike under Accidents and Misfortunes. From 
all which, and a great deal more that might be 
ſaid, it appears, how cxceeding dangerous and un- 
certain a Method thoſe Men take, who look no 
further than the outward Pace of Things, and 


from the Actions, as we ſee them, ſorm a perem- 


ptory Judgment of the Probity, or the Diſingenu- 
ity of the Perſon. Whereas, for a right under- 
ſtanding of this Matter, we ought to take adiſtinct 
Vicw of the Inſide, examine the whole Move- 


ment, and mark well what Springs they are that 


ſet it on going. For it often happens, that very 
ill Men do very good, and commendable, and be- 
neficial Actions: And both good and bad Men re- 
ſtrain 
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ſtrain themſelves, and avoid Evilz but though both Chap. 3. 
| abſtain alike, yet they do it out of very different 
Principles, as Horace hath obſerved pertinently e- 

i nough to this purpoſe, | 


* So crafty Foxes dread the ſecret Snare 
The Kite and Hawk, although the Bait be fair, 
Tet never ſtoop where they ſuſpect a Gin. 
The Good for Virtues ſake abhor a Sin; 
*Tis fear of Puniſhment reflrains thy Will. 
| Give leave; How eagerly wouldſt thou be ill? 
| _ Hor. by CREECH. 


To make a juſt Diſcovery of the Man, and in- 
form our ſelves what is Honeſty and Sincerity in- 
deed, the Actions are too weak an Evidence, and 
he that goes no farther, can know nothing. Theſe 
are only the groſs Subſtance, a Copy of his Coun- 
tenance, and the counterfeit Luſtre of a falſe Stone 
the Jewel cannot be diſtinguiſhed with ſo ſuperh- 
cial a View; it is not enough to hear the Sound, 
we muſt judge the Harmony, and know what 
Hand it is that moves the Strings. For the Mo- 
| tive and Cauſe is the Life and Soul of all, and gives 
both Being and Denomination to the whole Acti- 
on. This is the only Mark we have to judge by; 
and every Man is chiefly concerned to take care 
that this be pure, and good, and in every regard 
what it ought to be. All which dependsupon the 
* Cautus enim metuit foveam lupus accipiterque 
Suſpectos laqueos, & opertum milvius hamum. 
Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore, 
Tu nihil admittes in te formidine pœnæ; 
Sit ſpes fallendi, miſcebis ſacra profanis. 
Hos. Epif. xvi. Lib. I. 
| OUpright- 
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akin Honeſty of the Heart; and that is the very Qua- 


| 3. 
What No- 
tions the 
World 
bave of it. 


lity we are now looking after. 

That Integrity, which paſſes in common Eſti- 
mation for the true, and 1s generally recommend- 
ed and extolled, and which indeed is all, that thoſe 
who have the Character and Commendation of 


juſt, and honeſt, and fair-dealing Men pretend to, 


is at the beſt, but a mean, and formal, and pedan- 
tick Virtue; ſuch as is a Slave to Laws, and takes 
its Meaſures from thence z is checked and kept un- 
der by Hope and Fear; is acquired, learned, pro- 
duced, and practiſed upon the Account of, and in 
Sen to, the Religion we profeſs, the Go- 
vernment we live under, the Cuſtoms of our Coun- 
try, the Commands of our Superiors, the Exam- 
ples of them we converſe with, bound up in Forms, 
and limited by the Letter of the Law; an effe- 
minate, poor-ſpirited Honeſty, perplexed with 
Doubts, and Scruples, and Terrors of Conſcience. 

For ſame People never think themſelves innocent, 
and as they ſhould be, when their Minds are quiet, 


and eaſy, and void of Fear. Now ſuch an Hone- | 


ſty as this, muſt not only be mutable and manifold 
in ſeveral Parts of the World, and vary as theRe- 
ligion, and Laws, and males, and Forms, and 
Modes of the Countries, where Men happen 
to converſe, ſhall vary; (For where the 


Springs of Afton change, the whole Movement | 


muſt needs change proportionably.) But, which 


is yet more to its Diſparagement, it muſt needs be 


irregular, and unequal; inconſiſtent with it ſelf, float- 
ing and unſettled; full of Ebbings and Flowings, 
Intervals of Heat and Cold; inconſtant and pre- 


carious; 
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carious; depending on the Events and Succeſſes of Chap. 3. 
Affairs; the offering of Occaſions, and Interpoſi- 
tion of ſudden Emergencies z the Difference of 
Perſons and Circumſtances; and a thouſand other 
unforeſeen Accidents, which move this Man and 
his Virtue, as a Boat is moved by Sails and Oars, 
by ſadden Strokes and Spurts, and Guſts and Puffs 
of Wind. Ina word, theſe Men are good pure- 
ly by Chance, by Fits and Starts, by external and 
very diſtant Motives; and not in Reality, and by 
virtue of a fixed and governing Principle. This 
Defe& of theirs is what not only Standers by, but 
even themſelves are ſenſible of: They never ob- 
ſerve, nor diſcover their own Imperfections, but 
| it were caly to ſhew them to themſel ves, and make 
the thing plain to them, by holding a {iff Rein, 
obſerving them more nicely and diſtinctly; and 
quickning their Attention a little. And indeed 
nothing would be a more effectual Conviction of 
their Deficiency, than the mighty Inequality of 
their Actions and Tempers, and their own Diſ- 
agreement with themſelves. For in one and the 
ſame Caſe, you ſhall find them coming to quite 
different Reſolutions and Determinations; and 
acting in direct Contradiction to what they have 
I done before. Sometimes they are ſo heavy and dull 
3 that neither Whip nor Spur can get them forward; 
and preſently upon the full Speed, that no Bit can 
Iſetop them. Now this prodigious Unevenneſs and 
 þ Difference of Behaviour, is occaſioned by the 
Difference of thoſe external Motives, by which 


hey are governed and managed; and as thaſe ſome- 
„ |3 rimes agitate and heat them violently, {well and 
multiply, or grow lukewarm and cold, and dag and 
„ droop again; ſo muſt their Virtue and Zeal needs 


increaſe 
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ſtin- 


SY guiſhes itſelf from real and ſubſtantial Virtue, by 
that Property natural to all Accidents; which is, 
the being capable of Augmentation and Diminu- 
tion; and ſo of no better Extract, than all thoſe 
Qualities, whoſe Diſhonour it 1s, according to the 
Terms of the Schools, Recipere magis & minus. 


Now that 


a Truth. .. , 2 n . 
Om” lification, in order to Wiſdom, is free and 


I true and ſubſtantial Integrity, 
What it i which I inſiſt upon at preſent as a neceſſary Qua- 


eaſy, 


void of Affectation and Conſtraint, maſculine and 
generous, pleaſant and chearful, equal and uniform, 
conſtant and ſteady, magnanimous and brave; 
keeping on its own Courſe, and never looking to 
the right Hand or to the left; never ſtanding ſtill 
or {lackning, or quickning its Pace, upon the Ac- 


count of Wind or Weather; Accident and 


Oc- 


caſions may change, but this continues always the 


ſame. 


It is not in the Power of any thing to al- 


ter or ſhade it; my Meaning is, that Men's Judg- 
ment and Will are fixed and immutable, and the 
Soul, where this Integrity hath taken up its Reſi- 
dence, is never to be corrupted, or diverted to diſ- 
honeſt Purpoſes. For the Sincerity of the Heart 
is the Virtue we are treating of; there it is lodged, 
by that we muſt judge; for external Actions, and 
thoſe eſpecially that are of a publick Capacity and 
Importance, are of a Nature and Conſideration 
very different from this; as I ſhall have Occaſion 
to ſhew hereafter, when my Method brings me to 


treat of them diſtinctly. 


Of this I ſhall give my Reader ſome Deſcrip- 
tion, when J have firſt deſired him to recollect 


what was ſaid in the Preface; and that in A 


= 


ment 
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ment to the Deſign of this Treatiſe, I ſpeak of Chap. 3. 
Probity and Wiſdom at preſent, as Virtues purely 
human, ſuch as entitle a Man to the Character of 
an honeſt or a prudent Man with regard to civil 
Affairs and common Converſation, without any re- 
ſpect at all to the Chriſtian and more exalted Senſe 
of the Thing. Of which nevertheleſs, though 
foreign to the general Intent of my Book, I ſhall 

take occaſion to ſay ſome little Matter, before I 
leave this Subject. 

The true Spring and Source of this Probity is 
Nature, which obliges a Man to be ſuch as he 
ought to be; that is, to conform and govern him- 
ſelf according to her Dictates and Directions. For 
Nature maintains a twofold Character, and is at 
once a Miſtreſs to command, and a Law to teach, 
and ſet us out our Duty. With regard to the for- 
mer of theſe Capacities, there is an internal, uni- 
verſal, that is, a natural Obligation e e up- 
on every Man, to be an honeſt ſincere Man, and 
ſo to anſwer the End of his Creation. And this is 
an Obligation ſo ſtrong, an Inducement ſo weighty, 
that no one need look for any greater, any additi- 
onal Motives; nor indeed is it poſſible to find any 
that deſerve greater Deference and Regard, any an- 
tecedent to it; ſince its Validity is of the ſame 
Date with our ſelves, and both it and we came in- 
to the World together. Every Man ought to 
make it his Buſineſs and Care to be a good Man, 
upon this very account, becauſe he is a Man; for 
he who is regardleſs of this Point is a Monſter, re- 
nounces himſelf, reproaches his Nature, and in ef- 
fe& ceaſes to be what he appears, and uſurps a 

Form which of right belongs not to him. This 
8 Probity 


r be 
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Book II. Probity muſt alſo be of its own Growth, without 
&Y'V Cultivating or Conſtraint; that is, it muſt pro- 
cecd from an internal Principle, which God hath 
wrought into our Nature and Conſtitution z and 
not be the effect of Accident, or any foreign In- 
ducement. No Man whoſe Will is uncorrupt, 
would chuſe a Thing in its Declenſion, as debaſed 
and fallen from its natural Perfection: It is a Con- 
tradiction to pretend a Man deſires a thing, and 
that he is indifferent at the ſame time, whether it 
be what it ought, and have all the commendable 
Qualities of right belonging to it. A Man is ſol- 
licitous to have all his Parts in their true Perfecti- 
on; his Head, his Eyes, his Judgment, his Me- 
mory, his whole Body, nay the very Convenien- 
ces and Accoutrements belonging to that Body; 
and ſhall his Will and his Conſcience be the only 
neglected de” about him? Shall it be no Part 
of his Care, whether theſe have their due Integri- 
ty or not? I would have a Man reſolute in Good- 
neſs, though it were but purely upon his own ac- 
count, and in regard to his Character as he is a 
Man; ſenſible that to act otherwiſe, is, as much as 
in him lies, to abandon and deſtroy himſelf; and 
thus Probity will be an internal Principle, as eſſen- 
tial to, and of a piece with him, as he is with him- 
ſelf. No external Cauſe is capable of being a ſuf- 
ficient Foundation for it, becauſe all ſuch are fo- 
reign and accidental, and as ſuch, are liable to 
Changes and Decays; and whenever the Founda- 
tion ſinks, the Superſtructure muſt of Neceſſity 
tumble with it: If a Man be virtuous and juſt for 
the ſake of his Reputation, or any other Advan- 
tage, What Obligation will this be to his Retire- | 
5 ments, | 
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ments, to his ſolitary Actions? Take off the Hopes Chap. 3. 
Se 


of his Virtue being known, and you either take 
off the whole Thing, or cool and check his Vi- 
gor in the Practice of it. If Fear of Laws and 
Puniſhments reſtrain him, put him but in a Way 
to elude the Laws, and eſcape publick Diſcovery, 
and what ſhall ſecure his Honeſty then? So poor, 
To precarious, ſo uncertain a Thing is this occaſi- 
onal Virtue: And yet this is the Virtue in Vogue, 
and what very few riſe beyond. As the World 
goes, tis very well if all theſe Conſiderations will 
prevail upon Men to do what becomes them; nay, 
if their Actions be commendable or dae 
whatever their ſecret Diſpoſitions are. Now I ex- 
pect in the Perſon whom this Treatiſe undertakes 
to form, a Probity that will ſtand upon its own 
Bottom; ſo firmly rooted, that you can no more 
| ſeparate it from the Man, than you can his very 
human Nature itſelf. I expect he ſhould never 
yield to do an ill Thing, though he could be aſ- 
ſur'd it will never be known. For is it poſſible to 
conceal it from himſelf? And if his own Conſci- 
ence be privy to it, what need any farther Witneſ- 
ſes? This one is more than all the World beſides. 
By the ſame Reaſon he muſt be as obſtinately good, 
notwithſtanding any Recompence which would 
bribe him to be otherwiſe ; for it is impoſſible he 
ſhould receive a valuable Conſideration in this Caſe ; 
and nothing can be ſo near to him as his own Eſ- 
ſence, which Wickedneſs impairs and corrupts. To 
yield upon ſuch Temprations, is like the being 
content with a very ill Horſe, provided a Man 
have an embroider'd Saddle. I muſt therefore in- 
ſiſt upon it, that being 2 Man, and taking care to 
live 


— — —— — 
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Book II. live as becomes one, that is, taking Care to be 2 
ſncere good Man, ſhould always go together, and 


be above the Power of all the World to ſeparate 
them. This Particular I think is ſufficiently urged, 
let us now proceed to the next. 

Now the Model and Pattern, the Spring and 


| Source of this —_— is the Law of Nature; 


by which I mean univerſal Equity and Reaſon, 
that Candle of our Makerlighted up inevery Breaſt, 
to guide and ſhine in us perpetually. For this is 
the Dictate and Direction of God himſelf; he is 


the King, and this the fundamental Law of the 


Univerſe, a Ray and Beam of the divine Nature, 
that flows from, and hath a neceſſary Connection 
and Dependance upon that eternal and immutable 
Law, which the Almighty preſcribes to his own 
Actions. A Man that proceeds upon this Princi- 
ple, is his own Rule; for he acts in Agreement 
with the nobleſt and moſt valuable Part of his Na- 
ture. This Man's Honeſty is eſſential to, and in- 
ſeparable from him; not precarious and uncertain, 
and owing merely to Chance and Occaſion: For 
this Light and Law is born with, and bred in us, 
a Piece of our Frame and original Conſtitution 
and from thence obtains the Name of Nature, and 
the Law of Nature. Such a Man by conſequence 
will be a good Man conſtantly, and at all times; 
his Virtue will be uniform and even, every Place, 


every Emergency will find him the ſame. For this 
Law of Nature is perpetual, the Obligation of it 


is laſting and inviolable, the Equity and Reaſon of 
it are eternal, written in large and indelible Chara- 
cters; no Accident can deface them, no Length of 


Time waſte or wear them out; even Wickedneſs 
- itſelf, 
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itſelf, by the cuſtomary Habits whereof the poſi- Chap 3. 
tive and additional Improvements of this Law are 
corrupted, yet cannot debauch or exterminate theſe 
firſt and natural Notions; no Place, no Time can 

alter or diſguiſe them, but they continue every 
where the fame. The Collections inferred from 
them differ infinitely, but theſe firſt Principles 
themſelves, which are the Ground of all moral In- 
ſtitutions, admit of no Change, no Increaſe, no 
Abatement, no Fits and Starts, no Ebbings and 
Flowings; but as they are a Part of our Subſtance, 
ſo do they agree with what the Schools ſay of all 
Subſtances in general, * that it is contrary to their 
Nature 7o be more or le/5 than they are. Why then, 
vain Man, doſt thou trouble thy ſelf to ſeek a- 
broad for ſome Law and Rule to Mankind? What 
can Books or Maſters tell thee, which thou might'ſt 
not tell thy ſelf? What can Study or Travel ſhew, 
which at the Expence of much leſs Pains thou 
mighteſt not ſee at home, by deſcending into thy 
own Conſcience, and hearkening attentively to its 
Admonitions? When Ignorance of this Kind is 

| pretended, the ſame Reply is fit for thee, which 

; | would be given to a ſhuffling Debtor, who, when 

| Payment is demanded, profeſſes not to know how 


the Money became due, when all the while he hath 

; | the Bill about him: For thou carrieſt the Bond, 

> | and the Particulars of thy Debt in thy own Bo- 
3 | fſom; and what thou ſeekeſt Information of from 
: | others, canſt not but know, if thou conſult thy 
f ſelf. | 

- | _. To what purpoſe is all this Labour and Coft; 
f } the toilſome tumbling over of Codes and Inſtitutes, 
$ * Subſtantia non recipit magis & mind, 
' Vor. II. X x of 
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of Precedents and Reports, of Statutes and Re- 
cords, when all theſe are contained in one ſmall 
portable Volume? The Two Tables of Moſes, the 
Twelve Tables of the Greeks, the Law written in 
the Hearts of them who had no Law, and inſhort, 
all the Rules of Equity and good Laws that have 
any where been enacted, and obtained in the 
World, are nothing elſe but Copies and Tran- 


ſcriptsproduc'd in open Court, and publiſh'd from 


that Original which thou keepeſt cloſe within thee, 
and yet all the while pretendeſt to know nothing 


of the matter; ſtifling and ſuppreſſing, as much 


as in thee les, the Brightneſs of that Light 
which ſhines within; and ſo falling under the Con- 


demnation of thoſe mentioned by the Apoſtle, who 


hold, or detain, the Truth of God in Unrighteouſneſs. 


If this have not been ſufficiently publiſhed, and 
promulged as loud, as clear, as intelligibly as other 


human Laws, the only Reaſon is, that that Light 


which is really all-heavenly and divine, hath been 
put under a Buſhel, that is, too much neglected, 


and induſtriouſly forgotten. All other Inſtituti- 
ons are but ſo many Rivulets and Streams derived 
from this common Source : And although they be 


more viſible, and obvious and expreſs, yet is not 


the Water they carry ſo copious, nor ſo lively and 
pure, as that of the unſeen Spring within thy own 
Breaſt, if thy own N egligence did not ſuffer it to 
waſte and dry up. It is not, I fay, ſo copious; 
for as one well obſerves, * N hat a world of good 


Offices are there which Piety, Humanity, Liberality, 


and Fidelity require from a Man, and yet no written 


®* Quim multa Pietas, Humanitas, Liberalitas, Fides exi- 


gunt, dur extra Tribals ſunt? 
or 


- 
5 
5 
; 
5 
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or poſitive Law ever preſcribed? Alas! how poor Chap. 3. 


and ſcanty a thing is that Honeſty of your formal 
and hypocritical Pretenders, who ſtick to the Let- 
ter of the Law, and think when that is ſatisfied 


they have fully diſcharged their Duty; whercas 


there are infinite Obligations incumbent upon a 
Man, which no human Law ever binds upon him. 
* [Je that is honeſt only in the Eye of tie Law, hath 
but a very ſlender Sort of Innocence to boaſt; for the 
Meaſure of our Duty is of a much larger Extent than 


the Law can pretend to. There are infinite Cafes 


% unforeſcen, ſudden Emergencies and extraordina- 
& ry Conjunctures, theOccaſions and Circumſtances 


< whereof are too many and too intricate, for any 
„human Wiſdom to foreſee, and much more im- 


<« poſlible for it to make any competent Proviſion 
© for; ſo that a Man muſt often be left to his own 
« Judgment and Diſcretion; and even where he 1s 


© not, a good Man will ſometimes think the Rule 


too narrow, and diſdain to confine or cramp up 
& his Virtue within the Compals of that, which 
ce was thought neceſſary to be impoſed upon eve- 
« ry common Man”. And as this inviſible Fountain 


within is more ertuberant and plenteous, fo is it 
more lively, and pure, and ſtrong, than any of 
thoſe Streams derived from it. Of which we need 


bur this ſingle Teſtimony; That whenever any 
Diſputes ariſc about the Interpretation and right 
Execution of a poſitive Law, the conſtant and beſt 
Method of under ſtanding the Equity and true In- 
tent of it, is by running it back to its firſt Head, 
and obſerving wh at is moſt agreeable to the Law 

* Quim anguſta In; 20centia ad Legem bonum eſſe; latidis Of- 
ficiorum quam Juris pi itet Regula. 
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Book. II of Nature in the Caſe: This is the Teſt and Touch, 
mis the Level and the Truth, by which all the 
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reſt are to be judged. For, as we commonly ſay, 
* Reaſon is the Soul and Life of the Law; here we 


find Things clear and limpid in their Source, which 


when drawn out into Rivulets, grow foul and ſul- 
ly'd by all that Faction, and Intereſt, Ambition, 
and ſerving of Parties, which corrupt all human 
Sanctions and Eſtabliſhments. 
And thus J havedeſcrib'd to you a real, ſubſtan- 


tial, radical, fundamental Honeſty; born with us, 


rooted in us, ſpringing from the Seed of univerſal 
Reaſon. This in the Soul, is like the Spring and 
Balance in a Clock, it regulates all its Motions; 
like the natural Warmth in the Body, which ſuſtains 
and preſerves itſelf, and is both its own Strength 
and Safety, and the Perſon's to whom it belongs. 

The Man that proceeds according to this, acts in 
Conformity to the Will of God, in Confillence 


and Agreement with himſelf, in Compliance with 


Nature, and Obedience to thoſe Rules upon which 
all Government and civil Conſtitutions are found- 
ed; he proceeds ſmoothly, gently, ſilently; his 
Virtuedraws little Obſervation perhaps, as it makes 
no Noiſe, but {lides on and keeps its Courſe, like 
a Boat carried down by the Courſe of the Water 
in a calm Day: Whereas all other Sorts of Virtue 


are the Products of Art and Accident, grafted in- 


to us by Diſcipline, and not of our own natural 
Growth, fickle and out of Temper, like the in- 
termitting Heat and Cold of a Fever; they are 
acquired at firſt, and drawn out into Exerciſe af- 


* Anima Legis Ratio, 
3 terwards, 
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terwards, by Chance and Occaſion, practiſed upon Chap. 3. 
foreign and diſtant Conſiderations; acting by ſud- ä 
den Starts and ſhort Spurts, with Clamour and 
Noiſe, with Hurry and Clutter, Oſtentation and 

Vainglory. 

And from hence we are led to the true Meaning 7. 
of all thoſe glorious Things, which Philoſophers 
and wiſe Men in all Ages have ſaid of Nature: For 
what Doctrines are more common in the Mouths 

of every one of them than theſe? * That the Way 
for a Man to live well, is to live agreeably to Nature; 
That a perfect Conformity with Nature is the ſupreme 
Good, the moſt exquiſite Happineſs Mankind are ca- 
pable of; That if we make Nature our Miſtreſs and 
Guide, and conſtantly follow the Directions ſhe gives, 
we ſhall never go amiſs. By all which it is plain, 
that Nature is ſet to ſignify that univerſal Reaſon 
and Equity, which is given for a Light to our 
Minds; and is both of that vaſt Comprehenſion, 

25 to contain under it the Seeds of all kind of Vir- 
tue, Probity, and Juſtice ; the common Parent, 
that gives birth to all wholſome and good Laws, 
all juſt and equitable Judgments that ever were or 
will be given; and alſo of that Clearneſs and Per- 
ſpicuity too, that Men of the meaneſt Capacity 
and Attainments might determine themſelves, and 
be conducted by it. Whatever ſcandalous or diſ- 
paraging Reflections ſome may aſperſe Nature with, 
or how great a Part of them ſoever this corrupted 
State of it may deſerve, yet there is no Doubt to 

de made, if we look back to their Original and 
primitive Conſtitution, but all things were created 
e Naturam ſi ſequaris ducem, nuſquam aberrabis. Bonum eff 
quod ſecundùm Naturam. Omnia Vitia contra Naturam ſunt, 


Xx 3 and 
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Book II. and diſpoſed in the beſt Order and Condition they 
V were capable of; and had their firſt Motions to- 
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ward Good infuſed and interwoven with their Be- 


ing, and ſtrong Tendencies to the End they ought 


to aſpire after. This was the Work and Wiſdom 


of Nature; and from hence it is, that no Man 


who follows and obeys her Dictates, can ever fail 
of obtaining and enjoying the End and true Hap- 
pineſs proper to his Species. For after all, Men 
are naturally and originally good; and when they 
follow Evil they forſake Nature, and are ſeduced 
by the falſe Allurements of Profit or of Pleaſure : 


And becauſe theſe are the two governing Motives, | 


and ſuch as will be ſure to bear a powerful Sway 
in the World, therefore the Makers of Laws have 
always found it neceſſary to propoſe two contrary 
Objects, that is, Reward and Puniſhment, to the 


Perſons whoſe Obedience they would engage. And 
the Deſign of theſe is by no means to put a Vio- 
lence upon their Wills, and ſo conſtrain them to 


act againſt natural Inclination, as ſome weakly ima- 
gine; but it is in truth, to * reduce them to better 


Senſe, and bring them back to that, which is not 
only the beſt, but was the firſt and moſt natural 
Inclination of their Minds, till perverted by wicked 


and deceitful Appearances of counterfeit Good. 
Nature without all Controverſy is a ſufficient 
Guide, a gentle Miſtreſs, capable of inſtructing 


erery one of us in all the Branches of our Duty, 
provided we would but be as careful to hearken to 
its Admonitions, to exert, and keep it awake and 


® Sapientia eſt in Naturam converti ; & ea reſtitui unde pub- 
licus Error expulerit. Ab illi non deerrare, ad illius Legem 

Exemplumque formari ſapientia eſt. | 
2 active. 
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active. There is no need for us to beg or to bor- Chap. 3- 


row from Art and Learning, thoſe Means, and 
Remedies, and Rules which are neceſſary for the 
good Government of our ſelves; for each of us 
can ſubſiſt and live by himſelf, his own proper 


Stock is ſufficient to maintain him. A happy and 


a contented Life is indeed what every one docs and 
| ſhould aim at; but theſe are Bleſſings by no means 
entail'd upon Learning, or Parts, or Greatneſs, or 

Honour; a Man may attain them, and never ſee 
the Face of a Court or a City. There is a Pro- 
portion common and natural to all, which is enough 
for this purpoſe; and all beyond that, however va- 
luable, as additional Advantages, are yet by no 
means neceſſary; we can do very well without 
them; and which is worſe, we are fo far from do- 
ing very well upon their account, that they dobur 
increaſe our Troubles and our Difficulties, and do 
us more Hurt than Good. How many plain, and 
with more ſenſible Pleaſure and Satisfaction, more 
ſedate and undiſturbed both in their Minds and 
Fortunes, and upon Occaſion can meet and en- 
counter Poverty and Pain, Danger or Death, with 
2 better Grace and greater Compoſure, than the 
moſt learned and celebrated Philoſophers? And if 
one take the pains to obſerve it nicely, you will 
find more frequent Inſtances, more eminent Pat- 
terns of Patience, and Conſtancy, and Evenneſs of 
Temper, among plain Country People, and thoſe 
of mean Condition, than all the Schools can boaſt 
of. Theſe are ſimple and unaffected, they go on 
where Nature leads, are influenced by the Reaſons 
{he ſuggeſts and the Impreſſions ſhe makes, with» 
Xx 4 out 


ignorant, and mean Men do we ſee, that live 
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Book II. out creating new and imaginary Troubles. They 
WINS feel no more than is to be felt, and uſe no Art and 


Induſtry to torment themſelves; their Paſſions are 
low, and quiet, and ſmooth, in compariſon of theirs 
who take pains to ruffle them, and eſteem ita Piece 
of Bravery to indulge and blow them up; and fo 
they go on in all their Affairs more calmly and con- 
ſiderately, without Heat or Diſorder ; whereas 
others look big and bluſter, do every thing with 
Pomp and Hurry, are in perpetual Agitation and 
Alarm, and keep themſelves and all Mankind a- 
wake. One of the greateſt Maſters and moſt ex- 
quiſite Improvers of Nature was Socrates, as Ari- 
ſtotle was proportionably eminent for Art and Learn- 
ing. Each of theſe in their reſpective Province 
was wonderful; but it is obſervable, that Socrates 


' took a plain and natural Way, inſinuated himſelf 
by vulgar Arguments, familiar Similitudes, an ea- 


ſy Stile; and by talking as a downright Country 
Fellow or a good diſcreet Woman would have 
done, did not only ſuit himſelf better to the Capa- 
cities of Men, but laid down ſuch uſeful Precepts 
and Rules of a virtuous Life, ſuch powerful An- 
tidotes againſt all manner of Sufferings and Acci- 
dents, that the Strength and Vigor of them was 
never yet improved, nor the Succeſs exceeded ſhall 
I ſay? no not ſo much as match'd, or any thing 
like it invented by all the Study and . 
Learning in the World. 

But alas! we are ſo far from truſting to the 
Guidance of Nature, that we never ſo much as 
give it the Hearing. The Violence put upon it, 


and the 1utraftable Temper of Vice and Extrava- 


gance, of unruly Appetites, ! Diſſ poſitions, 
| gnd 
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and depraved Wills, which are eternally ſtriving to Ln. : 
choak and ſuppreſs, nay quire to deface and utter- 
ly to extinguiſh, as much as inthem lies, the Light 
within; that mortify and kill the very Seeds of 
Virtue, theſe are too groſs to come within the 
preſent Account. My Complaint is, that where- 
as the concurrent Advice of all wiſe Men hath been 
to follow Nature, the Generality of Mankind run 
away from it. We let it ſleep and ruſt upon our 
Hands, play Truant while we may learn at home; 
and chuſe to beg our Improvement abroad, to have 
recourſe to Study and Art, which are comparative- 
ly ſordid and deſpicable Ways of attaining Know- 
ledge, rather than content our ſelves with an in- 
dependent and noble Wiſdom, which is generous, 
and of our own Growth. We have all of us a 
buſy turbulent Spirit, that affects to be ever mana- 
ging and governing, and will have a Hand in eve- 
ry thing; this is variable and humourſome, perpe- 
tually buſtling and reſtleſs, fond of Novelty and 
Diſguiſe; inventing, adding, alterigg; never plca- 
ſed long with the ſame thing, nor ever content 
with pure Nature and unaffected Simplicity, but a 
Contemner and Vilifier of Plainneſs, as if it were 
not poſſible for any thing to be good, which is 
void of Art, and Cunning, and nice Contrivance. 
* Thus Virtue which is genuine, inſtead of the Frank- 
neſs and Openneſs peculiar to it, is corrupted and 
changed into dark and crafty Speculation. And be- 
ſides all rhis, one Fault more we are tainted with; 
which is, the Diſeſteem of every thing in zencral, 
which is the Product of our own Soil; what we 


4 = Simplex illa & aperta Virtus in obſeuram & ſolertem Sci- 
entiam vera eſt, 
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Book II. can have for nothing is worth nothing; it muſt be 
WY far fetch'd and dear bought to recommend it: Fo- 
reign Things only can pleaſe, and in Agreement 
with this Whimſy it is, that we prefer Art before 
Nature; which is in effect, to ſhut out the Sun 
when ſhining in its Strength, and to light up Can- 
dles at Mid-day. All which Follies and extrava- 
gant Humours are owing to one more, which is a 
Weakneſs in a manner entailed upon the whole 
World; that, I mean, of eſtimating Things, not 
þ according to their real and intrinſick Value, but 
| only according to the Shew, and Figure, and Noiſe 
they make; which is to renounce our own Judg- 
ment and Experience, and in effect to give our 
TH ſelves up to be determined by the common Opi- 
nion of thoſe, who are leaſt qualified to know or 
judge at all. i 
Nor does this Folly ſtop here, but we e proceed 1 
to yet higher Degrees of Inſolence; we even tran- 
ple Nature under Foot, diſdain, deſpiſe, and are 
perfectly aſhamed of it; are nice in poſitive and 
national Laws, and diſregard thoſe that are natural 
and univerſal. Nay, for the ſake of bringing Ce- | 
remony and Form into Reputation, ( which is a 
moſt horrible Indignity, and very contewptuous | 
Treatment ) we cancel and condemn a Law of | 
God's making, to advance Laws of Civility and 
good Manners of our own forging. Thus Art car- 
ries away Nature, the Shadow is of greater Con- 
ſideration with us than the Body, and the Air and 
Face of Things, than the Solidity and Subſtance. 
0 We take great Care to cover and conceal ſome 
| Things that are natural, that we may not give Of- 
tence 3 we bluſh at the very Sound of ſome Words 


in 
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in Modeſty and good Breeding, and yet we are Chap. 3. 
under no Fears, no Reſtraint of doing Things un- 
lawful and unnatural. To keep us at as great a 
Diſtance from ſome Sorts of Sins as is poſſible, we 
are not allowed ſo much as to name the Parts em- 
ploy'd in them; and yet after all this ſcrupulous 
Shyneſs, how many are there who never boggle in 
the leaſt at abandoning themſelves to all manner of 
Debauchery and Laſciviouſneſs? It was an old 
Complaint of the Stoicts, that though ſome very 
natural and innocent Actions of Life were induſtri- 
ouſly concealed, yet many others were named with- 
out a Bluſh, which yet were in their own Nature 
wicked and abominable, and what both Nature 
and Reaſon deteſt ; ſuch as Perjury, Treachery, 
Lying, Murder, and the like. We may improve 
the Complaint by adding, that in our Days Men 
pretend to more Nicety in Converſation ; but theſe 
really wicked Things, they do not only mention 
without Shame, but act without Fear. Nay, even 
in Treaſons and Aſſaſſinations thoſe blackeſt of all 
Villains make Pretenſions to Ceremony, and think 
themſelves obliged to murder in Point of Honour 
and Duty, and when this is done, that it be done 
with ſome ſort of Decency. Prodigious Impu- 
dence and Folly! Thar Injuſtice ſhould complain 
of Incivility, and Malice think itſelf wrong'd by 
Indiſcretion. Does not the Art of Ceremony then 
plainly prevail over Nature, and ſhew that its In- 
flluence is much ſtronger upon corrupt Mankind? 
Ceremony forbids us to expreſs ſome Things which 
Nature allows and juſtifies, and we ſubmit con- 
' rentedly ; Nature and Reaſon would reſtrain us 
H from wicked and miſchieyous Actions, and no body 
= obeys 
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Book II. obeys or at all regards them. This is manifeſtly to 
proſtitute our Conſciences, and abandon all Di- 


ſtinctions, all common Senſe of Good and Evil; 
and yet at the ſame time think our ſelves obliged 


to put on a modeſt Face, and look grave and de- 


mure. As if it mattered not what we are within, 


ſo nothing appear amiſs in our Countenance; and 
the ſetting our Looks in Form, were of more Con- 
ſequence than the Innocence of our Souls. This 
Hypotheſis is moſt monſtrous and abſurd, and Na- 


ture cannot furniſh us with an Incongruity like it, 


in all the Creatures that ever God made. My 


Meaning is not here, what ſome may maliciouſly 


Mat. Xxili. 


1 ©. 


repreſent it, to find fault with that Decency and 
Ceremony, which gives an Ornament and Beauty 
to our Actions, and ought therefore to be ſtrialy 
regarded. But my Complaint is like that of our 
Saviour to the Phariſees, Je Hypocrites, ye make 
clean the outſide of the cup and platter; theſe ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 

One very fad Effect of this ſo general Alteration 
and Corruption of our firſt Notions and Principles 
is, that we are now come to that miſerable Paſs, 
as to have no Footſteps of pure Nature left diſ- 
cernible among us. Inſomuch that we are won- 
derfully perplexed and at a loſs, what, and how 
many thoſe Laws are, which ſhe preſcribes to us. 
The peculiar Character by which the Law of Na- 
ture uſed to be diſtinguiſhed from all others, is 
that of univerſal Approbation and Conſent. For 
it muſt needs be ſuppoſed, that what this common 


Mother and Miſtreſs of us all had really enacted 


and appointed for our Rule, would be readily o- 
beyed by all her Children; that in this there would 
be, 
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only every Nation and Country, but every pri- 
vate Man would come in, and live in perfect — 
greement with it. 

Now, if we come to examine Matter of Fact 
in this Caſe, we ſhall ſcarce find any one Thing in 
the World, which is not ſomewhere or other diſ- 
approved and contradicted, not by a few particu- 
lar Perſons only, nor by one fingle Nation, bur 
in ſeveral entire Countries: And on the other hand, 
there is not any thing in our Apprehenſion ſo pro- 

digious and unnatural, but ſome Countries have 


entertained it, and given it not only the Counte- 


nance of a favourable Opinion, but the Authority 
of Cuſtom and common Practice too. Neglect 

of increaſing their Families, and Indifference in 
Point of Poſterity; the murdering of their own 
Parents, of their own Children, nay of their own 
ſelves; Marrying with the neareſt Relations; Pil- 
fering and Stealing; Commerce and publick So- 
cieties of Robbers; publick Bartering away one's 
Liberty; Selling and Letting out their Bodies, 
and that in Perſons of both Sexes : Theſe are 
Things in the Opinion of moſt People very mon- 
ſtrous and deteſtable; and yet there are ſeveral Na- 
tions which do not only connive at and allow, but 
uſe them ſo, as to make them the Cuſtom of the 
Country. 

What courſe then can we take, or which way 
ſhall we turn our ſelves to find out Nature and its 
Original Inſtitutions? Tis plain, our own Species 
have little Signs of it left; and if there be any Im- 

preſſions of this kind ſtill unworn out, we muſt 
expect to meet with them only in Brutes, who 
want 
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be, as it were, one Heart and one Soul; and not Chap. 3. 
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Book II. want the My we have, and fo have not de- 
WY> hauch'd and corrupted their primitive Conſtituti- 


12. 


on, by a troubleſome and reſtleſs Spirit, by the 
pretended Improvements of Art, nor the real Fop- 
peries of Ceremony. All which we have indulged 
to ſo extravagant a Degree, that there is ſome rea- 
ſon to ſuſpe&t, whether even Beaſts are altogether 
ſo ſourd as they ſhould be in this Point; and if 
the keeping ſo ill Company as Mankind have not 
in ſome degrees drawn upon them the Infection of 
our Follies. The reſt of the Creation however 


follow Nature entirely; they are content to ſtick _ 


and abide by that Firſt and Univerſal Order, and 
Rule, which the Great Author and Governor of 
all, thought fit to eftabliſh and appoint. Man is 
the only factious and diſcontented Creature; he 
breaks in upon the Condition and good Govern- 
ment of the World; and while he profeſſes to 
mend and poliſh what Nature hath preſcribed, he 
confounds all with his Freedom of Will, and Gal- 
lantry of Spirit; ceaſes to be regular, upon pretence 
of being more refined; and deſtroys Nature, while 


he goes about to exalt and add to it. 


In a word then, true Honeſty and Integrity, 
that which is the very Foundation and Support of 
Wiſdom, conſiſts in following Nature, that is to 
ſay, acting in agreement with right Reaſon. The 
Happineſs, the Aim, the End, that wherein all 
the Eaſe, the Liberty, the Contentment of the 
Mind is compriſed ; and to be ſhort, the utmoſt 
Perfection we are capable of in this World, is to 
govern our Lives and Actions by the Rules which 
Nature hath ſet us; and keeping the Order of our 
Creation. And that Order conſiſts in this, that 

the 
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the meaner and more groſs Appetites ſhould be Chap. 3. 


kept in due Subjection, and that which is the 
moſt excellent part of our Nature, ſhould con- 
troul and bear ſway. That is, when Reaſon go- 


verns Senſe, and Truth is preferred before falſe and 


empty Appearances. And as the Needle, when 


touch'd with the Load- ſtone, reſts at no Point but 


the North; and by fixing there becomes a Guide 
to Sailors in their Courſe: So Man is never in his 
due Poſition, when his eyes are not fixed upon this 
Primitive, this Divine, this Univerſal Law of 
Human Nature. For that is the proper Compaſs, 
to direct his Inclinations and Opinions by; and all 
the other helps he enjoys, are but ſo many freſh 
Lamps kindled at this Original Light. 

| Now although this be a Power from which no 


Man is excluded, yet I cannot but acknowledge, 


that the putting it in practice, and bringing the 
Endeavours of this kind to good effect, is not in 


every Man's power equally. Some do it with 


much greater Eaſe and Succeſs than others. There 
are a ſort of Perſons, who ſeem to be made for 
Virtue; their Complexion and whole Conſtitution 
diſpoſes and fits them for it. Their Tempers are 


| fo well mixed, fo naturally ſweet and gentle, that 


they feel in themſelves a ſtrong Inclination, and 
an Original Propenſity to Goodneſs and Integrity, 
without any pains to bend their Affections by Art, 
or to ſubdue and correct them by Diſcipline and 
Study. This happy Frame of Mind is what I con- 
ceive to be principally owing to the firſt Formati- 
on of the Parts; the Proportions and Compoſition 
of the Spirits and Humours; and afterwards, to 
the proper and kindly Nouriſhment of a good 

b Milk, 
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WY fancy and firſt Beginnings of Education. And 
| thoſe who are thus inclined to follow and comply 
with Nature and Reaſon, who bear a ſecret Reve- 
rence to its Dittates, and find little or no difficul- 
ty in ſubmitting, are the Perſons properly meant, 
when we ſpeak of the Happineſs of good-temper'd 
Men; and ſuch as we tay, Nature hath been kind, 
or partial to. This natural and ſpontaneous Ho- 
neſty now, which comes as it were into the World 
with us, is properly called good Diſpoſition, the 
Quality of a Soul and Body well put together, 
and of Humours duly moderated; It is a Sweet- 
neſs, Eaſineſs, and Gentleneſs of Temper. By 
which I would not be ſo miftaken, as to be 
thought to make no difference between this, and 
a Softneſs, which is indeed an effeminate, ſottiſh, 
unconcerned, and vitious Eaſineſs of Mind; which 
is managed and led by the Noſe; hath no Cou- 
rage, no choice of its own; ſtrives to carry fair, 
and become agreeable to every Body, and above 
all things declines giving Offence to any ; that will 
not do an Act of Virtue and Juſtice, if it be likely 
to diſpleaſe; nor dares refuſe the wickedeſt and moſt 
unbecoming Compliances, when the Favour and 
Opinion of Men lie at ſtake: Theſe Perſons have 
no regard in the Earth for Equity or Reaſon, the 
Merits of the Cauſe, or the Service of the Pub- 
lick; but all their Conſiderations are fixed upon 
the Conſequences, as to their own private Intereſt, 
and they look no farther than who is like to be o- 
bliged or diſobliged by what they do. Ir is of 
ſuch wretched, poor-ſpirited, complaiſant Perſons 
that you hear People REY give that falſe =_ 
mo 
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moſt unjuſt Commendation; Oh he is a wonder- Chap. 3. 


ful Man! for he is kind even to the worſt 


and wickedeſt Men; whereas indeed this Charge 


is much more deſerved and true of them; that 
ſuch a Man cannot be a Good Man, becauſe he is 
not ſevere to Ill Men, but encourages their Villany 
by his Mildneſs, and falſe ſnew of good Nature. 
Such a Goodneſs as this is, ſhould rather be called 
Harmleſneſs, for it is juſt like that Quality of lit- 
tle Children, and Sheep, and ſuch other Beaſts as 
we commonly call poor, innocent, ſimple Crea- 
tures. But the true Sincerity and Honeſty I am 
ſpeaking of, hath a very different Character; it is 
a maſculine, brave, vigorous, and active Goodneſs 
of Mind; a ſtrong conſtant Affection, an caſy, 
ready Inclination, by which the Soul embraces, 
and ſtands always bent to that which is conſonant 
to Reaſon and Raume and Nature in this Senſe 
is but another word for Goodneſs, and Equity, 
and Juſtice. 


Again: There are many Inſtances, on the other 
hand, of Perſons ſo croſs and ill contrived, that 


one would be tempted to think them Monſters in 


Human Form. They have a Diſpoſition ſingular 
and by themſelves, ſo very rough and unmanagable, 
as if ſome evil Genius had ſhuM'd them up roge- 
ther, in perfect Contradiction, and deſpight of Na- 
ture. In ſuch Circumſtances there is great diſſi- 
culty; This vicious Diſpoſition muſt be cured and 


corrected; the Harſhneſs of it ſweetned; its wild 


and bruriſh Roughneſs tamed and made gentle; 
its crooked, and ſtiff, and irregular Humours bend- 
ed and bowed down, and made flexible and com- 
plying with the ſtreight Rule and Plan of Uni- 
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Book II. verſal Nature; which is the true Level and Stan- 
dard Men ſhould bring themſelves to. And the 
propereſt Remedy for effecting this Cure is for 

ſuch People to betake themſelves to the Study of 
Philoſophy (as Socrates did) and to the ſerious and 
reſolute Practice of ſevere Virtue; which is a con- 
ſtant Combat with Perverſeneſs of Temper; a 
painful and vigorous Conflict with all manner of 
Vice; a laborious Study and Exerciſe of the 
Mind, that requires a great deal of Time and 
Toil, indefatigable Diligence, and ſtrict Diſcipline. 
Virtue is attended with Hardſhip, and employed upon 
a ſibject, that can never be eaſy; Labour and Sweat 
watch perpetually at the Gate of Virtue, and no Eu- 
trance is to be attained but by their means, ſay ſome 
of the Antients to this purpoſe. And again: The 
Gods have ſet a high price upon Virtue, and ſold it 
dear to Mankind, at the Expence of great Labour 
and Trouble. Now the End of all this Severity and 
Pains, which I propoſe to Men of this unkindly 
Compoſition, is not to graft in a freſh Fruit upon 
the Crab-ſtock, not to introduce, I mean, a new, 
foreign, or artificial Honeſty, and conſequently 
| ſuch a one, as (according to the account already 
given of this matter) would at the beſt be but oc- 
caſional and accidental only, and ſo far ſhort of 
that ſubſtantial and perfect Integrity I am aiming 
at: Bur the Deſign and Effect of this Study muſt 
be to clear the Ruſt and Rubbiſh, to take away 
Obſtructions, not to create, but to awaken the 
Powers of Nature; to ſnuff and trim this Lamp 
within, which is foul, and burns dim; and to 
quicken all thoſe original Seeds of Goodneſs, that 
have been long kept down, and almoſt quite _ 
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ked and killed, either by any vicious Habit in par- Chap. 3. 


ticular, or by — perſonal Indiſpoſition, and na- 
tural Defe&. For the Eyes of the Mind are like 
thoſe of the Body; the viſive Faculty is form'd 


with them, and inherent from the Beginning; and 
therefore the way of helping the Sight, is not to 


add any thing new, but to remove the Films that 
grow over the Pupil; as a Man wipes away the 
Duſt from a Looking - Glaſs, to make the Reflexi- 
on clear and ſtrong. 

From this Repreſentation of the Caſe we may 
perceive, that True Integrity may be diftinguiſh'd 
into two forts; The One natural, eaſy, gentle, 
and even, which is properly called a Good Tem- 
per; The Other is acquired, full of difficulty, at- 


tained by labour and much pain, and this is termed 


Virtue; to both which we may add a Third, 


which is a kind of Compound of the Two former, 


and ſo there will be three Degrees of Perfection in 
the Caſe before us. The Firſt and Loweſt is an 


Eaſineſs of Temper, a Mind fo well diſpoſed, as 


to have naturally and of its own accord, a diſreliſh 
and averſion to all manner of Extravagance and 
Vice; and this we may call Goodneſs, or Inno- 
cence. The Second and next Stage, which we 
call Virtue, conſiſts in the Art and Labour of pre- 
vention, ſetting it ſelf with all its Force and Vi- 
gor, to guard the Avenues, to hinder the Advan- 
ces of Vice, and check the very firſt Motions of 
the Paſſions, when they grow mutinous; and if 
the Inſurrection be actually begun, to muſter and 
arm all a Man's Forces to ſtop, and quell, and re- 
duce them. The Third and Higheſt Degree of 
all is a mixture of Noble Reſolution, and a Happy 
5 Yy2z Temper; 
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Book. II. Temper; ſo that the Man from both theſe met 
* together, is ſo excellently well diſpoſed, as not 


only to continue impregnable, but to be free even 
from Attacks. Not ſo much as a Temptation 
riſes to give him Trouble; the very Seeds of Vice 
are quite rooted out. Virtue is the only, the na- 
tural Growth of this proſperous Soil, and becomes 
not the Habit, ſo much as the Complexion and 
Conſtitution of the Man. This Laſt may juſtly 
be ſtiled Perfection; This and the Firſt kind do 
thus far reſemble one another, and are both very 
differing from the Second; That they are ſilent 
and ſtill, without difficulty, and without ſtruggle, 
the natural Air, and conſtant Courſe of the Man, 
a cheap and eaſy Virtue, that coſts him little or 


nothing; whereas the Second is a perpetual Con- 


fic, and dwells in the midſt of Hurry, and Alarms, 


and Battels. The laſt and moſt perfect of theſe 


Degrees, is acquir'd by a long and painful Study, 


a ſerious and conſtant Exerciſe of the Rules of 


Philoſophy, added to a Good, and Generous, and 


Noble Nature, largely and liberally furniſhed; and 


a Mind enriched with all manner of good Diſpoſi- 
tions. For in this Caſe Both muſt concur; Na- 
ture and Induſtry muſt each do their part; and it 


cannot be entirely the Work of one of theſe, not 


all infuſed, nor all acquired. This is the End 
which all the old Philoſophers propoſed to their 
Studies; but above all the reſt, the Szoick and E- 
picurean Sect (I make no Scruple of ſaying the lat- 
ter did it as well as the former, though this, I confels, 
might ſcem ſtrange, had we not the Teſtimony of 
Seneca, and ſeveral other ancient Writers in Con- 
firmation of it.) Theſe gallant Men look d upon Diſ- 
| grace 
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grace and Contempt, Want and Sickneſs, Pains Chap. 3. 
and Tortures, nay even Death itſelf, to be Toys tn 
and Trifles, fit for none but Fools and Children to 
be anxious or concerned about. They did not on- 
ly deſpiſe them, and endue them with Patience and 
Conſtancy, and gain an abſolute Conqueſt over all 
the Troubles and Difficulties of them whenever 
they made the Aſſault; but they went out into the 
Field, they ſought and provoked them, rejoiced in, 

as well as triumphed over them. They took'd'up- 
on theſe Encounters as neceſſary Breathings for 
their Virtue, to keep it in Exerciſe and Vigor; and 
by the Frequency of ſuch Engagements, did not 
only ſecure and eſtabliſh that Virtue, and render it 
firm, and ſteady, and ſevere, (as Cato and ſome o- 
ther renowned Stoicks, for inſtance, did) but even 
chearful and gay; and if that be not an improper 
Expreſhon, wanton and full of Play, by the per- 
fect Maſtery they had got over all external Acci- 
dents and Things. | | 

Upon the ſtating of the whole Caſe, and com- 5; 

paring theſe three together, ſome who have but 
imperſect Apprehenſions of the noble Heighth and 
true Excellence of the third Degree, have been in- 
clined to think that the ſecond was the moſt ho- 

| nourable, and to be valued above either of the reſt, 

| by reaſon of the Difficulties and Dangers it con- 


; tends with, and the many painful and laborious 
; Struggles the Attainment of it coſts. And, as Me- 
; tellus ſaid, that the doing Evil was a deſpicable 
5 Thing, becauſe it was the Effect of Cowardice 
f FF and Lazineſs; fo the doing well, where it is with- 
- out the Expence of Trouble and Hazard, is look'd 
2 upon by theſe Perſons as too vulgar and cheap a 


e Yy 3 Thing; 
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Book IT. Thing; but the attempting and going thro' with 
Vi, in deſpight of Hazards and troubleſome Oppo- 


ſitions, and where theſe attack us in great Num- 
ber, and labour hard to obſtruct and deter us from 
our Duty; this is the Commendation of a good 


and a virtuous Perſon indeed. x Hhatever is ex- 


cellent is difficult, was, we know, the uſual Saying 
of the nobleſt Philoſopher. But to deal plainly 
and ſpeak the Truth of the Matter, the Difficul- 


ty of obtaining any thing does by no means alter 


the Nature, or add to the real and intrinſick Va- 


lue of the Thing itſelf; nor is it, as I have taken 
Occaſion formerly to obſerve, any juſt and war- 
rantable Cauſe for raiſing it in our Eſteem. Nay, 
it is beyond all Controverſy certain on the other 
Side, that natural Excellencies are much more de- 
firable, and better than thoſe that are ſtudied and 
acquired. That it is much more brave, and great, 
and divine, to act by the Motions and ſpontaneous 
Perfections of Nature, than with the moſt exqui- 
ſite Dexterity and niceſt Improvements of Art; in 


an eaſy, free, equal, and uniform Manner, than 
with laborious Efforts, Uncertainty, and with 


Doubt, and Danger, and Perplexity of Thought. 


It is in the former of theſe two Senſes that we term 


Almighty Gop Good, his Excellencies are his 
Nature, eſſential to him; and if they could ceaſe, 
he muſt ceaſe to be. And therefore to call not him 
only, but even the bleſſed Angels and the Spirits 
of juſt Men made perfect, virtuous is a Diminu- 


tion and Diſparagement to them. Theirs is pro- 


perly Goodneſs too, but Virtue is a Title too low 


Difcilia quæ pulchra. zazaz a= xgad. PLA ro- 
for 
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for the Happineſs of unſinning Perfection, a State Chap. 3. 
of Indefectibility, and above the Reach of all 2 


Temptation. Tis true indeed, in the Condition 
we now live, where Dangers ſurround and threat- 
en, and Frailties betray us Perpetually, Virtue 
makes ſomewhat of Noiſe and Clutter, and is for- 
ced to act with ſome Vehemence; and this gives 
it the Preference before ſmooth and ſtill Goodnels. 
For the Generality of People always meaſure the 
Excellence of a Thing by the Shew and the Dif- 
ficulty, and admire that moſt which coſts deareſt ; 
but this is a falſe Method of judging, and we are 
not much to wonder if they are wrong here, who 
indeed are generally fo in all their Eſtimations of 
Men and Things. For theſe great ſwelling Per- 
formances, that look ſo big, and ſeem to be all Zeal 
and Fire, are not ſubſtantial nor to the purpoſe; 
They are no Parts of true Honeſty, nor the Pro- 
ducts of that fixed Principle we are ſpeaking of; 
but rather intemperate Heats and Feveriſn Fits, ve- 
ry different from that Wiſdom we are now in queſt 
of, which is healthful and moderate, gentle and 
calm, equal and uniform. | 

Thus much may ſuffice to be faid of Honeſty or 
Sincerity in general; for as to the ſeveral Parts of 
it, and the particular Duties reſulting from thence, 

they will come under our Conſideration in the 

Third Book, and particularly, when we ſhall treat 
of the Virtue of Juſtice. 

And here I find my ſelf under an Obligation of 


diſcharging my Promiſe, in the neceſſary Additi- Of Grace. 


on of what follows in this Paragraph. To ſilence 

(if it be poſſible) the unjuſt Malice and diſadvan- 

tageous Character caſt upon me by ſome who find 
Yy 4 fault 


* 
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Book II. fault with my (as they think them) extravagant 
N cCommendations of Nature, as if this were able to 


do every thing, and no other Aſſiſtances were re- 
quired. To theſe Perſons it might ſuffice to reply, 
that by Nature J underſtand (as was obſerved be- 
fore) the God of Nature, and the DiQtatcs of e- 
ternal Reaſon, written and engrav'd in every Heart 
by his Almighty Hand. I might alſo alledge, that 
the Subject of this Book is only natural and hu- 
man; and that the Author is not obliged by his 
Deſign to concern himſelf with any Virtues pro- 
perly divine, or the Advantages above the Power 
of Nature to confer. But waving all this, I rea- 
dily acknowledpe, that to render the Virtue and 
Integrity I have been deſcribing compleat, and give 
it all the PerfeCtions it 1s capable of, one Thing 
more is neceſiary : The Grace of God I mean, which 
muſt animate and invigorate this Goodneſs and 
Probity, ſhew it in all its Luſtre, give the finiſh- 
ing Stroke, refine and exalt it from a mere moral 
to a Chriſtian Virtue. This renders it accepted at 
the Throne of Heaven, approved of God, capa- 
ble of an eternal Recompence; and ſo crowns it 
both with Perfection here, and a Reward hereaf- 
ter. It is not eaſy to find appoſite Reſemblances 
for Things which cannot preſent themſelves to us 
by any ſenſible Ideas: But if you will pardon the 
Meannets of the Compariſon, I ſhould almoſt ven- 
ture to compare the Probity here inſiſted on, to a 
skilful Maſter who touches the Keys of an Organ 
with abſolute Accuracy and Art, bur all to nopur- 
poſe; the Inſtrument is dumb, till the Wind ex- 


preſs the Excellence of his Hand, by giving Sound 


to the Inſtrument, and making that Melody which 
; all 
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all his Maſtery in playing was not able to do with- 
out it. Thus moral Virtue is but a Sort of ſpecu- 
lative Perfection, till the Grace of God inſpire, 
and enable us to put it in Practice, and produce the 
Fruits of it. 

Now this is a Bleſſing which does not conſiſt in 
refined Thoughts, nice Notions, and long or learn- 
ed Diſcourſes; it is not to be acquired by Rule, or 
the Methods of human Induſtry and Art, nor can 
we attain to it by our own Labour and Toil; the 
utmoſt we can do is to prepare, and endeavour to 
qualify our ſelves duly for the receiving it; for af- 
ter all, receive it we muſt: It is a Gift that comes 


down from on High, and the very Name of Grace 


is deſigned to repreſent to us the Good-Will of 
the Donor, and tliat the Gift is entirely free. Our 
Part is to ask, to ſeek, to implore it, with all ima- 
ginable Humility, and the moſt fervent Deſires we 
are capable of. To proſtrate our ſelves before the 
Throne of Grace, and with the utmoſt Contriti- 
on of Heart and Voice to ſay, © Vouchſafe, O 
« my God, in thy infinite Goodneſs to look down 


« with an Eye of Mercy and Pity upon thy poor | 


“ Servant; accept and grant my Deſires, aſſiſt my 
« weak Endeavours, and crown thoſe good Incli- 
nations, which are originally derived from thee : 

* The Law by which I ſtand obliged, the Light 
by which I am inſtructed in tay Duty, are of 
thy Ordering; thou haſt ſtamped our Nature 
& with theſe Impreſſions of Good and Evil, and 
e ſhined in our Hearts by thy Precepts; O give 
& Succeſs to thy own Inſtitution, and finiſh the 
Work thou haſt begun; that ſo the Glory and 


& the Fruit may redound to the Planter's Uſe, and 


e thou 
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Book II. (C thou may'ſt be firſt and laſt in all my Actions and 
„ Deſigns, my Thoughts and my Deſires. Wa- 
ce ter me abundantly with thy Grace, and take me 
<« for thy own, that I, who am of my ſelf miſc- 
© rable, and poor, and naked, and blind, and weak, 
may be able to do even all things, thro' Chriſt 
„ who ſtrengtheneth me.“ 
Theſe are proper Addreſſes upon ſuch an Occa- 
ſion; but the propereſt and moſt probable Method 
to obtain them, that is, to incline the Compaſſion 
of God, and diſpoſe him to gratify ſuch Deſires, 
will be ſtrict moral Honeſty, and a conſcientious 
Obſervation of the Law of Nature to the beſt of 
our Power. For this, though it be not an abſo- 
lutely meritorious Cauſe, is yet a conditional one, 
and a good Preparation for the receiving ſuperna- 
tural Aſſiſtances; as Matter ready diſpoſed is cloath- 
ed with the Form, and the vegetative and ſenſitive 
Soul derived from our Parents, lead the Way, and 
put all things in Readineſs for the Acceſſion of the 
rational and intellectual one, which proceeds from 
God. Thus human Wiſdom is the Introduction 
to divine Philoſophy, the Handmaid to Religion, 
the natural and moral Duties of a Man ſubſervient 
and inſtrumental to the Liberty of a Chriſtian, the 
Light and Favour of the Children of God. He 
who does his beſt in the Matters of Reaſon and Mo- 
rality, gives God an Occaſion of exerciſing his 
Bounty, and beſtowing larger and nobler Virtues 
upon him. It being an equitable Method, and 
ſuch as our Bleſſed Saviour aſſures us God himſelf 
proceeds by, to truſt that Man with more and 
greater Talents, who hath approved himſelf dili- 
gent and faithful in the good Management of leſs. 
To 
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To this purpoſe are all thoſe holy Aphoriſms. Thon Chap. 3- 
baſt been faithful in a very little, be thou ruler over 
much. God giveth the Holy Spirit to all them that 
ask him. To him that hath ſhall be given, and be ſhall 
have abundance. God denies no Man Grace who does 
his utmoſt, God is wanting to no Man in neceſſary 
Supplies : And the like. 
On the other hand, To live in Contradiction and 
Defiance to Mens natural Light, is to put one's 
ſelf out of all Capacity of God's Favour, and, as 
much as in us lies, to make it impoſſible for Grace 
to be given us. Since he who gives it hath ex- 
preſly declared upon what Conditions Men are al- 
lowed to expect it; and if he exceeds thoſe Mea- 
ſures, and beſtows it upon Perſons wholly unqua- 
lified, this is beſide the common Method, and an 
excepted Caſe from his regular Diſpenſations. This 
Obſtinacy and Perverſeneſs is expreſly mentioned, 
as the Reaſon why our Saviour refuſed to preach 
in ſome particular Places; and, ſince the Evange- 
liſts, St. Cyril, St. Chryſoſtom, St. Auguſiin, and 
other of the Fathers have largely diſcourſed pe 
that Matter to this purpoſe. 
By all which it appears evidently, that Grace 
and Nature are not contrary Principles; for (in the 
Senſe I have all along uſed the Term in this Chap- 
ter) Grace is ſo far from forcing or deſtroying Na- 
ture, that it is a gentle and ſeaſonable Relief to it; 
nay, it ſtrengthens, and crowns, and perfects Na- 
ture. We muſt not therefore ſet theſe two in Op- 
poſition to each other, but join both together, and 
put on the one as the Ornament, the Fulneſs, and 
quſt Finiſhing of the other. Both proceed from 
God, though after different Manners; and there- 
fore 
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Book IT. fore we muſt neither put them at variance 7 nor 
confound them for want of duly diſtinguiſhing 


them aſunder; for each hath its proper Springs and 
peculiar Motions. They neither ſet out together, 
nor operate alike z though both came from the 

ſame Place, and lead to the ſame End at laſt. 
Nature may be without Grace, and when duly 
followed hath irs Commendation even then, in re- 
gard to thoſe Circumſtances which admitted of no 
more. Thus it was with the Philoſophers and 
great Men heretofore, Perſons whoſe Proficiency 
under this firſt and general Law, and their Attain- 
ments in all Sorts of moral Virtue, may be allow- 
ed to excite our Wonder, as well as challenge our 
Praiſe. Such likewiſe is the Cafe of all Infidels at 
this Day; becauſe the Grace we ſpeak of is a Goſ- 
pel-Bleſſing, and they who are not under the E- 
vangelical Covenant, have no Title to it. But 
Grace cannot be without Nature, becauſe this is 
the Matter for it to work upon; for the Buſineſs 
of Grace is to reform and perfect; and therefore 
this as neceſſarily ſuppoſes Nature, as the raiſing of 
a Roof ſuppoſes a Foundation to be laid, and Walls 
already carried up. The Organiſt may exerciſe 
his Fingers, tis true, upon the dumb Keys, and 
ſhake his Hand; but the Harmony muſt come from 
the Breath; or if it could ſound, yet would it be 
but like St. Paul's tinkling Cymbal, of no Worth 
or Significancy at all: But all the Air in the World 
will never make Muſick of the Inftrument, with- 
out a Hand to ſtrike the Keys. In this I havebeen 
the more particular, and deſcended to familiar Com- 
pariſons, becauſe ſome, I find, have ſuffer d them- 
ſelves to be led into very-groſs Miſtakes upon the 
| Matter. 


-_ 
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Matter. Perſons, who have never gonceived a Chap. 3: | 1 4 
right and worthy Notion of that true Probity and i 
entirely honeſt Principle we have been recommend- 
ing; but are blown up with ſtrange romantick N 
Conceits of Grace, which they doubt not to attain 
and practiſe eminently well, without any 
to Morality; and by a Scheme of Phariſaical Ac- 
compliſhments, ſome eaſy, lazy, formal Performs 
ances, which carry a great Appearance of Sancti- 
ty to the World ; but as for the real Subſtance, 
and inward Power of Goodneſs and Integrity, they 
give themſelves no Trouble at all about it. I fee 
great ſtore of theſe Men in the World every Day 
but alas! I can find but very few ſuch as Ariftides, 
Phocion, Cato, Regulus, Socrates, no Epaminondas's, 
no Scipio's, no ſtrict and conſcientious Profeſſors, 
I mean, of ſtanch and ſolid Virtue, and philoſo- 
phical, or, if you pleaſe, common Juſtice and 
downright moral Honefty. The Reproaches and 
Complaints ſo liberally beſtowed by our Saviour 
upon the Phariſees and Hypocrites, will never be 
out of Seaſon, for the Perſons obnoxious to theſe 
always abound and eyen thoſe who ſet up for the 
great Cenſors of Manners, the zealous Railers at | 
Vice, and grave Reformers of the World, are not f 
all exempt from this Charge themſelves. But e- f 
nough of this. I have ſpoken largely of the Vir- ; 
tue itſelf; now before I cloſe this Chapter, I muſt t 
take leaye to add one Word concerning the Diſ- | i 
poſition of Mind contrary to it. | 
Now Wickedneſs (or evil Practices and Tem- 17. 
per) is againſt Nature, it is deformed, odious, and ny 26 
offenſive all that can judge and diſcern muſt needs 
deteſt and loath it; which gave occaſion for ſome 
1 | to 
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Book II. to ſay, That it is a monſtrous Birth, the Product 
ä of Brutality and Ignorance. It does not only pro- 


voke the Diſlike and Averſion of others, but rai- 
ſes the Indignation of a Man's ewn Mind who is 


guilty of it; Repentance and Self-Condemnation - 
are its certain Conſequences. It gnaws, and cor- 
rodes, and frets the Soul, like an Ulcer in the 


Fleſh; makes one reſtleſs and uneaſy, out of coun- 


tenance and out of conceit with himſelf; and is 


ever buſy in contriving and inflicting freſh Tor- 


conſilium conſultori peſſimum. 


ments, as if it were ordained to be its own Exe- 
cutioner. Hence thoſe Obſervations; 


None quits himſelf; his own impartial Thought 
Will damn, and Conſcience will record the Fault. 


And again, 
Nor ſharp Revenge, nor Hell itſelf can find 
A fiercer Torment than a guilty Mind. 


Hence f Wickedneſs is ſaid to drink the greatoſt 
Part of its own Poiſon; the Bitterneſs and the Dregs 
fall to its own Share. Evil Counſel turns moſt to 
the Prejudice of the Perſon that gives it. As the 
Waſp, though ſhe may hurt and occaſion ſome 
Smart to the Perſon ſtung by her, yet does itſelf 
the greateſt Harm; and ſuffers more by the Loſs 


.. Prima eſt hzc ultio, quod ſe 
Judice, nemo nocens abſolvitur. Jv v. Sat. xiit. 


Pena autem vehemens, ac multo ſævior illis 
Quas aut Czditius gravis invenit, aut Rhadamanthus, 
Nocte dieque ſuum geſtare in pectore teſtem. Bid. 


_ + Malitia ipſa maximam partem veneni ſui bibit: Malum 


of 
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of its Sting, and being diſabled for ever after. It Chap 3. * 

is true, Vice is attended with ſome Pleaſure; for 15 
were there not this to recommend it, Wickedneſs 2 

would never find any Entertainment inthe World. 3 
No Man ever was, or can be vicious, merely for 

the Sake or Satisfaction of being ſo. But ſtill, 

when we have allowed this Advantage of a ſhort 

and ſenſible Satisfaction, yet we muſt not forget 

what follows, and how poor a Buſineſs this is, in 

compariſon of that laſting Diſpleaſure and Diſſa- 

risfaction it begets afterwards. So that, as Plato 
| ſays truly, the Puniſhment conſtantly follows the 

Sin; or rather indeed, as Hefiod yet more nicely Y 
obſerves, they are Twin-Children, and come into | 
the World together. Now the Caſe of Virtue is 
Juſt the reverſe of this; it gratifies and ſooths us; 
leaves ſweet and pleaſing Remembrances behind " 
fills us with inward Complacencies, ſecret Con- F 
gratulations of our own Happineſs, and inexpreſ- 

ſible Satisfaction, in having done what becomes 

us. This is the true Reward of a virtuous Mind, 

a Happineſs inherent and eſſential to it. And the 

Applauſes, and Joys, and Tranſports of a good 

Conſcience, as they are ſure to us, and cannot be 

with-held by any who envy our Virtue or our pj 
Fame; ſo they are likewiſe ſo large and full, ſo ge- _ 
nerous, and noble, and ſufficient, as may very well | 
encourage and ſatisfy us, during our Continuance 1 
in this preſent World. „ "I 

That Vice is, above all things in PE Wor Id, to 18. 

be hated, abominated, and avoided, no body that“ page's 
I know of, ever pretended to diſpute. Burt ſome 7 lowable to 

queſtion may be made, whether we are obliged to allt. 

be ſo general and irreconcilable in our Hatred, that 


it 
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Book. II it ſhould be impoſſible for any Pleaſure or Advan- 
age ſo deſirable to offer itſelf, for the Proſpect of 
which the committing of any Vice might not be 
allowable, at leaſt excuſable in us. Many People 
indeed are but too apt to think, that there are ſe- 

veral ſuch reſerved Caſes, wherein the common 
Rules of Morality may be very fairly diſpenſed 
with. And, if we allow the Advantage to be pub- 
lick, the Writers of Politicks make no doubt of 

it, (provided the Proceedings be ſo qualified, as I 
ſhall have occaſion to adviſe, when J come to treat 
of the Virtue of Prudence in point of Govern- 
ment.) But ſome have not been content to re- 
ſtrain this Liberty to the Neceſſities of State, but 
have enlarged its Bounds beyond their juſt Extent, 
and given the ſame Allowance to the private Plea- 
ſure and Profit of ſingle Men. Now this is a thing 
not poſſible to be determined in favour of their 
Aſſertion, without the Caſe were ſtated in all its 
Circumſtances, and both the Perſon, the Quality 

of the Fact, and the Nature of the Advantage 
propoſed, particularly ſpecified. But otherwiſe, 
while we treat of the Matter ſimply and abſtract- 
edly, it is a general Rule, not only in Religion, 
but in meer Morality too, That the Proſpe of no 
Advantage or Pleaſure whatſoever, will juſtify a 
Man in doing any thing ill in itſelf, or which is 
contrary to his Duty and Conſcience. | 

ig. Again; It is paſt a Doubt, that Sin and Wick- 
Whether ednels hath it not in its Power to furniſh out Plea- 
all Sin be. ſures and Satisfactions ſo ſolid and agreeable, as Vir- 

gets Re- : ; ; 

pentance: tue and the Conſciouſneſs of one's own Sincerity, 
is able and wont to do; nay, it is moſt certain, 
that Vices are their own Tormentors, and execute 

ſevere 


— 
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ſevere Vengeance upon the Authors. But yet this Chap. 3. i | 

is not univerſally and in all Caſes true; and there bz 

fore it is neceſſary to make ſome Diſtinftion of | | 

Perſons and Circumſtances. Now Wickedneſs and (I 

wicked Men may be diſtributed into three Sorts. Ex 

Some, firſt, are perfectly incorporated with Evil, 

they reaſon themſelves into it; their Reſolutions 

and the whole Bent of their Wills are fixed en- 

| tirely in its Intereſts ; or elſe long Cuſtom hath got 

ſuch a perfect Maſtery over them, that they can- 

not diſengage themſelves. Theſe miſerable Wretch- 

es are utterly abandon'd; their very Underſtanding 

| 1s vitiated, ſees, conſents to, and approves the E- ? 
vil: And this uſually is the Caſe, when Vice and 
Debauchery meets with a ſtrong and vigorous Mind, 
and hath taken ſuch deep root in it, that it comes 
at laſt ro be naturalized and of a piece with it; all 
the Faculties are tinctured, it is corrupted through- 
out, and Vice ſo cloſely interwoven, as to become 
à Part of its Temper and Conſtitution. Others, 

ſecondly, have their Intervals of Folly only; they 

| are wicked now and then, by fits, juſt as any vio- 
lent Guſh of a Temptation diſturbs or puts them 

| out of their Courſe, or ſome impetuous Paſſion 

: drives them headlong upon the Rocks; ſo that 

theſe Men are ſurprized, and carried away forcibly 

4 by a Current too ſtrong for them to ftem. The 

| third Sort are betwixt theſe two Extremes; they 
have a right Notion of Vice conſidered in itſelf; 

| and when they reflect upon their Fault abſtracted- 


ly, do ſeverely accuſe and condemn themſelves for 
it; and thus they differ from the firſt Sort, who 
are advanced even to the deſperate Degree of a 
good Liking of Wickedneſs: But then they have 
Vol.. II. 2 2 Mo 
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Book IT. not the Violence or Surprize of Paſſions or 'Temptas 
SY tjons to qualify and extenuate their Crime; and in 
this reſpect they differ from the ſecond Sort too. 
But theſe Men go to work in cold Blood, and with 
grear Deliberation; they weigh Circumſtances and 
drive a Bargain as it were; obſerve well the Hei- 
nouſneſs of the Sin, and then put the Pleaſure or 
Profit it brings, into the contrary Scale; and thus 
they barter away their Souls, and are content to 
be wicked at a certain Price, and for ſuch as they 
think a valuable Conſideration. They lend them- 
ſelves to the Devil, for ſo much Intereſt to be paid 
for the uſe of their Perſons; and are fo fooliſh to 
think, that there is a great deal to be ſaid, in ex- 
cuſe for ſuch a Commerce as this. Of this kind 
we may reckon Extortion, and Oppreſſion, and 
Covetouſneſs for Gain; and the Exceſſes and De- 
baucheries of Wine and Women for the ſake of 
Pleaſure; and indeed ſeveral other Sins committed 
upon occaſions, though they be not reigning and 
habitual; ſuch as Men think, and conſult upon, 
and at laſt reſolve wrong; where the Will is ma- 
nifeſtly concerned, or where the Complexion of 
the Man is apt, againſt his Reaſon and better 
Senſe, to determine him. 

20. Now the firſt of theſe three ſorts are paſt repent- 
Theſe three ing by ordinary Means, and nothing leſs than an 
OE unuſual, and almoſt miraculous Impreſſion from 

Heaven can be ſuppoſed to reclaim them. For 
they are (as the Apoſtle expreſſes it) paſt feeling, 
and commit Evil even with Greedine/s. The Stings 
and Prickings of Wickedneſs are very ſharp and 
piercing indeed, but theſe Mens Conſciences are 


* 


ö fo tough and hardned, that. nothing can enter 


chem. 


ved, is brought over to an Approbation of the 
thing; and ſo all Senſe of Remorſe muſt be loſt, 
which proceeds chiefly from acting againſt our 
better Judgment; The Soul is entirely corrupted, 
the Diſtinftions of Good and Evil obliterated and 
worn away; and conſequently the Will can be 
under no ſolicitude to reſtrain or refuſe. The third 
ſort of Men, though they may appear in ſome 
meaſure to repent, and condemn themſelves, yet 
in reality, and properly ſpeaking, they do not. 
Take the Fact by it ſelf, as a Matter unlawful and 
unbecoming, and ſo they diſallow it; but view it 
dreſt up in all its gay Attire, with all the Circum- 
ſtances of Pleaſure and Profit that recommend 
and ſet it off, and you ſhall find them of another 
Opinion. They think the Advantage of their 


Sin, a ſufficient Compenſation for the Guilt; and 


cannot be faid to repent of that, which had the 
full and free Conſent of their Reaſon and Conſci- 


ence; and with which they are always ready to 


cloſe, as often as it ſhall proffer it ſelf upon the 
ſame Terms. So that in Truth the Second ſort 
ſeem to be the only Perſons, that are ſeriouſly con- 
cern'd to repent and reform. And ſince we are 
now upon the mention of Repentance, I ſhall 
take this opportunity to ſay one word upon that 
Subject. 


Repentance is a Diſpoſition, or rather an Act of 21. 
the Will, whereby the Man diſclaims, and ſo far _ 


as in kink lies, undoes again what he has done be- 
fore. It is a Grief and Sadneſs of Heart, but dif- 
fering in this one reſpect from all other Pains and 
— of that kind, ariſing from external Cau- 
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Book II. not the Violence or Surprize of Paſſions or Tempta- 

tors to qualify and extenuate their Crime; and in 
this reſpect they differ from the ſecond Sort too. 
But theſe Men go to work in cold Blood, and with 
great Deliberation ; they weigh Circumſtances and 
drive a Bargain as it were; obſerve well the Hei- 
nouſneſs of the Sin, and then put the Pleaſure or 
Profit it brings, into the contrary Scale; and thus 
they barter away their Souls, and are content to 
be wicked at a certain Price, and for ſuch as they 
think a valuable Conſideration. They lend them- 
ſelves to the Devil, for ſo much Intereſt to be paid 
for the uſe of their Perſons; and are ſo fooliſh to 
think, that there is a great deal to be ſaid, in ex- 
cuſe for ſuch a Commerce as this. Of this kind 
we may reckon Extortion, and Oppreſſion, and 
Covetouſneſs for Gain; and the Exceſſes and De- 
baucheries of Wine and Women for the ſake of 
Pleaſure; and indeed ſeveral other Sins committed 
upon occaſions, though they be not reigning and 
habitual; ſuch as Men think, and conſult upon, 
and at laſt reſolve wrong; where the Will is ma- 
nifeſtly concerned, or where the Complexion of 
the Man is apt, againſt his Reaſon and better 
Senſe, to determine him. 

20; Now the firſt of theſe three ſorts are paſt repent- 
Theje three ing by ordinary Means, and nothing leſs than an 
— unuſual, and almoſt miraculous Impreſſion from 

Heaven can be ſuppoſed to reclaim them. For 

they are (as the Apoſtle expreſſes it) paſt feeling, 

and commit Evil even with Greedine/s. The Stings 

and Prickings of Wickedneſs are very ſharp and 

piercing indeed, but theſe Mens Conſciences are 

3 fo tough and hardned, that. nothing can enter 
: : them, * 


FJ 
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them. Beſides, the Undei ſtanding, as was obſer- Chap. 33 | 
ved, is brought over to an Approbation of the Wy 3 
thing; and ſo all Senſe of Remorſe muſt be loſt, ö 
which proceeds chiefly from acting againſt our 
better Judgment; The Soul is entirely corrupted, 
the Diſtinctions of Good and Evil obliterated and 
worn away; and conſequently the Will can be 
under no ſolicitude to reſtrain or refuſe. The third 
fort of Men, though they may appear in ſome 
meaſure to repent, and condemn themſelves, yet 
in reality, and properly ſpeaking, they do not. 
Take the Fact by it ſelf, as a Matter unlawful and 
unbecoming, and ſo they diſallow it; but view it - 
dreſt up in all its gay Attire, with all the Circum- | 
ſtances of Pleaſure and Profit that recommend | 
and ſet it off, and you ſhall find them of another 
Opinion. They think the Advantage of their 
Sin, a ſufficient Compenſation for the Guilt; and | 
cannot be ſaid to repent of that, which had the 
full and free Conſent of their Reaſon and Conici- 
ence; and with which they are always ready to 
cloſe, as often as it ſhall proffer it ſelf upon the 
ſame Terms. So that in Truth the Second fort 
ſeem to be the only Perfons, that are ſeriouſly con- 
cern'd to repent and reform. And fince we are 
now upon the mention of Repentance, I ſhall | 
take this opportunity to fay one word upon that | 
Subject. 8 4 
Repentance is a Diſpoſition, or rather an Act of FI 
the Will, whereby the Man diſclaims, and ſo far Reper- 
25 in him lies, undoes again what he has done be- 
fore. It is a Grief and Sadneſs of Heart, but dif- 
fering in this one reſpect from all other Pains and 55 | 
Paſſions of that kind, ariſing from external Cau- 4 
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/ Book II. ſes, that Reaſon begets and heightens this, where? 
| 2 


as it mitigates and expels thoſe. Repentance is 
wholly internal; the Ground and Foundation of 
it is from within, and upon that account it is more 
violent than any other: As the Cold of Agues and 
Heat of Fevers is more fierce and inſupportable to 
the Patient, than any which is ever occaſioned by 
Objects from without. Repentance is the Phyſick 
of the Soul, the Death of Vice, the only Health 


of wounded Conſciences and Depraved Wills. 


But though all Mankind muſt agree in the excel- 
lent Effects and Com mendations of the thing, yet 
many miſtake it; and therefore good care ſhould 
be taken to diſtinguiſh aright, and be perfectly in- 
formed in this matter. As Firſt; There are ſome 
ſorts of Sin, of which Men very hardly and ſel- 
dom repent; as was obſerved juſt now concerning 
old inveterate Vices, ſuch as Cuſtom hath made in 
2 manner natural and neceſſary, and the Corrupti- 
on of the Judgment hath given Authority to, by 
determining in their Favour. For while a Man 
continues under the power of ſuch Habits, and 
the Blindneſs of ſuch an erroneous Choice; the 
ſenſe of his Mind is with him, and he feels no 


Check or Reluctancy at all; ſo that Repentance, 


which implies ſuch Regret, is (uſually ſpeaking) 
terminated in accidental and occaſional Miſcarri- 
ages; the ſudden and ſurprizing Faults, where 
there is not leiſure for Deliberation to interpoſe: or 
the violent Sallies of Paſſion, where the Judgment 
is over-power'd, and under ſome Conſtraint to do 
amiſs. Another ſort of things there are, which a 
Man cannot be ſaid with any Truth or Propriety 


of Speech to repent of; and thoſe are, ſuch as are 


2 out 
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out of a Man's own Power: At theſe indeed we Chap. 3, . 
may conceive a juſt Indignation, or be much con- 
cern'd, and extremely ſorry for them; but we can- 
not be ſaid to repent of them, becauſe this im · 
plies not only Sorrow, but the blaming and con- 
demning our ſelves, and failing in what we might 
have done better. Nor does that Diſpleaſure of 
Mind deſerve this Name, which proceeds from the 
Diſappointment of our Expectations or Events con- 
trary to our Wiſhes and Intentions. We laid, as 
we thought, a very wiſe Project, and had a very 
fair proſpect of Succeſs; but Matters have happen'd 
quite otherwiſe, than we imagin'd it likely or 
poſſible for them to do; and ſome unforeſeen Ac- 
cident ſteps in betwixt, and blaſts the whole De- 
ſign. Now pray, what is all this to the Matter 
in hand? or what ground can here poſſibly be for 
Repentance? The Deſign and the Method were 
well and juſtly contrived; every wiſe and good 
Man would have taken the ſame Courſe. Vou 
have done your Duty; but you have not ſucceeded 
in it. And is that any fault of yours? You advi- 
| ſed well, and proceeded regularly; and this is the 
utmoſt Man can do. For we can neither com- 
mand Events, nor have any poſitive Knowledge 
beforehand what they will be. The Uncertainty 
of the Iſſue is the Foundation of all Prudence and 
good Conduct; for were this fix'd and foreknown, 
no place could be left for Deliberation and Manage- 
ment; and therefore there is not a greater weak- 
. neſs, nor a more unreaſonable pretence in the 
World, either for tormenting our ſelves, or enter- 
taining meaner thoughts of others, than want of 
Succeſs. Advice and Conduct are by no means 
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and an unaccountable Providence, that directs all 
the Chances, that ſometimes defeats the wileſt, 
and proſpers the weakeſt and moſt unpromiſing 
Counſcls and Undertakings. Again; Repentance 
is not, as ſome fondly ſuppoſe, that Change of 
Mind which proceeds from old Age, Impotence, 
want of Opportunity, or want of Inclination, or 
any ſuch Diſreliſh, as either Satiety and Exceſs, 


or a natural Altcration of Palate, brings upon us. 
For there is a mighty difference between forlaking 


Vice, and being forſaken of it; between denying our 
Appetites when they are keen and eager, and gratify- 
ing them by a pleaſing Abſtinence from what they are 
cloy'd with already. Beſides, to like any thing the 
worſe upon theſe accounts, 1s really a Corruption 
of, and a Reflection upon our Judgment. For 
the things are ſtill the ſame; the fame Approbati- 
on, or the {ame Diſlike, was due to them hereto- 


fore, no leſs than now; all the Change is in our 


ſelves only, and that too is a Change in no degree 
voluntary or choſen, but purely neceſſary or acci- 
dental, the effect of Age or Sickneſs. We ſpeak 


moſt improperly, when we ſay that a Man is 


grown wiſer or better in ſuch Caſes; for all the 


Reformation that proceeds from Humour or Diſ- 


content, from Diſreliſh or Diſability, is Fear and 


Phlegm, Coldacſs and Liſtleſneſs. There is often- 


times not the leaſt of real Conviction, or any 
Principle of Conſcience in it. And ſure a feeble 


Body is a very unfit Conveyance to carry us to 


God, and drive us to Repentance and our Duty. 
For true Repentance is ſomewhat very different 
from all this; it is a particular Gift of God, by 

5 which 
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which we grow wiſe in good earneſt; a Remorſe, Chap. 3. 


which checks our hotteſt Career, even in the 
midſt of Sprightlineſs and Courage; and this is 
what muſt be created and cheriſhed in us, not by the 
want of Opportunities, or of Power to uſe them, not 
by the Weakneſs of a Body broken and worn out, 
and grown unſerviceable to Vice any longer; but 
by the Strength of Reaſon and Thought, and the 
better Conſideration of a reſolute and vigorous 
Mind. For nothing more argues Greatneſs of 
Soul, than the Correcting our former Follies, and 
Steadineſs in a new Courſe of Life; notwith ſtand- 
ing all the Difficulties and Diſcouragements of an 
entire Reformation. 

Now one Fruit of true Repentance, is a frank 


22. 


and conſcientious Confeſſion of one's Faults; this V confef- 


is uſually the Sign, the Conſequence, and in — 
Caſes ſo neceſſary a Qualification, that all Profeſ- F 


vain. It is with the Mind in theſe Reſpects, as 


with our Bodies. For, as in Bodily Diſtempers 


there are two ſorts of Remedies made uſe of, one, 
that make a perfect Cure, by going to the very 


Root, and removing the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, 


ing and ex- 


Taff. 


ſions of Penitence without it are hypocritical and 


another, which only ſooth the Patient, conſult 


his preſent Eaſe, and are properly termed Quieting 
Medicines; and, as in this caſe, that former Ap- 
plication is much more painful, but withal more 


powerful and effectual, and better for the Perſon 


than the latter: So likewiſe in the Wounds and 


Sickneſſes of the Soul, the true Remedy is of a 
ſearching and a cleanſing Quality; and this is ſuch 
an Acknowledgment of our Faults, as is full of 
Seriouſneſs and Shame; a being content to take 


the Scandal and tlie F olly of them upon our 


22 4 ſelves. 
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* * which only covers and diſguiſes them; its deſign 


is not to heal, ſo much as to conceal the Diſeaſe; 
and this conſiſts in Extenuations and Excuſes; 
from whence we commonly ſay, That Yickedneſs 
makes it ſelf a Garment, to cover its own Shame. 
This is a Remedy invented by the Author of Evil 
himſelf; and it anſwers the Malice of his Nature 
and his Purpoſes, by rendring the Party ſo much 
the worſe, and obſtructing the Methods of his 
Recovery. Such were the Shifts and Shufflings, 
ſuch the Covering of their Nakedneſs, which the 
firſt Tranſgreſſors made; the Fig-leaves and the 
Excuſes were both alike, and made the Matter but 
ſo much the worſe, while they labour'd to mend 
It. N 
We ſhould therefore by all means learn to accuſe 
our ſelves; and get that neceſſary Conqueſt over 
our Pride and Self- love, as frankly and fully to 
confeſs the very worſt of our Thoughts and Acti- 
ons, and not allow our ſelves in any reſerves of this 
kind. For, beſides, that this would beget a brave 
and generous Openneſs of Soul; it would likewiſe 
be a wonderful Check, and effectual Preſervative 
againſt all ſuch Actions and Thoughts, as are not 
fit to be publickly known, and what a Man would 
be aſham'd of, if they were ſo. For he that ob- 
liges himſelf to tell all he does, will be ſure to 
take care not to do any thing which ſhall need to 
be conceal'd. But alas! the common Practice of 
this naughty World is the direct contrary to the 
Advice I am giving. Every Man is diſcreet, 
and modeſt, and ſecret in the Confeſſing; but 
bold and free from all reſtraint in the Commit- 

| ung 
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ting Part. For as indeed the Confidence and Har- Chap. 3. 
dineſs of the Crime would be very much curb'd and WR 
j abated; ſo likewiſe would it be in ſome meaſure 

compenſated, by an equal Frankneſs and Hardineſs 
in the accuſing of our ſelves, and acknowledging 
what we have done amiſs. For whatever Indecen- 
cy there may be in doing an ill thing, not to dare 
to confeſs our ſelves in the wrong, is ten thouſand 
times more odious and baſe. To this purpoſe we 
may obſerve, that there are ſeveral Inſtances of 
Perſons eminent for Piety and Learning; ſuch as 
St. Auguſtin, Origen, Hippocrates, and the like; 
who have taken pains to diſabuſe the World, and 
to publiſh Books, wherein they confeſs and retract 
their own Miſtakes and erroncous Opinions; and 
well were it, if People could be brought to ſuch 
| a degree of Sincerity, as to do the ſame in point 
of Morals and Misbehaviour. Whereas now 
| they oftentimes incur a greater Guilt, by endea- 
Vvpouring to hide and ſmother a leſs; for a publick 
| premeditated Lye ſeems to carry ſome Aggravati- 

ons along with it, which render it more abomina- 

ble and more vicious, than ſome other Facts com- 
mitted in ſecret; though theſe be ſuch as in their 
own Nature are apt to raiſe a greater Abhorrence 

and Deteſtation in us. All this does but inflame 


the Reckoning; it cither makes the firſt Fault 

worſe, or adds a freſh one to it; and in either Caſe 

the Guilt of the Man is not abated, but increaſed ; 

| | and whether we count this Increaſe by way of 
Addition, or of Multiplication, the Matter comes 

all to one. 
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Crap, IV. 

The Second Fundamental Point of Wiſdom. 

BY \ ; 

The Fixing to one's ſelf a particular End, 
and then chalking out ſome determinate 
Track, or Courſe of Life, which may 
be proper for leading us to that End. 

AE having ſpoken ſo largely concerning this 

firſt Fundamental Point, the Real and Hcar- 
ty Sincerity upon which Wiſdom muſt be built, 
we are now led to ſay ſome ſmall matter of the 

Second Prediſpoſition, which is alſo neceſſary in 

order to living prudently and well. And that is, 

the Pitching upon, and Drawing out to one's ſelf 
ſome determinate Method or Courſe of Life, that 
we may not live at large, and at random; but be- 
take our ſelves to ſome particular ſort of Buſineſs 
or Profeſſion, which may be proper and conveni- 
ent for us. My meaning 1s, ſuch as a Man's own 
Temper and Natural Diſpoſition qualifies him for, 
and applies it ſelf chearfully to; (with this Cauti- 
on only, that, while we follow our own Nature 
in particular, there be a conſtant Regard had to 
the Dictates of Human Nature in general, which 
is and ought to be the Great, the General, the 

Governing Miſtreſs of us all, as you were told in 

the laſt Chapter.) For Wiſdom is a gentle and re- 

| gular Management of our Soul, that moves and 
acts in due Meaſure and Proportion, and conſiſts in 


a conſtant Eyenneſs of Life, and Conſiſtency of 
Behaviour, It 
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It muſt then of neceſſity be a Matter of very Chap. 4. 
great Moment, to manage our ſelves well in ma- V 
king this Choice; with regard to which People be- This no ca- 
have themſelves very differently, and act with great Matter. 
Confuſion and Perplexity, by reaſon of the great 
Variety of Conſiderations and Motives which they 
are influenced with; and theſe many times ſuch as 
interfere and confound one another. Some indeed 

are very fortunate in this Choice, and proceed with 
great Alacrity and Succeſs z and theſe are ſuch as 
either by reaſon of a particular Happineſs in their 
Nature, found no great Difficulty in diſcerning and 
chuſing what was moſt proper for their Purpoſe; 
or elſe by ſome lucky Hit, which ſpared them the 
Trouble of any great Deliberation, are thrown in- 
to their een Element; ſo that Fortune hath cho- 
ſen for them, and fixed them right; or elſe the 
; friendly Aſſiſtance and diſcreet Care of ſome Friends 
| who had the Adviſing or the Diſpoſal of them, 
hath conducted them in this weighty Affair to 
| the beſt Advantage. 
| Others again are in the contrary Extreme, the 
moſt unhappy and ill-ſuited with their Circum- 
ſtances that can poſſibly be imagined. They made 
a falie Step at firſt, and have never been able to 
retrieve it ſince. Either they wanted the Judgment 
to know themſclves, or the Diligence and Care 
which was neceſſary to take right Meaſures, or to 
think better, and knock off in time, when they 
found they had taken wrong. For the beſt thing 
left for them to do, had been to recede quietly; 
whereas for want of this prudent Retiring, they 
find themſelves afterwards engaged too far, and 
beyond all Poſſibility of a Retreat. Which being 
now 
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Book II. now cut off, they are forced todrudge onthrough 
SV infinite Inconveniences, and lead a Life made up 


of nothing elſe but Trouble and Conſtraint, Re- 
pentance and Diſcontents. 


But then this frequently happens too from ſome 


Failure in the Perſon that deliberates about it, and 
conſiders amiſs; as well as from the Ignorance or 
the Raſhnels of ſuch as conſider very little, or not 


at all. And that may be from a Man's miſtaking 


his own Genius or Capacity, and thinking too 


highly of his own Abilities. And when upon theſe 
falſe Preſumptions he hath undertaken any thing 


above his Management, the Conſequence of it is, 


either to lay it down again with Diſgrace, or elſe 
to live in perpetual Pain and Torment, by obſti- 
nately perſiſting in an Attempt too much for him. 
We ſhould always remember, that he that lifts a 
Burden muſt be ſtronger than his Burden ; for elſe 
there is no Remedy, but he muſt let alone what 
he cannot car y, or fink under the Weight of it. 
And a wiſe Man will always be Maſter of his own 


Buſineſs, and not undertake more than it is poſſi- 


ble for him to diſpatch. 
There is alſo another Obſtruction of this kind, 
no leſs common and fatal than the former ; which 
is a ſtrange Levity of Temper, that never ſticksto 
any thing, but is every day forming ſome new Pro- 


ject: Thus we ſee abundance of People that are 


never pleaſed or ſatisfied with any thing, every 
thing gives them Uneaſineſs and Diſcontent; tir'd 
of Buſineſs, and ſick of Leiſure ; governing and 
being governed makes them equally reſtleſs, and 
they can neither lead nor follow quietly. Such 
Creatures as theſe are doom'd to Wretched- 

neſs 


The Second Point of Wiſdom, 


Conſtraint and Miſery ; every thing they do is 
grievous and againſt the grain: And, which adds 
yet more to their Unhappineſs, they can never reſt 
in quiet, but are always in Motion and Buſtle, and 
all the while without any Deſign; conſtantly bu- 
ſy and nothing done; whereas the Actions of a 
wiſe Man have always ſome Aim to direct and de- 
termine them. * And you muſt know, tis no ſmall 


Commendation for a Man to be conſtantly the ſame; 


for all of us are of a thouſand different Forms and 
Shapes, and none but the wiſe Man is all of a piece. 


But the greater Part of Mankind never beſtow 


any ſerious Thought upon the Matter; and if you 


ask why they are of this Profeſſion rather than any 


other, the only Account they are able to give is, 


that their Father was of it, or that they took a 


ſudden Fancy to it; they are carried by Inſtinct or 
Conſtraint, their own blind Inclination, or the 
Authority of Friends and Relations. And as they 
engaged in it without thinking, ſo they are at a 
loſs how to diſengage again. : 
Now in order to a Man's managing himſelf in 
this Affair as he ought, that both his Choice may 


be wiſely made, and the Diſcharge of the Em- 


ployment he hath choſen may prove ſucceſsful 
there are two things which require a very particu- 
lar Conſideration; and theſe are the true Nature 
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and Condition, both of himſelf and of his Buſi- 


nels. 
I. Firſt, it is abſolutely requiſite he ſhould be 
perfectly well acquainted with his own Mind, the 


* Magnam rem puta unum hominem agere; præter ſapien- 
gem nemo unum agit, multiformes ſumus. i 
: Conſtitu- 
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WY of Soul and Body both; wherein it is that his Ex- 
| cellency lies, and which are his weak and blind 

Sides; what he is qualified for, and of what he is 
uncapable or leſs diſpoſed to. For a Man that goes 
againſt Nature, does in effect tempt God, and bid 
| defiance to Providence; he cuts himſelf out a great 
deal of Work which he can never finiſh; and by 
| breaking that known Rule, of * attempting no- 
| thing which we cannot maſter , expoſes himſelf to 
Scorn and Deriſion, and becomes the Jeſt of all 
that know him. 

2. After this Knowledge of himſelf, it is, in 
the next place, as neceſſary that he ſhonld be ac- 
quainted with his Buſineſs, that is, with that Em- 
ployment, or Truſt, or particular Condition of 
Life which he propoſes to fix in. For there are 
ſome Profeſſions encumber'd with Matters of great 
Difficulty z others of vaſt Importance; a third 
Sort that expoſe us to Danger, and a fourth, where 
the Buſineſs, though it be not of any mighty Con- 

ſequence, is yet extremely intricate and perplexed, 
and involves a Man in a world of Trouble and 
Care, and other Affairs that depend upon, or are 
interwoven with it. Now all Employments of 
this nature do greatly harraſs and fatigue the Mind, 
and keep one's Thoughts always buſy and bent. 
| Beſides, as the Buſineſs of each Profeſſion differs 
i from the reſt, ſo do the Faculties and Parts that 
| | qualify Men for it. One requires Accuracy of 
| Judgment, another Livelineſs of Imagination, a 
| third Strength of Memory ; and a Man may be ve- 


— — —— -- — — — 


* 


| Nec quidquam ſequi quod aſſequi nequeas, 
| ry 
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ry eminent and commendable in himſelf, and yet Chap. 4- 
ſpoil all by being in a wrong Way. Now what 
hath been formerly obſerved in the Firſt Book, con- 
cerning the Parts and Faculties of the Mind in ge- 
neral, and the differing Temperaments of the 
Brain, may, I preſume, be of ſome Uſe in this 
Point; and, if judiciouſly applied, aſſiſt and direct 
Men toward the underſtanding, both the Nature 
of each Profeſhon and Courſe of Life, and their 
own Fitneſs or Incapacity for it. For by examin- 
ing firſt their own Diſpoſition, and then the State 
of Life they have Thoughts of, and then con- 
fronting and comparing theſe two together, they 
will ſoon diſcern whether theſe will ever hit it, 
and agree long with each other; for agree they 
muſt, or no good can be done; this will quickly 
ſhew Men what they are to truſt to. For if it 
happen that a Man be obliged to ſtruggle with his 
_ own Inclination, and muſt conquer and commit a 
Violence upon his Nature, to make it ſerviceable 
to his Purpoſe, and capable of diſcharging the Em- 
ployment he hath taken upon him; Or, on the o- 
ther hand, if in Obedience to Nature, and to gra- 
tify our Inclination, we are, either with our own 
Conſent, or inſenſibly and againſt our Wills, tre- 
pann'd into a Courſe that falls ſhort of our Duty, 
or runs counter to it ; what miſerable Confuſion 
and Diſorder muſt here needs be? How can we 
ever expect Evenneſs under ſo much Force? Con- 
ſtancy from ſo much Conſtraint, or Decorum 
where every thing is againſt the grain? For, as is 
well obſerved, * /f there be ſuch a thing as Decen- 


Si quicquam decorym, nihil profecto magis, quam æqua- 
bilitas vitz univerſe & ſingularum actionum; quam conſervare 
won poſſis, fi aliorum imitans Naturam, omittas tuam. i 


9 
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Eaſineſs and Conſiſtency, both of one's whole Life in 
general, and of each particular Action in it. And 
this Decorum can never be maintained, if you live in 
conformity to other Peoples Diſpoſitions, and have no 
Regard to the following your own. There cannot be 
a vainer Imagination, than to ſuppoſeany thing can 
laſt long, and be well done and eminently good in 
its Kind, or that it can become a Man, or fit eaſy 
upon him, if there be not ſomewhat of N ature 
and Incli nation in it. 


Diſcern which way your Talent lies, 
Nor vaiuly ſtruggle with your Genius. 
Lord Ros cou. 


I Thatwhich is moſt a Man's own, is always moſt 
grace ful; and we muſt always take care ſo to order 
Matters, as firſt to offer no Violence againſt Nature 
in general, and then to follow our own Genius in par- 
ticular. 

But now, if it ſhould ſo fall out, that a Man, 

either through Misfortune, Imprudence, or any o- 

| | ther Accident, ſhould perceive himſelf entred into 

a Profeſſion and Couric of Life full of Trouble, 
inconvenient, and improper, and that he is ſo deep- 
ly engaged too, that there is no Poſſibility of 

changing or getting quit of it; in this Caſe, all - 
that Wiidom and good Conduct hath to do, is to 


* Tu nini! invita dices facieſve Minerva. 
H o R. Art. Poet. 


Id quemque decet quod eſt ſuum maximè. Sic eſt facien- 
dum, ut contra naturam univerſam nil 8 ca ſervatã 


propriam ſequamur. 
reſolve 
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_ reſolve upon ſupporting and ſweetning it; keeping Chap. 5* 
one's ſelf eaſy, and making the moſt of it; lie 


skilful Gameſters, who when they have an ill 
Throw, mend it in playing. For Plato's Counſel 
is beſt upon theſe Occaſions ; 'The bearing our 


Chance patiently, and managing it to all the Ad- 


vantage an ill Bargain is capable of. You ſee what 


a Knack of this kind Nature hath given to ſome 


ſort of Creatures; when the Bees out of an Herb 
ſo rough, and harſh, and dry, as Thyme is, can 


extract ſo ſweet a Subſtance as Honey. And this 


is ſuch an Excellence as all thoſe wiſe and good 
Men imitate, who manage Difficulties dexterouſly, 
and, as the Proverb expreſſes it, make a Virtue of 
Neceſſity. | 


— 
* 


The Firſt Act or Office of Wiſdom, 


Le 


The Study of, and Serious Endeavour af 


ter True Fiety, 


E neceſſary Preparations to Wiſdom 
| being thus explained in the former Chap- 
ters, which are in the Manner of laying our Foun- 
dation, it may now be ſeaſonable to proceed to the 
Building itſelf, and erect upon this Ground-work, 
the Rules and Precepts of Wiſdom. And here the 
firſt, both in Order and Dignity, which offers it- 
ſelf to our Conſideration, concerns true Religion 
and the Service of Almighty God. For certainly 
VoL. II. A a a Piety 


, 
, 
, 
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Piety ought to have the precedence of all Virtues, 
and is the higheſt and moſt honourable in the Scale 
of Duties; But the greater and more important it 
is, the more we are concerned to have a right no- 
tion of it; eſpecially, when to the infinite conſe- 
quence of the thing, we add the danger of being mi- 
ſtaken, and withal, how very common and eaſy it 
is, to deceive our ſelves in this Point. Great need 
therefore we have of Caution and good Advice, 
that we may be truly inform'd, how the Man who 


makes Wiſdom his Aim and Buſineſs, ought to 


Y. 


manage himſelf upon this weighty Occaſion. And 
the giving Directions of this nature is the deſign 
of my preſent Diſcourſe; after I have firſt made a 
ſhort Digreſſion concerning the State and Succeſs 
of ſeveral ſorts of Religion in the World. Of 
which I ſhall chuſe to ſpeak bur briefly here, and 
reter my Reader for farther Satisfaction, to what 
I have ſaid more at large to this purpoſe, in ano- 
ther Treatiſe of mine, called the Three Truths. 


And firſt of all, I cannot but take notice, how 


Diference diſmal and deplorable a thing, the great Variety of 
of Religi- 
= 


Religions is, which either now do, or formerly 
have obtained in the World. And, which is yet 


à greater Misfortune and Reproach, the Oddneſs 


of ſome of them; Opinions and Rites, ſo fanta- 
ſtical, ſo exorbitant, that it is juſt matter of Won- 


der and Afſtoniſhment, which way the Mind of 


Man could fo far degenerate into Brutality, and be 


Ao miſerably beſotted with Frauds and Folly. For 


upon Examination it will appear, that there is 


ſcarce any one thing ſo high or ſo low, but it hath 
been Deificd; and even the vileſt and moſt con- 


tem- 
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temptible parts of the Creation, have, in ſome Chap. 5. 

Quarter of the World or other, found People blind 
enough to pay them Divine — and Adora- 

tion. 

Now, notwithſtanding this Difference be really 
as vaſt, and as horrid, as I have intimated, or my 
Reader can imagine; yet there ſeem to be ſome 
General Points in common, which, like Princi- 
ples or Fundamentals, are ſuch, as moſt, if not 
All of them have agreed in. For however they 
may wander from one another, and take different 
Paths afterwards, yet they ſer out alike, and walk 
hand in hand for ſome conſiderable Time. At 
leaſt they appear, and affect to do ſo; the Devil 

transforming himſelf into an Angel of Light, and 
undermining the Truth by mimicking it; as know- 
ing that the moſt effectual Art to ſeduce Men is 
by contriving fair and plauſible Lies; and dreſſing 
up Wickedneſs in its moſt engaging Attire. To 
this purpoſe it is obſervable, that the moſt prevail- 
ing Perſuaſions have ſprung from the ſame Cli- 
mrte, and firſt drew Breath in almoſt the ſame 
Air. Paleſtine J mean, and Arabia, which are 
Countries contiguous to one another. Some of 
their Firſt and main Principles are very near alike, 
ſuch as the Belief of one God, the Maker and Go- 
vernor of all Things; all own the Providence of 
God, and his particular Love and Fayour for Man- 
kind; the Immortality of the Soul; a Reward in 
Reſerve for the Good ; and terrible Puniſhments, 
which awaitthe Wicked, even after this Life; ſome 
particular Profeſſion, and ſer Form of Solemn and Ex- 
ternal Worſhip, by which they put up their Pray- 
ers, invoke the Name of God, and think that a 
1 Aa 2 decent, 
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Authority in the World, ſome of them really pro- 


duce, and others pretend Revelations, Viſions, 
Prophecies, Miracles, Prodigies, Holy Myſteries, 


and eminent Examples of Saints, Perſons cxempla- 


ry for their Piety, or Sufferings, or Doctrine; and 
theſe Allegations, whether true or falſe, ſpeak the 


General and Natural Senſe of Mankind to agree 
in the expectations of Revelation from Heaven, 


and that Miracles are proper Atteſtations of them. 


Each hath a particular Scheme of its own, which 
diſtinguiſhes the Receivers of it from thoſe of dif- 


ferent Perſuaſions, and impoſes certain Articles of 
Faith, and Forms of Diſcipline; Some as Terms 
of Communion, and Marks of Diſtinction, and 
Others as neceſſary to be believed in order to Sal- 
vation. All of them have at firſt been weak, and 
low, and little regarded; but from thoſe ſlender 


Beginnings have by degrees gained ground upon 
the People, been inſinuated, received, applauded, 


and at laſt entirely ſubmitted to, by vaſt Multi- 
tudes; ſpread far and wide, and eftabliſh'd them- 
ſelves; as if Opinions ran like contagious Diſea- 


ſes, and all that came within the Air of them, 


were ſure to catch the Infection. And yet ſome 


of theſe owe all their Authority to Fictions and 


Tricks; inſomuch that even the abſurdeſt and 


moſt ſenſleſs of all Errors, have been embraced 


with as great Revcrence and Devotion, and main- 
Tained with as much Stiffneſs and as poſitive a Com 


fidence, as the very Truth it ſelf. All of them 
* Wen * in how Notions- of- Appeafing 
=  _ God; 
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God; and teach unanimouſly, that Prayers, and Chap 53. 
Offerings, Promiſes and Vows, Days of Extraor- 
dinary Humiliation and Thankſgiving, are proper 
Methods to incline his Ear, and obtain his Favour 
and good Acceptance for our Perſons and our Re- 

- queſts: All believe, that the Principal and moſt 

| pleaſing Service we can pay to God, the molt. 
{ powerful Means of averting his Indignation, re- 
; Conciling our ſelves, and becoming agreeable to 
him, is by giving one's {elf ſome torment and trou- 
ble; by laying heavy Burdens upon our ſelves, and 
| cutting out a great deal of Work, the more diffi- 
| cult and contrary to our Inclination, the better, and 
more meritorious. For what other account but 
this, can we give of thoſe infinite profeſſed Auſte- 
rities enjoin'd to particular Orders, the abundance 
of Fraternitics and Societies of Men, which in all 
Religions throughout the World, the Mahoimetan 
as well as Chriſtian, are devoted to ſundry peculiar 
Exerciſes, full of Severity and Diſcipline, of Po- 
verty and Pain, and Corporal Sufferings; even ſo. 
far in ſome of them, as to ſcourge, and wound, 
and mangle their own Perſons? Theſe are obſerv d 
to be more numerous, and differently Inſtituted in 
Falſe Religions, than the True: And all this, from 
a ſtrong perſuaſion, that they merit by this Diſci- 
pline and voluntary Cruelry; and are in proportion 
ſo much better Men than others, as they afflict and 
torment themſelves more than they. An Imagi- 
nation which till prevails, and ſuch as human Na-: 
ture is never like to get quit of; for we ſee every- 
day freſh Inſtances, and new Inventions of this 
kind, and what Induſtry Men uſe to be more inge-. 
nious and exquiſite,. in contriving new ſorts o 
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RH": II. mortification and Puniſhment. Now all this, 1 
ay, can be accounted for no ether way, than by 


aſſigning it to an Opinion, that God takes delight 


and is wonderfully pleaſed with the Sufferings and 


Calamities of his Creatures: * An Imagination, 


which to thoſe who think Sacrifices to have bern 
of human Invention, ſeems to have been the Ground 
of all that way of Worſhip, which, before the 


_ Chriſtian Religion made its Appearance in the 


World, was univerſally practis' d. Thus harmleſs 
Beaſts were butcher'd every where, and their Blood 
ſpilr, and poured out upon Altars, as a valuable 
Preſent to the Divinity; and thus too in ſome Pla- 
ces (ſo prodigious was the Infatuation of Man- 
kind) poor little innocent Children were barba- 

rouſly 


* An Imagination which, to tbaſe who think Sacrifices ta 
bave been of human Invention, ſeems to have been the Ground 
of all that Way of Worſhip. I have, in the rendring of this 
Paſſage, added thoſe Words, To thoſe who think Sacrifices to 
bave been of haman Invention; not ſuppoſing it at all proper, 
to let the Sentence run in general Terms, when the Matter af- 
firm'd here by our Author is (to ſay the leaſt of it) ſo very diſ- 
putable. And accordingly I beg the Reader's leave to detain 
him a little upon this Occaſion, while I lay before him the Mi- 
ſake of our Author, in theſe two Particulars, with relation to 
Sacrifices; the firſt whereof is deſigned to ſhew, that Sacrifices 
were not at all of human Invention originally. The ſecond, 
'That ſuppoſing them to have been ſo, yet this ſuperſtitious and 
falſe Imagination of a God taking delight in the Sufferings and 
Calamities of his Creatures, does not ſeem to have been the 
Foundation of them, but rather other Notions of the Deity, 
of a very different kind from this. 

Firſt then, I deſire it may be conſidered, Whether Sacrifices 
were originally of hyman Invention at all; which they muſt 
needs have been, to juſtify Monſieur Charron's Opinion of 
their proceeding from an erroneous and moſt unbecbming Idea 
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of God, entertain'd in the Minds of ignorant Men. This in- Chap. 5. 
deed hath been a Point upon which learned Men have differed . 


in all Ages, and very great Authorities it is to be conſeſſed there 
are on both Sides. The learned Reader, who hath the Lafure 
and Curioſity to inform himſelf how this Matter ſtands, may 
ſee the Variety of Judgments, and the Ground of them, in the 
ſeveral Commentators upon the fourth and eighth Chapters of 
 Genefis, where the Sacrifices of Abel and Noah are mentioned; 
or if that be too laborious to compare Expeſitors, two of our 
learned Countrymen will help him to a ſhort and full Collecti- 
on of what can be ſaid for that Side which aſſerts the human 
Invention of Sacrifices: Dr. Oztram, I mean, in his Beok De 
Sacrificiis, Lib. i. Cap. 1. De Sacrificiorum Origine : and Dr. 
Stencer, in his Treatiſe De Legibus Hebræorum, Lib. iii. Dil. 
2. Cap. 4. De Ratione & Ori igine Sacrifiriorum Patriafcha- 
dium. | 

It would be too great an Expence both of the Reader's Time 
and my own, as well as improper for the Nature of an Advet- 
tiſement, to lay down at large all that is uſually argued on both 
Sides of the Queſtion. The Sum of it may be reduc'd within 
a narrow Compaſs; ; and therefore I ſhall with all poſſible Bre“ 
vity, mention the Arguments of thoſe who maintain the human 
Invention of Sacrifices, tozether with the Reaſons which I con- 
ceive may perſuade the contrary rather; and that in regard they 
either ſeem to take off the Force of their Arguments, or other- 
wiſe recommend the divine Inſtitution of Sacrifices, as an Opi- 
nion more probable, and liable te leſs Difteulties. 

I. Firſt then, it is urged, That God himſelf denies, that he 
ever inſtituted Sacrifices, till after the Jſraelites Deliverance out 
of their Ægyptian Bondage; from whence the Concluſion is 
this; That whatſoever Sacrifices were offered before that Time, 
they muſt neceſſarily be of Man's own Deviſing, ſince we have 
the Teſtimony of GoJ, declaring in very ſolemn manner, that 
they were not of his Appointment. The Texts inſiſted upon 
to this purpoſe are thoſe two, Tjaiah 1. 11, 12. To robat pur- 
poſe is the multitude of your ſacrifices unto me, ſaith the Lord ? 
J am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed 
beaſts, and I delight not in the bluod of bullocks, or of lambs, ur 
of be- goats; when ye come to appear befere me, who hath required 
this at your hands, to tread my courts? The other, Fer. vii. 
21, 22. Thus ſaith the Lord of Hifts, the God of Iſrael, Put 
Jour burnt-offerings unto your ſacrifices, and eat fleſh. + For. ? 


ans - ſpake 
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SAS 


1 brought them out of the land of Agypt, concerning burnt-offer- 
ings or ſacrifices. 

Now any one, who conſiders the Occaſion of theſe Paſſages, 
will find that both of them are intended for a Reproof to the 
Hypocriſy of the Jes, and a Check to that Confidence they 
repoſed in thoſe. ritual Performances, though void of that real 
Devotion, and inward Purity, which alone is acceptable to 


God. The Context in each Place manifeſtly proves this to have 


Matt.i ix. 13. 
xii. 7. from 


Hoſ. vi. 6. 


Deut. xvi. 1, 
3, 6. 

1 Cor. v. 8. 
EI 
Zabach Lo 
Tixbach. 


been their Deſign, and the want of comparative Degrees in the 
Hebrew Language, will ſuffer no great Streſs to be laid upon the 
negative Form of Speech. That known Inſtance quoted by 
our Bleſſed Lord, I will have Mercy and not Sacrifice, is Key 
ſufficient to theſe before us, and can warrant our concluding on- 
ly thus much from them; © That God prefers ſubſtantial Ho- 
«* lineſs infinitely before theſe Things; that Obedience was 
4% that Thing he always required, and Sacrifices being in reali- 
« ty but ſo many Profeſſions of that, were not properly to be 
& look d upon as eſſent ial Duties, wherein the Jraelites Part 
© of the Covenant conſiſted; that theſe were by no means 
« what he aimed at, in admitting them to Covenant with him- 
« ſelf; and conſequently, when deſtitute of their Subſtance and 
4 End, were empty and inſignificant, of no account with God, 
« and not a Worſhipping him, but, to ſpeak plainly and truly, 
«© what he very emphatically and contemptuouſly calls, a Tread- 
* ing his Courts.” I add too, that this Text of Jeremiah can- 
not poſſibly be taken in a ſtrict and literal Senſe, ſince it is ma- 
nifeſt God did ſpeak to their Fathers in the very Day that he 
brought them cut of ÆAgypt, concerning one Sacrifice, the 
Paſſover I mean, which though a Feaſt, yet is it frequently 
termed a Sacrifice too; and therefore ſome Interpreters. here 
have taken refuge in reſtraining that Text to Sin-Offerings and 
Peace-Offerings, and not extending it to Sacrifices at large: 
which yet will not anſwer their Purpoſe, ſince the very ſame 
Hebrew Word, which Jeremy makes uſe of, is twice together 
applied to the Paſſover by Maſes, Deut. xvi. 5, 6. 

II. A ſecond Argument is drawn from Cain and Abel, offer- 
ing each the Product of his own Labours reſpectively, which 
makes it probable that ſuch Oblations were the Product of a 
grateful Mind, dictating to them that God ought to have ſome 
Acknowledgment and Return made him for his Benefits. Now | 
that Nature might inform Men, of a Duty incumbent upon 
NE © them 
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them to worſhip God, and the common Notions of Gratitude Chap. 5. 
put them upon applying Part of their Subſtance to the Honour x NS, 


and Service of him who gave the Whole, Men find eaſy to ap- 
prehend. But the Difficulty is, How Nature ſhould inſpire 
Men with a Thought, that burning this by Fire, or otherwiſe 
ordering it, as the Cuſtom of Sacrifices was, is a proper Me- 
thod of expreſſing their Honour for, and Gratitude to God. 
Again, Had Sacrifices been a Dictate of Nature, how came 
they ever to be aboliſhed, ſince the Natural is Part of that Law, 


which our Saviour came act to deſtroy, but to perfect and ful. Matt. v. 17. 


#1? This Inconvenience Dr. Outram was ſenſible of, and 
therefore he makes a Diſtinction between the firſt and eternal 
DiRates and Laws of Nature, and other Inſtitutions and Ordi- 
nances in purſuance of, and agreement with thoſe. Whether 
this be ſufficient to clear the Difficulty, J leave the Reader 
to judge, and for that purpoſe I have preſented him with the 
whole Paſſage in the * Margin. One thing only I defire may 
be obſerved, which is, That this Argument, of what Force ſo- 
ever it may prove for Sacrifices of Thanks, yet can give no 
Countenance at all to thoſe of any other Sort; and particularly 
not to the expiatory, which Monſ. CHarron hath chiefly regard 
to, if not to them alone, in this Place. | 
III. A Third Reaſon is taken from the great Deſign God 
ſeems to have had in the Legal Sacrifices, that of containing 
the 1/raelites within the Worſhip of one God, and in order to 
it, condeſcending ſo far to their Infirmities, and the Infection 
they had taken from the Idolatry of Ægypt, as to conform their 
" Worſhip and Rites to thoſe of the Heathen World. Now it is 
not to be denied, but this ſeems to have been the Caſe; and 
probably the beſt Account why ſuch particular Rites were inſti- 
tuted ; but to make the Argument effectual, we mult enquire, 
how thoſe Heathen came by their Sacrifices and Ceremonies. 
For that may be a very good and rational Explanation of the 


Id unum boc in loro moneye viſum eft, hos qui ſue cujuſque ſponte primo Sa- 
ceriſicatum judicant, etiamſi forte, quibuſdam in locis incautins loqui videan- 
tur 3 bunc tamen Sacrificandi ritum ad Natura Leges proprie dictas, alernas 
ut ique & immutabi es non referre; ſed ad ejuſmodi Inſtituta, que Ratio Na- 
turalis excagit a verit tanquam ad conſpicuum Dei cultum, a pta ſatis & idonea. 
Prius illud fi qui fecerint, ex eo falſi arguuntur, qudd Chriſlus Sacriſicandi ri- 
tus apud Veteres olim uſitatos penitus apud Suos delevit; gui idem tamen tantuns 
abfurt, ut ullas aboleret Natura leges, ut bas omnes Authoritate ſ1& ratas, cer. 
tas, ac firwas fecerit. Outtam. de Sacrif. Lib, I, Cap. i. Sect. 4. 
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Book II. Meſaicl Inſtitution, which is not a ſufficient Account of the 
WS Patriarchal Religion. And in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe my 
Reader will find occaſion to conſider, whether there were not 
9 another End to be ſerved by the Sacrifices both Patriarchal 
| and Levitical, which mere Nature could not attain to, and 
therefore a poſitive Inſtitution was neceſſary for the promoting 
% It. | 
bl IV. Tt may be ſaid Fourthly, That as God left the firſt Ages 
. of the World, to the Dictates of Nature and right Reaſon in 
by | the Diſcovery and Practice of Moral Duties, ſo it is moſt likely 
r they were left to the ſame Guidance for the Exerciſe of Reli- 
gion too; and if any Notions and Ceremonies grew common 
B upon this Occaſion, not ſo agreeable to the Nature of true 
| Religion, and the Dignity of an Almighty Majeſty, theſe are 
: | capable of great Allowances, and ſuit well enough with the 
| Simplicity of the firſt Ages of the World. 
To this I preſume it may ſuffice to anſwer, That the Caſe 
of Moral Duties, and Religious Rites is very different : The 
one are purely the Reſult of a reaſonable and thinking Mind ; 
the other of a Nature which we muſt needs be much in the 
dark about. For though Reaſon would convince me, that God 
1 is to be worſhipped, yet he alone can tell me, what Worſhip 
will be acceptable to him. At leaſt, if I muſt beat out my 
thi | own Track, the Notions-I entertain of God muſt direct me. 
% Now theſe might convince a Man, that Purity and Sincerity, 
y Juſtice and Goodneſs, and the like, muſt needs pleaſe an infi- 
1 nitely perfect Being. But which way could an Imagination ſo 
foreign enter into Mens Heads, as that God would be pleaſed 
\" with the Blood and Fat of Beaſts? Admit theſe to have been 
10 the chief of their Subſtance, and devoted, becauſe as ſuch fit- 
teſt for them to expreſs their Acknowledgments by; that as de- 
voted and entirely ſet apart to holy Uſes, it could not without 
1 ; Sacrilege be partaken of by Men, and that from hence the 
0 Cuſtom of burning the Sacrifices took its Original: Vet what 
0 ſhall we ſay to the expiatory Oblations? And how could Men 
1 by any Strength of Reaſon compre hend the Poſſibility of a vi- 
j | | Earious Puniſhment ; or hope that the Divine Juſtice ſhould be 
ill N appeas'd by Offerings of this kind, and accept the Life of the 
i Offender's Beaſt, inſtead of the forfeited Life of the Offender 
0 Himſelf? Theſe things ſeem to be far out of the Way and 
lb. Reach of human Diſcourſe; it is ſcarce, if at all, poſſible to 
0 Conceive what ſhould lead the Generality of Mankind 8 N 
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Conſequences, ſuch Ideas of God as theſe: And I think Uttle Chap. "Ih 
needs be faid to convince Men, that the Difference is vaſtly q 


great between ſuch Religious Rites, and thoſe Moral Duties 

which have their Foundation in the beſt Reaſon, and are all of 
them ſo coherent, ſo agreeable to ſober and uneorrupted Nature, 

that the more we attend, and the cloſer we purſue them, the 

greater Diſcoveries we ſhall be ſure to make, and the more con- 

ſiſtent will be all our Actions with the firſt and moſt obvious 

Principles of the Mind. So that no Parity of Argument can 
lie between theſe two. 


The Force of this Reaſon is ſufficiently confeſſed by the ve- g 


ry learned Aſſertor of that other Opinion; nor can he deny (as 2 111. 


ſome, I think, with a Deſign to make ſhort Work of it, ans 


done) that expiatory Sacrifices were offered before the Law: Seti. 2 


But then theſe are ſuppoſed to proceed, not from any poſitive 
Perſuafion, or good Aſſurance of obtaining Pardon by that 
means; but ſome Hope, that God would have regard to the 
pious Intention of the Perſon, and conſider and reſtore him 
upon that Account. Which Opinion Arnobius expoſes in ſuch 
a manner, as plainly to ſhew that it generally prevailed; and 
many Teſtimonies of Heathen Writers themſelves confeſs, that 
they looked upon God to be capable of being mollified and won 
over, as angry Men are, by Submiſſions, and Preſents, and 
other ſweetening Methods. All which Miſapprehenſions are 
conceived agreeable to the Darkneſs of Pagans, and the Sim- 
plicity of earlier Ages. ; 
Now, with all due Reverence to the Authority of thoſe 
great Men who urge it, I can by no means ſatisfy my ſelf with 
the Colour they give to theſe Arguments, from the rude and 
unpoliſh'd State of Men in the firſt Ages of the World. This, 
1 know, is a Notion very agreeable to the Heathen Philoſo- 
phers and Poets, and their Accounts of the Original of this 
World, the Progreſs of Knowledge, and Improvement of 
Mankind. And this might probably agree well enough with 
that Age, when Abraham and his Seed were choſen out from 
the midſt of a dark and degenerate Race. But whether it agree 
with the Times of Abe! and Noah, and the Antediluvian Fa- 
thers, will bear a great Diſpute. We fancy perhaps, that be- 
fore there was any written Word, all was dark; but there is no 
Conſequence in that; nor will it follow, becauſe Arts and pro- 
fitable Inventions for the Affairs of this Life, grew up with 
the World, that Religion too was in its infant Wealneſs and 


Ignorance 
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Ignorance in thoſe early Days. St. Chryſoſtom, I am ſure 


14 gives a very different Account of the Matter: He ſays, the 
0 im 


Matth. 


Communications of God's Will were more liberal and frequent 


then; that Men lived in a ſort of familiar Acquaintance with him, 


and were perſonally inſtructed in Matters neceſſary and conve- . 
nient ; much better enabled to worſhip and ſerve him acceptably ; 


and becauſe they did not diſcharge their Duty, and anſwer their 


Advantages, that he withdrew from this friendly way of con- 
verſing with Mankind; and then to prevent the utter Loſs of 
Truth, by the Wickedneſs and Weakneſs of Men, a written 


Word was judged neceſſary ; and that put into Books, which 


the Corruption of Manners had made unſafe, and would not 
permit to continue clear and legible in Mens Hearts. In the 
mean while, the Preference he manifeſtly gives both for Know- 
ledge and Purity to the firſt Ages; and compares the Patriarchs 
at the Beginning of the World, in this Point, to the Apoſtles 
at the Beginning of Chriſtianity ; as Parallels in the Advanta- 
ges of Revelation and ſpiritual Wiſdom, infinitely ſuperior to 
the ſucceeding Times of the Church. And it is plain from 
Scripture itſelf, that Enoch, Noah, and other Perſons eminent- 
ly pious, fignally rewarded for it, and inſpired with God's own - 
Spirit, were ſome of thoſe early Sacrificers. Perſons to whoſe. 
Character the pretended Simplicity and Ignorance of the firſt 
Ages of the World, will very ill agree. 2 
V. There is, I muſt own, a great Prejudice againſt this di- 
vine Inſtitution of Sacrifices, from the Book of Gene/is being. 
filent in the thing; it being urged, as a mighty Improbability, 
that ſo conſiderable an Ordinance, and one which grew. ſo ge- 
neral, ſhould have no mention made of its firſt Command and! 
Eſtabliſhment ; eſpecially when ſo many things of ſeemingly 
leſs moment, are expreſly taken notice of; and by that meang 
ſtrengthen the Opinion, which attributes a Matter acknowledg'd' 
on all hands to be of Conſequence, to ſome Original, other 
than immediately Divine. | 
Now, if we conſider the Deſign and Manner of the Book of 
Genefis, it will by no means appear ſtrange to us, that many 


things ſhould be omitted; this being, I conceive, Intended 


chiefly to give a ſhort Account of the Creation and Fall of 
Man, the Promiſe of a Redeemer, and to draw down the Line 
of Deſcent to the choſen Seed, from whence our Saviour 
ſprung, and the People of the Jet, the Figure of the Chriſti- 
an Church, derived chemſelves. 80 that their Hiſtory and Re- 
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ligion being the principal Subject of the Five Books of Moſes, £39 * 
ve find very little Enlargement upon Particulars, till after the WW. 


Call of Abraham. For if we conſider the three firſt Chapters 
containing the Creation and Fall of our firſt Parents, the fixth, 
ſeventh, eighth, and ninth giving an Account -of the Deluge, 
and Preſervation of Noah's Family; there remain but four 


more, before the Call of Abraham; and in thoſe the Succeſſi- 


on from Adam to Noah, the Diſperſion of Noah's Poſterity for 
peopling the World, and the Occaſion of that Diſperſion are 
contained. Tis true, ſome things are inſerted which to us 
ſeem of leſs moment; but, beſides that ſome Account may th 
reaſon be given, why they ſhould be mentioned, the Holy 
Spirit who indited theſe Books, was the beſt Judge of that. 
But it is alſo true, that ſeveral other things as conſiderable as 
this are omitted likewiſe, which we do not upon that ſcore diſ- 


believe; ſuch particularly, as thoſe of Times ſtated, and Aſſem- 


blies convened for the publick Worſhip of God; and certainly 


It is as neceſſary and as important at leaſt, to expect a Revelati- 


on for the ſolemn Service of God, as for any particular Mode 
of ſerving or addreſſing him. | 

I have now laid before my Reader the State of the Caſe, as 
they who alledge human Invention for Sacrifices have put it; 
and in the Anſwer to thoſe Arguments, have given ſome for 
the contrary Opinion. That the Authorities on that Side are 
conſiderable, is acknowledged; but the general Senſe of the 
Chriſtian Church ſeems to incline to Divine Inſtitution. And 
the moſt reaſonable Account of this Matter, if J apprehend it 


-rightly, ſtands thus. 


That Almighty God inſtructed 4 how he would vleaſs 
to be worſhipped, and Adam trained his Family and Poſterity, 


both by Example and Inſtruction, in the ſame ſolemn Methods 


of ſerving and addreſſing to God. 

That from the Time of a Redeemer's being promiſed, ex- 
piatory Sacrifices were both inſtituted and practiſed; partly as 
an Intimation to Men of their own Guilt, and the final De. 


ſtruction they deſerved; and partly as a Shadow and Prefigura- 


tion of that vicarious Puniſhment, which God had promiſed to 
admit for the Sins of Men, in the Redemption of the * 


by the perfect Sacrifice of his Son. 


That as no Age of the World can be inſtanced in, when God 
did not afford Men ſome viſible Signs and Sacraments of his Fa- 


Ours: and the Covenant between him and them; ſo the Ages 


before 


734 Of Wrspom. © 
Book. II. before the Inſtitution of the Fewiſh Law, (which abounded 
I with very exceſſive and particular Significations of this kind) 

had Sacrifices for that purpoſe. 
That the Heathen Sacrifices were not pure Inventions of 
Men, but Corruptions ef a Divine Inſtitution. Which being 


1 propagated to all the Off- ſpring of Adam, was differently re- 
0 ceived, and depraved by the Uncertainty of Tradition, long 


*" Tract of Time, the Artifice of the Devil, and Mens own vi- 
* cious Affections. Of which, whoever reads the Apologies for 
Chriſtianity, will find Proofs in abundance ; and be convinced 
. that the Pagan Idolatry was built originally upon the Worſhip 
| | of the true God, vitiated, and perverted, and miſapplied. For 
| we muſt in reaſon be ſenſible, that the likelieſt and moſt uſual 
7 Way, by which the Devil prevails upon Men, is not by empty 
5 y | and groundleſs Imaginations, or Inventions perfectly new; but 
WW. by diſguiſing and mimicking the Truth, and raiſing erro- 
| |: neous and wicked Superſtructures upon a good and ſound Bot- 
. tom. 
j It is therefore, it ſeems at leaſt in my poor Opinion, moſt 
probable, that the Jewiſh Ceremonies were indeed adapted to 
Wi . the Egyptian and other Pagan Rites, which the /rae/ztes had 
been acquainted with, and were not then in a Condition to be 
Wit © entirely weaned from. But withal, that thoſe Pagan Sacrifices 
i were Corruptions of the old Patriarchal ; not entirely mere In- 
Wit ventions of their own, but Additions only, and extravagant 
1 Excreſcencies of Error, to which the Truth and poſitive In- 
ſtitution of God firſt gave the Hints and Occaſions. For though 
it can very hardly be conceived how Sacrifices ſhould be of 

q mere human Motion; yet there is no Difficulty in ſuppoſing, 
0. that the Thing once inſtituted, and once eſtabliſhed, might be 
1 abuſed, and depraved to very prodigious and abominable Pur- 
poſes. As it was, no doubt, very early in that univerſal De- 
generacy to Idolatry, from which it Pleaſed God to reſcue 4- 
braham and his Poſterity. 

One very remarkable Circumſtance contributing to the 
| Strength of this Opinion is, that almoſt every where the Ce- 
l f remonies in the Act of Oblation ſeem to be very much alike; 
bl which is very natural to an Exerciſe and Inſtitution derived down 
Wl from one common Head, and originally fixed by a poſitive 
it | : Command ; but ſcarce conceivable of an Invention merely hu- 

'; nun, where Men in all likelihood would have run into as great 
ml Diverſity, and thought themſelves as much at liberty as they 


| 
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do in the Affairs of common Life. But eſpecially, the ſacrifi- Chap. 5. 
cing Beaſts by way of Atonement obtained univerſally, ange 
the Imagination of their Blood being neceſſary and effectual 
for Pardon. Which, I confeſs, if a Dictate of Nature and 
Reaſon only, is certainly the ſtrangeſt and moſt remote from 
any preſent Conceptions we are able to form of the Dictates of 
Nature, of any that ever yet prevailed in the World. And 
therefore this is ſcarce accountable for any other Way, than 
from the Promiſe of a Redeemer and Sacrifice to come, which 
the Sacrifices of Beaſts were in the mean while appointed ta 
repreſent. | 
That ſuch an Inflitution agrees very well with all the Ends 
of Sacrifice, is not to be denied. For the Death of the Beaſt, 
though not perſonally felt by the Offender, would yet give him a 
full and very expreſſive Idea of the fatal Conſequences of Sin; 
and the Acceptance of that Life, inſtead of his own which was 
forfeited, and by that Act of ſacrificing acknowledged obnoxi- 
ous to divine Juſtice, was a lively Repreſentation of the Mer- 
cy of God. But ſtill the Apoſtle's Argument is founded in 


Reaſon, and may be an Appeal to all Mankind, 7: is not poſſible 


that the blood of bulls and of goats ſhould take away fin. And 
therefore not only Euſebius in his Xth Chapter of Demonſtrat. 
Evang. Lib. I. aſcribes this Worſhip to divine Inſpiration, but 
Aquinas ſays, That before the Law, juſt Men were inſtructed 
by an inward Inſtinct, after what particular Manner God would 


be worſhipped; as they were afterwards under the Law, by ex- 


ternal Precepts. So P/ato ſays, That no moral Capacity can 

know or determine what is fit to be done in holy Matters, and 

therefore forbids the Alteration of the eſtabliſhed Rites and Sa- 

erifices as impious. And the Teſtimonies of St. Chry/o/tom and Taylor's 
Juſtin Martyr have been thought to mean, not ſo much, that DuZtor B. 
all Sacrifice was a Dictate of Nature, as that ſome Circumſtan- 8 *. 


ces relating to it, were left to the Pictates of Man's Reaſon. N. 20. 


So that when God had taught Adam and his Paſterity, that 


they ſhould worſhip in their ſeveral Manners, and what he 
would pleaſe to accept; the Manner and Meaſure, and ſuch like 
Confiderations were left to Choice, and Reaſon, and poſitive 
Laws. In ſhort, the Religion of our Hearts and Wills, our 
Prayers and Praiſes might be natural, and the Reſult of mere 
Reaſon ; but for other external Significations of this, eſpecially 
any ſo foreign as that of Sacrificing, Men were not likely, nor 


| was it fit they ſhould venture, to do any thing of their own 


Heads. 
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Book II. Heads. Nor was it probable they would attempt it, for fear of 
V Miftakes, and ſuch indecent Expreſſions as might be very diſho- 

nourable to the God they worſhipped, and rather provoke his 
Juſtice by raſh and ſuperſtititious Aﬀronts, than incline his 
Mercy by their indiſcreet Intentions to pleaſe him. And there- 
fore, conſidering the Confuſion Adam was in after the Fall, 
and the Circumſtances of that Time, it ſeems moſt agreeable to 
Mm believe, that he waited God's Directions, and was fully in- 
j formed by him in ſuch a Service, as might at once excite both 
the Fear and the Love of God, enforce the Offerer's Sorrow 
. and Repentance, and increaſe his Faith and Hope. 
While my Thoughts were upon this Subject, it came into 
6 my Mind, that poſſibly the Tradition of a Redeemer to come, 
TH and that God would one day reconcile himſelf to the World by 
Ih the Sacrifice of a Man, and his own Son; that this Tradition 
I! I fay, darkened, confounded, and perverted by the Increaſe of 
. Iadolatry and the Cunning of the Devil, might be abuſed to the 
ad | putting Men upon human Sacrifices, and particularly thoſe of 
it their own Children. I know there are other Accounts to be 
1 | given of this Matter ; and I propoſe this as a mere Conjecture, 
0 | not otherwiſe fit to trouble the Reader withal; but that ] be- 
it lieve, if ſtrict Enquiry were made, it would be found, that 
thi moſt of the Heathen Abominations in Divine Worſhip were 
I 6 | ſome way or other at a diſtance, by Miſtake, imperfect Report, 
mul perverſe Interpretations, or by ſome cunning Stratagem of the 
| - Devil or other, fetched originally trom the Revelations and In- 


1 ſtitutions of the true Religion. And I cannot but think, that 
5 ; it would be great Service to the Truth, if the Falſhoods that 
| ui have corrupted, and were ſet up in Oppoſition to it, could be 
Walk well traced, and ſet in the beſt Light which this Diſtance will 
1 | permit. But that muſt needs be a very laborious Undertaking, 
and, where a great deal will depend upon probable ö 
. will require a very judicious Hand. 
0 J have thus given the Reader my rough Thoughts upon the 
. Point of Sacrifices, omitting ſuch Proofs for the Opinion E 
incline to, as ſeem to me not concluſive, but not any that Iam 
[BY . conſcious of on the other Side. There is no Danger in either 
18 Opinion conſider'd in itſelf, but ill Inſinuations may be raiſed 
L from that of human Invention; if Men from thence ſhall pre- 
148 tend to draw Conſequences to the Prejudice of natural Religi- 
1060 on, and argue either againſt the Certainty of, or the Regard 
fl i due to it; from an Imagination, that Extravagancies ſo wicked, 
SE, {ſq 
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> odd, or fo barbarous, as the Heathen Rites of Worſhip, and Chap. 5. 
the wild Superſtitions and unbecoming Notions of God, upon 
which they were grounded, reſulted from human Nature, and 
were the Product of Reaſon, rather than the horrible Deprava- 
tions of a ſupernatural Inſtitution, highly proper and fignifi- 

cant, ſerviceable to excellent Purpoſes, and adapted to thoſe 
Ages of the World. And in hope of preventing any Conſe- 
quences of this kind it is, that I thought theſe Remarks might 
not be unſeaſonable. And for the Uſefulneſs and Light which 
this Account of Sacrifices brings with it, provided we will fol- 
low it in its natural Conſequences; how wiſe an Inſtitution, 
how reaſonable to be incorporated into the Feiſb Law, how 
providentially diſperſed over the whole World, and how prepa- 

ratory to the Doctrine of the Redemption of Mankind, by 
prediſpoſing the Gentiles alſo to believe the Sacrifice of Chriſt, 
my Reader may, if he pleaſe, be inform'd to his great Satisfa- 
ction, by that ſhort but excellent Account of this Matter, gi- 
ven by Dr. Williams, the now Reverend Biſhop of Chicheſter, 
in his ſecond Sermon at Mr. Boy/z's Lecture for the Year 1695. 
VI. After ſo long and particular Enlargement upon the firſt 
of thoſe Things, wherein I endeavour to prevent any Miſtakes 
that may ariſe from this Paſſage, there will need but very little 

Addition to clear the other. For if the Arguments for a Di- 
vine Inſtitution of Sacrifices caſt the Scale, the Buſineſs is al- 
ready done to our hands; and if they be admitted of human 
Invention, yet according to all the Schemes of this Matter laid : 


ccc 


down by the Aſſertors of it, Sacrificers were mov'd by Appre- 

henſions of God very different from that of his taking delight 

in the Sufferings of his Creatures. For they repreſent Sacrifi- 
ces as the Effects of Gratitude, a Mind impatient to make ſome 
, ſort of Return, and pay back ſuch Acknowledgments at leaft 
„ of his Goodneſs who gave all, as the dedicating the beſt of his 
| Gifts to him could amount to. And accordingly, this Cir- 
0 cumſtance of chuſing the beſt for Sacrifice ſeems to have been 
E zs univerſally obſerved, as the Duty of Sacrificing itſelf. This 
n is the Reaſon alledg'd by ſome for ſlaying Beaſts, as being the 
* beſt of all their Subſtance; and upon the ſame account too 
d [ thoſe Kinds which were eſteem'd beſt for Food. This perhaps 
* : was one Motive abuſed afterwards even to the introducing that 


Abomination of ſacrificing Men and Children, Virgins and 
d Firſtborn. And even in expiatory Sacrifices, could theſe poſſi- 

| | bly have been invented by Men, yet tis plain the Perſuaſion of 
ſo ) Vo I. II. | Bbb a Beaſt 
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Book II. a Beaſt being acceptable as a Ranſom for the Owner, muſt in- 
WW clude an Idea of Mercy and Condeſcenſion at leaſt in the Dei- 
| ty, which was content with ſuch a Compenſation. 

It argued, I confeſs, very groſs Notions of God to ſuppoſe, 
that ſuch things could be Preſents fit for a pure Spirit, and the 
Majeſty of Heaven and Earth, which every Superior among 
Men would diſdain and deteſt. But this grew by degrees, and 
the other, of his being a ſanguinary Being delighted with the 
Fumes of reaking Altars, and drinking the Blood of Goats, 
was owing to the Superſtition and Idolatry of later and degene- 
rate Times; and is a Thought, which thoſe who firſt practiſed 
this Way of Worſhip, whether by Inſtruction, or their own 
mere Motion, were never ſuppoſed guilty of by any that have 
undertook to conſider the Nature and Original of the Patriar- 
chal Sacrifices. 

Nay, I add too upon this Occaſion, That the Notions men- 
tioned in this Chapter, which, it is to be feared, are hut too 
commonly entertain'd of Severities and Satisfactions, (as they 

| are called) owe themſelves to the ſame Cauſes, and are the ge- 
* nuine Extract of Hypocriſy, Superſtition, and formal Devo- 
% | tion. That Faſtings and voluntary Mortifications are of excel- 
1 lent Uſe in Religion, no ſober Man ever doubted. They are 
1 60 profitable in many Caſes, and in ſome neceſſary. They aſſiſt 
10 0 us in conquering our Appetites and Paſſions; and ſubdue the 
I Man by beating down the Out-works: They expreſs a very 

| becoming Indignation againſt our ſelves, in the Exerciſe of 
Repentance ; and are often inſtrumental in heightning and in- 
't | flaming our Devotion : But that they are good and meritorious 
MR in themſelves, or any farther valuable than as they ſerve to 
promote our Improvement in ſome Virtues or Graces that are 
0 | ſubſtantially good; eſpecially that God likes us the better mere- 
ly becauſe we uſe our ſelves the worſe, is a very fantaſtical and 
: : erroneous Imagination; and ſuch as any Communion or Party 
| of Men by encouraging, do great Injury to the Honour of 
God, deceive the Souls of Penitents, and hinder the Eſſenti- 
als of Religion, which are Faith and Newneſs of Life. In 
ſhort, they expoſe Religion in general to the Scorn of all thoſe 
who ſee the Foppery and Unreaſonableneſs of thoſe miſtaken | 
Methods; and call the very Foundations of it into queſtion, by f 
tempting ſuch to think, that it is all Invention and Trick, and . 
empty, ſenſeleſs Formality. 
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rouſly tortur'd and murder'd; and Grown Perſons, Chap. 5. 
ſometimes Malefactors, and ſometimes Men of emi- WWY 


nent Virtue and clear Reputation, were offered in 
Sacrifice; and this was the uſual Worſhip of al- 
moſt all Nations, and looked upon, as one of the 
moſt ſolemn, and moſt acceptable Acts of Devo- 
tion. Thus the Old Gere in Scythia are ſaid, a- 
mong other Inſtances of Adoration and Honour 
paid to their God Zamolxis, to diſpatch a Man to 
him once in five Years, to conſult and ſupplicate 
him in all things neceſſary for them. And, be- 
cauſe the Ceremony requires, that this Advocate of 
theirs ſhould die in an inſtant, and the manner of 
_ expoſing him to Death (which is the being pier- 
ced through with three Javelins) is ſomewhar 


doubtful in the Execution; therefore it often hap- 


pens, that ſeveral are thus diſpatched, before any 
one wounds himſelf in a part ſo mortal, as to ex- 
pire immediately; and only He that does ſo, is 
eſteemed a Favourite of their God, and proper for 
that purpoſe; but all the reſt, who die ſlowly, are 
to be rejected, as unfit for this Sacrifice. Thus 
did the Perſians worſhip their Gods; as that ſingle 
Fact of Ameſtris, the Mother of Xerxes, teſtifies, 
who in agreement to the Principles of Religion 
then prevailing in that Country, did, as an Offe- 
ring of Thanks for her own long and proſperous. 
Life, bury fourteen young Perſons of Quality 
alive, Branches of the Nobleſt Families in the 
whole Kingdom. So likewiſe did the ancient 
Gauls, and Carthaginians, among whom young 
Children were Sacrificed to Saturn, and that with 
ſo remorſleſs a Zeal, that even the Fathers and Mo- 
chers uſed to be preſent, and aſſiſting at the Cere- 
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mony. Thus the Lacedemonians ſought to ingrati- 
ate themſelves with their Goddeſs Diana, by 
Scourging their young Men in Complaiſance to 
her; nay, doing it with ſuch Rigor, that they ex- 
pired under it: For the Sacrifice of Iphigenia 
ſhews, that ſhe was Worſhipped with Human 
Blood. The Inſtance of the two Decij proves, 
that the Romans were poſſeſt with the ſame Ima- 
gination too; which gave occaſion for this Refle- 
ction in one of their Writers; * What ſtrange Pro- 
wocation could make the Gods ſo extremely hard and 
ſevere, that there was no way of reconciling them to 
the People of Rome, unleſs the Attonement were 
made by the Blood of ſuch gallant Men? Thus the 
Mahometans, who flaſh and cut their Faces, their 
Breaſts, and other Members, to recommend them- 
ſelves to their Prophet; and the People in our new 
Diſcoveries of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and at 
Themiſtitan, where they cement the Images of 
their Gods with Childrens Blood. Now what 
Madneſs, what Stupidity is this, to ſuppoſe, that 
Inhuman Actions can ever gain upon the Divine 
Nature; that the Goodneſs of God is requited, or 


decently acknowledged by our own Sufferings z or 


that Barbarity can be a proper Method of ſatisfy- 
ing his angry Juſtice? As if Juſtice could thirſt af- 
ter Human Blood, or feaſt it {elf upon the Inno- 
cent Lives, that are ſpilt with infinite Torture, 
and the moſt exquiſite Pain. | At 7his rate the 


- * Quz fuit tanta iniquitas Deorum, ut placari Pop. Rom. 
non poſſint, niſi tales viri occi diſſent ? 


+ Ut fic Di placentur, quemadmodum ne homines quidem 


ſæviunt. 
Gods 
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Gods are fond of Expiations which even Men abomi- Chap. 5. 
nate; and the Mercy of Heaven is purchaſed with * 
ſuch Barbarities, as all Nature ſtarts at. Whence 


could ſo wild a fancy as this, a fancy ſo diſtant 
from all the juſt Ideas and Perfections of God ſpring 
up, that he takes pleaſure in the Miſery of Human 
Nature, and the Ruin, or at leaſt the Torment 
and Damage of his own Workmanſhip? What 


can be more impious or extravagant, and how 


monſtrous a Being does ſuch a Belief as this, make 
of God? And how juſtly docs the Doctrine of 
Chriſt command our Reverence and Eſteem, which 
hath aboliſhed all ſuch Worſhip, and rectified 
Mens Notions in this matter? 

Nov as all, or Moſt Religions have been ſhewed 
to have ſome Principles in common, wherein they 


themſelves; Certain Articles, which are the Cha- 
racters, and, as it were, the Boundaries of their 
reſpective Communions; and ſerve to ſeparate and 
diſtinguiſh the many Sects and Profeſſions from one 


another. With regard to theſe it is, that the Men 


of every Religion prefer themſelves above all the 
World beſides; that they affirm, with great Aſſu- 


Trance, their own Perſuaſion to be the beſt, the 


moſt Orthodox of any ; and, as another means of 
magnifying themſelves, are eternally reproaching 
thoſe that differ from them, with Errors and Cor- 
ruptions; and by this means they are eternally 
employ'd too in creating Breaches, or in widening 
and keeping open ſuch as are already made; by the 
mutual Diſallowance and Condemnation, which 
every Party is perpetually declaring againſt the 
Notions of every other Party, and repreſenting 
Bbbgyg © al 


; 20 herein 
are agreed, ſo have they likewiſe others peculiar to they difer. 
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all Syſtems, but their own, to be falſe —— 
and. by no means to be admitted. 

But, Bleſſed be God, We Chriſtians need be in 
no pain in the midſt of this Variety and Conteſt. 
Our Religion having the Advantages of all others, 
both in point of Authentick and Unqueſtionable 
Teſtimony, and in other Excellencies peculiar to 
it ſelf. This I have demonſtrated at large in the 
Second of my Three Truths, and ſhew'd the ma- 
nifeſt Preeminence due to it. | 

Now one thing is very worthy our Obſervation 
in this general Strife; and that is the Advantage, 
which Time and Succeſſion have given in this 

matter. For we ſhall find, that in proportion as 
one Religion hath been of a later date than ano- 
ther, ſo it hath gain'd ſomewhat from that which 
came into the World before it, and the Younger 
hath always built and raiſed it ſelf upon the Elder; 
more particularly upon that, which was next of 
all before it in Order and Time. And the method 
of effecting this hath been, not by diſproving or 
exploding all that went before in the groſs and at 
once; for upon theſe terms it could never have 


found Entertainment, or got any manner of Foot- 


ing with People ſo prepoſſeſſed; but the Courſe 
hath been, to accuſe what was formerly received, 
of ſome defect or Inſufficiency; alledging that the 
Inſtitution was imperfect in it ſelf; or that it was 
only Temporary; and the Term, for which it was 
calculated, then expired; and therefore this New 
Additional one was neceſſary to ſucceed in the place 
of an aboliſh'd, and to compleat an unfiniſhed 
Religion. And thus by degrees the New one ri- 

Z ſes 
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ſes upon the Ruins of the Old, and is enrich'd by Chap. 5. 
the Spoils of its vanquiſh'd Predeceſſor: As we OY 
know the Caſe hath plainly ſtood with the Jew:/b 
Religion, when it prevailed over the Pagan and 
Egyptian way of Worſhip; the Jewiſh People not 
being to be brought off from the Cuſtoms of that 
Country all at once: And afterwards the Chriſtian 
Faith and Promiſes, when they triumphed over 
the Jewiſh Privileges and Moſaical Diſpenſation 
and ſince that, the ſame Pretence hath been made 
uſe of to advance Mahometaniſm upon the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian Religion taken together. Each of 
theſe hath retained ſomething of the Religion it 
pretended to diſpoſſeſs, and built upon Old Foun- 
dations: But none ſo much as the Mahometan; 
which profeſſes to perſiſt, and be fully perſuaded 
in All the Doctrines of Jeſus Chriſt, ſave only thar 
Great and moſt Important one, which aſſerts his 
Divinity. So that he who would paſs from Juda- 
iſi to Mahometaniſm, muſt take Chriſtianity in his 
way. And we are told, there have been ſome 
Mabometans, who have expoſed themſelves to Suf- 
ferings and Torture, in defence of the Chriſtian 
Truths; as a Chriſtian likewiſe upon his own Prin- 
ciples would be found to do, in Vindication of 
the Authority, and Doctrines of the Old Teſta- 
ment. But now, if we caſt our Eyes upon the 
more Ancient ſort of Inſtitutions, we ſhall find 
them dealing after a very different manner with 
the New, which (as I ſaid) in part allow, and 
only profeſs to improve and refine upon them. 
For they reject and condemn them entirely, give 
them no quarter, but cry out upon them for Inno- 
; 3 vations, and look upon every thing of later date 
. B b b 4 | than 
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Book II. than themſelves, as a mortal and irreconcilable 
WY Enemy to the Truth; as if after the Period of 

their own Eſtabliſhment, Time could from thence- 
forth produce none but monſtrous Births ; and all, 
who did not fit down and ſtick there, muſt be 
inevitably abandoned to Falſhood and Corruption. 
þ . This I think, may be farther affirm'd to be a 
14. nah fen Qualification common to all Religions whatſoever; 
1 Nature. that they are, every one, in ſome Points uncouth 
. and foreign from the Common Senſe and Appre- 
* henſions of Mankind. And the Reaſon ſeems to 
. be, that they all of them propound to our Conſi- 
= deration and Belief, and are Syſtems conſiſting of, 
„ and built upon, Points of a very diſtant kind from 
Fl Common Senſe. For ſome of them, when weigh- 
N ed in the Balance of Human Judgment, appear to 
* be exceeding mean, and low, and contempti- 
ble; ſuch as a Man of Wit, and Vigorous Thought, 
finds himſelf rather tempted to ridicule and expoſe 
than to pay any Reverence to them: And others 
again are ſo exceeding ſublime, the Luſtre of them 
ſo ſtrong, the Nature of them ſo full of Miracle 
and Myſtery, that as Finite Cauſes could never 
effect, ſo Finite Underſtandings can never com- 
prehend them fully; and at theſe the Men of Diſ- 
courſe and Demonſtration take Offence, and will 
allow nothing to be credible, which is not intelli- 
gible. Whereas in Truth, the Sphere in which 
the Human Intelle& moves and acts, is placed be- 
tween theſe two Extremes. For we are capable 
but of ſuch things as lie in a middle State, and are 

of a moderate proportion. Theſe only are of a 

fize with our Souls, they fit us, and therefore 

they 
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they only pleaſe and are eaſy to us. Thoſe of a Chap. 3 
lower Rank we look down upon with Indignation | 
and Scorn; and thoſe of a higher Condition are 
too weighty and bulky for us; they create Won- 
der and Amazement only ; and therefore the Won- 
der ought not to be great, if the Mind of Man 
recoil again, and ſhew a diſreliſh againſt all Reli- 
gion; ſince in all there is ſo very little of ſuch Do- 
ctrine as is agreeable to the common Temper and 

Capacity of Mankind; but the principal Points of 

Faith and Worſhip are in one of the forementioned 

Extremes, and thoſe of Practice diſtant, either 
from common Uſe, or from general Inclination. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that the Men of ſtrong Parts 
have ſo often deſpiſed Religion, and expoſed it to 
the Deriſion of the World; and thoſe of Weak 
and Superſtitious Minds are Confounded and Scan- 
dalized at it. This was St. Paul's Complaint in 
the farſt Planting of the Chriſtian Faith; We preach 
Feſus Chriſt crucified, to the Fews a Stumbling-block, * Cor. I. 
and to the Greeks Fooliſhneſs. And this indeed is Sat 
the very Reaſon, why we find ſo much Prophane- 
neſs and Irreligion, ſo much Error and Hereſy, in 
the World. Some believe not at all, and others 
believe amiſs, becauſe they conſult their own Judg- 
ment only, and hearken to no other Guide, but 
the Dictates of Human Reaſon. , They bring 
matters of Religion to the ſame Trial with other 
common Matters, and will needs undertake to ex- 
amine, and meaſure, and judge of them, by the 
Standard of their own Capacity; they treat this 
Divine, like other Common and merely Human 
Sciences and Profeſſions; expecting to maſter, and 
— to the . of it, by the ſtrength of 
Natural 


1 
1 
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Book II. Natural Parts. But This is not the Way of dealing 


Vith Divine Truths; a Man's Affections muſt be 
qualified and diſpoſed for theſe Doctrines. They 
require Simplicity and Honeſty, Meekneſs of Tem- 
per, an humble and obedient Mind. Theſe only 
can fit a Man for receiving Religion; For he that 
does ſo in good Earneſt, muſt believe its Declara- 
tions, ſubmit to its Laws, and govern himſelf by 
them, with Reverence and Reſignation of Soul. In 
ſhort, he muſt be content that his own Judgment 
ſhould be over-ruled by the Word of God; and to 
live and be led by univerſal Conſent and Authority; 


which ſeems to be the Subjection intended by the 


TE x.5- Apoſtle, when he ſpeaks of * Caſting down Imagi- 
nations (or Reaſonings) and every high Thing that 
exalteth itſelf againſt the Knowledge of God, and 


bringing into Captivity every Thought 10 the Obedience 


of Faith. 


And, however the conceited or unthinking Part 


Reaſon good of the World may quarrel at this Method; yet it 
they ſhould 


be Je. was certainly a great Inſtance of the Divine Wiſ- 


dom, to order the Matter thus : For ſuch a Pro- 
ceeding ſeems highly neceſſary, in order to pre- 
ſerve that Admiration and Reſpect, which is due to 
Religion; and which, upon any other Terms, 
would very hardly have bony paid to it. For Reli- 
gion ought to be entertained and embraced with 
Holy Reverence, and great Authority ; and there- 
fore, with ſome degree of Difficulty too. For 
Reaſon and Experience may ſoon convince us, that 


if it were in every Circumſtance ſuited to the Pa- 


late, and of a Size with the natural Apprehenſions 


* Captivantes intellectum ad na Fidei. 


of 
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of Mankind; if it carried nothing ar all of Miracle Chap. 5. 
or Myſtery in it; as it would be more eaſily, ſo 
| likewiſe it would be leſs reſpectfully, received. And 
ſo much as you bring it nearerto the Level of com- 
mon Matters, ſo much you certainly abate of that 
| Regard it ought to have, above all dther Matters 


whatſoever. 
Now, ſince all Religions and Schemes of Belief 


Why they 


are, or pretend to be what I have here deſcribed; are not to 
foreign from, and far above the Common Senſe and 4 received 


by Human 


Capacity of Mankind; they muſt not, they can- Mears. 


not be received, or take Poſſeſſion of us by any 


Human and Natural Means. (For had the Caſe 
been thus, the moſt exalted Minds would have been 
in proportion eminent for Religion, and ſo many 
Men of Wit and Judgment in other Things, could. 
never have been defective here) but theſe Notions 
muſt needs have been conveyed into Mens Minds, 


by ſupernatural and extraordinary Methods, by Re- 


velation from Heaven; and the Perſons that receive 
and imbibe them, muſt needs have them by the ſe- 
cret Teachings and Inſpiration of God. And thus 
you find, that All who believe, and profeſs Reli- 
gion, fay ; for all of them do in effect aſſume to 


themſelves that Declaration of the Apoſtle ; Not Gal. i. 1, 


of Men, neither by Man, nor of any other Creature, 


but of God. 
Bur, if we lay aſide all Flattery and Dif guiſe, and 


ſpeak freely to the Point, there will be found very #* Jet ſo. 


little, or nothing at the bottom of all theſe mighty 
Boaſtings. For, whatever Men may ſay or think 
to the contrary, it is manifeſt; that all ſorts of Re- 
ligion are handed down and received by Human 
Methods. This Obſervation is true in its very ut- 

moſt 


they are. 
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Book IT. mot Senſe and Extent, of all falſe and counterfeit 
perſuaſions; for Theſe when ſearched to the Bot- 
tom, are no better than Diabolical Deluſions, or 
Human Inventions : But true Religion, as it s 

derived down to us from a higher Original, ſo it 

moves us by other Springs, and is received after a 


'" very different manner. And here, to get a right 
. Underſtanding of this Matter, we muſt diſtinguiſh 
bh, between the firſt Publication of the Truth, thar 
"nt : | Reception, which made it general, and gave it a 
* Settlement in the World; and that particular one, 
3h by which private Perſons embrace and come into 
* it, when already eſtabliſh'd. The former of Theſe 
7 which firſt fix'd this Heavenly Plant, was altoge- 


ther miraculous and divine; and agrees punctually 
with the Evangeliſt's Account, The Lord working © 
with the Apoſtles and Preachers, and confirming the 
Ford with Signs following. But the latter muſt be 
acknowledged in great Meaſure human, and private 
Mens Faith and Piety to be wrought by common 
and ordinary Means. This ſeems to be ſufficiently | 
plain, firit, from the Manner of Religion's getting 
ground in the World, and that, whether we re- 
gard the firſt general Planting of any Perſuaſion, or 
the Method of its gaining now upon private Per- 
ſons. For, whence 1s the daily Increaſe of any 
Sect ? Does not the Nation to which we belong, 
the Country where we dwell, nay, the Town, or 
the Family in which we were born, commonly give 
us our Religion? We take that which is the 
Growth of the Soil; and whatever we were born 
an the midſt of, and bred up to, that Profeſſion we 
mill keep. We are circumciſed, or baptized, Jews, 
or Chritians, or Mahometans, before we can be ſen- 
fable that we are Men; fo that Religion is not the 
Generality 
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Generality of People's Choice, but their Fate; not Chap. 5. 
ſo much their own Act and Deed, as the Act f 


others for, and upon them. * The Man is made a g,, ,,, 
Member of the Fewiſh or Chriſtian Communion Notes, p. 
without his Knowledge, becauſe he is deſcended of 753: 


Jewiſh or Chriſtian Parents, and in a Country where 
this or that Perſuaſion obtains moſt. And would 
not this, do you think, have been his Caſe, if born 
in any other Part of the World ? Would not the 
ſame Perſon have been a Pagan or Mahometan, if born. 
where Heathen Idolatry, or Mahometaniſm prevail- 
ed? But now as to the Obſervance, and living up 
to the Precepts of Religion; thoſe who are true 
and pious Profeſſors, beſides the external Profeſſion 
of the Truth, they have the Advantage of the Gifts 
and Graces of God, the Aſſiſtance and Teſtimony 
of the Holy Ghoſt, common to all, and from 
which, even the miſtaken are not utterly excluded. 
This indeed is a Privilege, which (bleſſed be God) 
is capable of being very uſual and frequent, and 
many great Pretenſions and pompous Boaſts are 
made of it. But yet I vehemently ſuſpect, notwith- 
ſtanding all the fair Shew, and plauſible Pretences 
Men make of this kind, this Grace and Spirit is 


not ſo largely and ſo commonly enjoyed, nor ſo 


ſtrong in its Influences and Effects, as Some would 
have us believe. For ſurely were This ſo powerful 


in us, and were Religion our own free Choice, and 


the Reſult of our own Judgment, the Life and 
: Manners of Men could not be at ſo vaſt a Diſtance 
and manifeſt Diſagreement from their Principles; 


nor could they, upon every ſlight and common Oc- 
caſion, act ſo directly contrary to the whole Tenor 


and Deſign of their Religion. And this Incon- 


ſiſtence of Faith and Manners is alſo a Proof, that 
3 our 


Of W1sD om. 
our Faith is not from God; for were this planted 
and faſtened in our Minds by ſo powerful a Hand 
as his, it could not be in the Power of any Acci. 
dent or Temptation to ſhake, or unſettle us; ſo firm 
and ſtrong a Band could not ſo eaſily be broken or 
burſt through. Were there the leaſt Touch, the 
ſmalleſt Ray of Divine Illumination, This Light 
would ſhine in every Action of our Lives, and dart 
it ſelf into every Corner of our Souls; the Effects 
of it would appear in all our Behaviour, and not 
only be ſenſible, but wonderful and amazing too, 
according to what Truth himſelf ſaid upon Occa- 
Matth. ſion to his Diſciples ; If ye had Faith but as a Grain 
with 20. of Muſftard-Seed, ye ſhall ſay to this Mountain, Re- 

move hence, and it ſhall remove; and nothing ſhall be 
unpoſſible to you. But alas! if we look abroad, and 
conſider the Behaviour of the World; what Pro- 
portion, what Correſpondence can we find, between 

the Belief of the Soul's Immortality and a Future 
Judgment, and the Practices of Mankind? Would 

Men, could Men indeed lead the Lives they do, and 

at the ſame time be perſuaded in good Earneſt, that 

a Recompence awaits them hereafter; ſo glorious 

and happy on the one hand, or ſo full of Miſery and 

; Shame on the other? One ſingle Thought, and the 
4 bare Idea of thoſe Things, which Men profeſs ſo 
0 | firmly to believe, would perfectly confound, and 
ſcare wicked Men out of their Wits. There have 
been Inſtances of very ſtrange Effects wrought upon 
Perſons, only by the Apprehenſion of publick Ju- 
ſtice; the Fear of dying by the Hands of a Com- 
mon Executioner, or ſome other Accident full of 
 Misfortune and Reproach ; and yet, What are all 
theſe Calamities, in compariſon of thoſe Horrors, 
| which, A 
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which, Religion telis us, will be the Sinner's Por- Chap. 5. 
tion hereafter? And is it poſſible, that theſe Things "VV 


ſhould be entertained and believed indeed, and Men 
continue what they are? Can a Man ſeriouſly hope 
for a Bleſſed Immortality, make This the Object of 
his Expectations and Deſires, and yet at the ſame 
time live in a {laviſh Dread of Death, which he 
knows 1s the neceſſary, rhe only Paſſage that can 
lead him to it? Can a Chriſtian fear and live under 
the Apprehenſions of Eternal Death and Puniſh- 
ment, and yet indulge himſelf in thoſe very Vices, 
which that very Hell he believes, is ordained to a- 
venge? Theſe are moſt unaccountable Stories, and 
Things as incompatible as Fire and Water. Men 
tell the World that they believe theſe Doctrines, 
nay, they perſuade themſelves that they do really 
believe them and then they endeavour to proſelyte 
others, and make them believe ſo too; but alas! 
there is nothing in all this; nor do they, who talk 
and act thus inconſiſtently, know what it is to Be- 
lieve. Such Profeſſors, as theſe, are what an antient 
Writer called them, Liars and Cheats; or, as ano- 
ther expreſs'd himſelf very well upon the like Oc- 
caſion, who reproach'd the Chriſtians with being 
the gallanteſt Men in the World in ſome Reſpects, 
but the pitifulleſt, and moſt contemprible Wretches 
in others. For, ſays he, If you conſider the Arti- 


; cles of their Belief, you will think them more than 


Men; but if you examine their Lives and Conver- 


| ſations, you will find them worſe than Brutes, more 


filthy than the very Swine. Now certainly, if we 
were wrought upon by ſuch becoming Impreſſions 


of God and Religion, as are the Effects of Grace, 


and an Engagement ſo forcible, as theſe of a Divine 
: Power 
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Book II. Power; nay, were we but perſuaded of thoſe Mat. 
ters by a bare, ſimple, and common Aſſent, ſuch an 

hiſtorical Faith, as we credit every Vulgar Relation 
of Matters of Fact with; did we but allow the ſame 
Deference to what we call the Word of God, which 
we pay to the Advice, and Exhortations, and com- 
mon Diſcourſe of our Friends and Acquaintance; 
the Doctrines of the Goſpel could not but be pre- 
ferred by us, infinitely above any other Advantages 
whatſoever, for the ſake of that incomparable Good- 
neſs and Excellence, ſo illuſtriouſly viſible in every 
Part of them. But ſure the leaſt we can be ima- 
gined capable of in this Caſe, would be to admit 
them into an equal Share of our Affection and 
Eſteem, with Honours, or Riches, or Friends, or 
any kind of Allurements this World can pretend to 
ſeduce us by. And yet, all this notwithſtanding, * 
there are but very few, who are not more afraid to 
offend a Parent, or a Maſter, or a Friend, than they 
are of incurring the Diſpleaſure of an Almighty | 
God ; And who would not rather chuſe to a& in 
Contradiction to an Article of Religion, and fo for- 
feit Heaven hereaftcr, than to break the Meaſures 
of worldly Intereſt and Prudence, at the Expence & 
of what they ſtand poſſeſſed of in preſent. This is 
indeed a great Wickedneſs and Misfortune ; but for 
Perſons who conſider Things impartially, Chriſtia- 
' nity will not ſuffer in Their Eſteem. The Honour 
and Excellence, the Purity and Sublime Powers of 
Religion are no more impaired or polluted by it, 
than the Rays of the Sun contract Defilement from 
the Dunghils they ſhine upon. For Principles are 
not to be tried by their Profeſſors, but the Profeſſors |! 
by their Principles. But we can never exclaim ſuf- ? 
ficientlß 
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Truth by their vicious Lives; and — whom 


that very Truth it ſelf hath denounced ſo many 


Woes, and ſuch dreadful Vengeance.“ 
Now, the firſt Step towards informing our ſelves, 


What the Nature of true Picty 1 is, will be to diſtin- 


753 
ficiently againſt thoſe vile Men, who profane the Chap. 5. 


The Dif 


rence be- 


guiſh it from that, which is falſe and counterfeit, tween true 
and only the Mask and Diſguiſe of Religion. Till 97. /-/? 


this be done, we ſhall but confound ourſelves with 
equivocal and ambiguous Terms; and prevaricate, 
both in Expreſſion and in Practice, as indeed the 
greateſt Part of Mankind (it is to be feared) do 
upon this Occaſion. Now there is nothing, that 


pretends more to a graceful Air, nor takes more true 


Pains to appear like true Piety and Religion, than 


Superſtition does; and yet, at the ſame time, no- 


thing is more diſtant from, or a greater Enemy to 

Juſt as the Wolf, which carries ſome tolerable 
Reſemblance to a Dog, bur is of a quite different 
Diſpoſition; and comes to devour that Flock, which 


it is the other's Buſineſs to defend; as Counterfeit 


Money is more nicely wrought, than true Coin or 
as a Flatterer, who makes ſhew of extraordinary 
Zeal 


'® Monſieur Charron hath in this Section put together two 
Objections againſt the Divine Origin of Religion, and ſuch as» 
no doubt, do it Prejudice in the Minds of Men, who do not 


attend to the Reaſons of Things, and judge impartially. . The 
Firſt concerns the Manner of Propagating Religion, and Man's 


firſt Entrance into it. The Second, that Want of Efficacy 
which one would expect an Inſtitution coming immediately from 
God, muſt needs have upon the Lives and Actions of thoſe 
who have embraced, and proſeſs to be governed by it. 


I. The former of theſe is urged to be only a Matter & 


Cuſtom and Neceſſity, the Fate of a Man tather than his F 
Vor. II. Cece Choice; 


Religion. 
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Book II. Choice; who, if adult, is brought over by Cuſtom and Mul- 
wAYS titades, and if an Infant, is preſently initiated into the pre- 
vailing Perſuaſion of his Country or his Family, and ſo conti- 
nues all his Life long. 
Now for Cuſtom, and Multitudes, and Example, it is very | 
evident, this was much otherwiſe in the firſt Plantation of Re- 
Lgion, that of the Chriſtian in particular. A Perſuaſion, which, 
it is manifeſt, came into the World with all poſſible Diſadvan- 
tages; and the Eſtabliſhment whereof was one of the moſt a- 
mazing Miracles that ever was wrought ſince the Beginning of 
the World. For People had common Senſe then, as well as 
now; and all the Corruptions of human Nature were equally 
powerful. There was the ſame Arrogance and vain Opinion 
of their own Wiſdom, to render the Myſteries which are ac- 
knowledged above the Comprehenſion of a human Mind, of- 
fenſive to the Men of ſome Learning and more Vanity; the 
ſame ſenſual Appetites and vicious Practices to hold out and 
ſtand at defiance againſt the Precepts of Chaſtity and Sobriety, 
Self-denial and Mortification ; the ſame Pride and Opinion f 
"i | worldly Grandeur to raiſe their Indignation and Diſdain of a 
* crucified Saviour; the ſame Love of the World and Tenderneſs 
for their Perſons, to prevent any raſh Sacrificing of their Lives 
and Eſtates for a perſecuted Faith, when nothing was promiſed * 
in reward but a very diſtant Happineſs after Death. And yet 


* notwithſtanding, prevail that Faith did, in deſpight of human 
. Oppoſition and Intereſt; and. prevail it could not have done by 
. any other Means than the Almighty Power of its Author and 


Protector; and the aſtoniſhing Effects which the Conviction of 

its Truth produced upon Mens Conſciences. This certainly 

was Argument ſufficient, even to Demonſtration, that thoſe 

. Words were not in any Degree miſapplied, when put into the 
| Mouth of Chriſtianity and its Preachers; Not of Man, neither 

1 by Man, nor of any other Creature, but of God. 

And ſhall it be eſteemed any Prejudice to this Religion, that 
bt Men do not ſtill lie under the ſame Difficulties in the Choice 
„ of it? When it hath made its own Way triumphantly, and 
wearicd out or won over its Perſecutors, ſhall the Multitude 

| of its Profeſſors, and the peaceable and eaſy Exerciſe of it be 

thought to derogate from its Authority? Sure it is very unrea- 

0 ſonable, that Faith ſhould be thought of divine Extract, no 
U Jonger than while it bids Men embrace it at their peril. The 
$ being handed down in Families is a plain and natural Effect of 
| aN 


* — 
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Ian eſtabliſhed Principle. Parents could not have the Affection Chap. 6. | 
- FF which becomes their Character, did they not take all lawful wwe, 
and commendable Methods of putting their Children into the 


ſame Way to Heaven, which they truſt they are in themſelves. 
Eſpecially, if the Caſe lie between any other Perſuaſion and 
>| Chriftianity, which we have Reaſon to believe is the only poſ- 
» ſiüble ordinary Way thither. The entring Children early into 
Covenant with God is a very profitable and charitable Cuſtom, 
what he himſelf not only admitted, but enjoined formerly; and 
ſince he is much more eminently the Father of the Chriftians 
than of the Jews, we have no reaſon to ſuſpect they ſhall be 
leſs favourably received, when as early dedicated to him. This 
gives Security that they ſhall be taught, when their Years ena- 
ble them to learn, how they ought to believe and act; ſo that 
if their Religion afterwards be merely the Effect of Cuſtom 
and Example, this is utterly beſide the Deſign of thoſe early 
Initiations, where the expreſs contrary is poſitively indented 
for. If Men happen to be bred up in a wrong Perſuaſion, 
there 1s little queſtion to be made, but great and gracious Al- 
lowances will be made for that faſt Hold which the Prepoſſeſſi- 
ons of Education have taken. But be they in the right or in 
the wrong, it is every one's Duty, ſo far as his Opportunities 
and Capacity will give him leave, to examine and ſee, that he 
may have Comfort and be better eſtabliſhed in the Truth, or 
elſe retract his Error: Where this is not done it is a Neglect, 
and far from the Intent of Truth ; for Truth will bear Enqui- 
ry, and the more nicely ſhe is look'd into the better ſhe is lik'd, 
the more admired, and triumphs and reigns more abſolute. 
St. Peter poſitively commands, that zoe ſhould be ready to give , pet. if. 
a reaſon of the hope that is in us; and though Men are more 15. 
diſpoſed to conſider, when their Opinions are like to coſt them 
dear, yet the Reaſon of the Command 1s univerſal, and by no 
means reſtrained to Times of Perſecution only. Every Man 
ſhould do his beſt to obey it, and every Perſuaſion ought to en- 
courage it; and if any do not, but hide the Key of Know- 
ledge, either by detaining the Scriptures, or not leaving Men 
to the free Uſe of modeſt and impartial Reaſon, theſe are the 
Men who are moſt contrary to St. Peter, and beſt deſerve the 
Cenſure of Monſieur Charron in this Paſſage. 
IT. The Second Inſinuat ion againſt the Divine Authority of 
Religion, is taken from the viſible Inefficacy of it upon Mens 
Lives; as if all that came from God muſt needs be effectuai 
Cccz | for 
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Book. II. for reforming the World. Now this, how popular and plau- 
W ſible ſoever at firſt Appearance, yet is an Argument of no 

Foundation or Strength at all. For the Short of the Matter 
lies here. Religion was never intended to deſtroy Mens Na- 
ture, but only to mend it; to change Men indeed in their Af- 
fections and Inclinations, but ſo as that this Change ſhould be 
wrought by themſelves. Hence it is, that though the Grace 
of God be Almighty, yet Man is not a proper Object for its 
Omn'potence to exert itſelf upon. For ſhould he be forced e- 
ven to his own Good, that Compulſion would not only take 
away the Merit of the Act, but the very Nature of the Perſon, 
whole very diſtinguiſhing Character is Choice and Freedom of 
we” Conlent. And therefore God deals with us as he made us, 
he lets us want nothing that we can enjoy the Benefit of, and 
continue Men; he inſtructs, ſuggeſts, perſuades, counſels, en- 
courages, Promiſes, threatens, puts Opportunities into our 
Hands, and gives us a Power of uſing them ; but it will de- 
pend upon our ſelves at laſt, whether theſe ſhall have a good 
Effect or not. We can do no Good without him, but neither 
* | will he do it without us, nor indeed, according to the preſent 
4 Scheme and Conſtitution of Things, is it at all conceivable 
how he can. So that the Actions of Men not anſwering the 
Efficacy which might be expected from the Revelation of an 
Almighty God, is no Argument againſt thoſe Principles coming 
. from him, which are not better obeyed; becauſe this is not a 
i Caſe for him to exert his Almighty Power in : And though he 
4 wrought many Miracles formerly, for the Confirmation of the 
Truth by virtue of that Power, yet we never find that he ever 
uſed that Power for the forcing a Belief of thoſe Miracles; 
but Men were leſt to their own Conſideration and Liberty, 
what Interpretation they would make of them; and as they 
determined themſelves, Belief or more obſtinate — was 
the Effect of it. 

Nor is it true, that wicked Men do not believe Aa dens it 
is but too ſure, that they endeavour as much as they can not to 
believe it, when Matters are come to that paſs that the Belief 
of it grows uneaſy to them. It is indeed confeſſed, that our 
Perſuaſion is the very Spring upon which all our Actions move. 
But then there muſt a Diſtinction be made between the Habit 
and the Act of Faith. For a Man may entertain an Opinion, 
and yet do ſome things contrary to it, becauſe that Opinion 
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may not in the Inſtant of Action occur to him; and then, as 
to 
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to all Effect indeed, it is the ſame as if he thought it not. Thus Chap. 5. 
a Man miy believe Chriſtianity, but through the Strength of CW. 
Paſſion, through the Surprize or Violence of a Temptation, 
through Raſhneſs or Incogitancy, Multitude and Intricacy cf 
Buſineſs, inordinate Affection to the World, or the like, he 
may not attend to what he believes, or he may not conſider it 
ſufficiently, or not allow the Future its due Weight, when ſet 
againit the Preſent. Now though ſuch a Perſon, as to all the 
Purpoſes of doing well, be pro hic & nunc as an Infidel; yet 
there is a great Difference between him in the general, and one 
who does not believe at all. This Man, though he does not 
act in conſiſtence with himſelf, hath yet a dormant Habit, 
which when the Paroxyim is off, the Temptation removed, 
the Paſſion abated, or the like, may by Recollection and ſober 
Senſe be awaken' d; and then it will at leaſt check him for what 
is paſt, and may (till he hath ſinned himſelf paſt feeling) be a 
conſiderable Reſtraint upon him. But the other hath nothing 
to inform, nothing to controul him; an4 though a Man in 
Sleep may appear to the Standers by to be dead, yet we know 
what Difference there is in the Thing iticlf. This I take to be 
a ſufficient Account of even good Mens ſinning oftea, and 
ſome bad Men doing it very ſcandaloufly, and yet retaining the 
#3 Faith; which if purſued through all its Conſequences, and 
applied cloſely and warmly to their Conſciences, would ſhew 
L 37} them the ahominable Contradiction they live in to their own 
- Minds, and make them quite another ſort of Perſons. 


— From hence I ſuppoſe the Reader will naturally draw to. 
"2? himſelf the following Reflections. | 

3 * 1. That Mcnare not wrought upon by Things as they are 
in themſelves, but by their own Apprehenſions of them. They 
” 3 aft by the Dictates of their own Minds, and as they are per- 
S 


ſuaded. It is not the Happineſs of Heaven or the Miſery of 
Hell, that excites to any one good, or affrights from any one 


it evil Action in their own Nature; but the. Idea, and as I con- 
0 ceive of them. And conſequently, in proportion. as 1 deſire 
f the one, and dread the other, ſuch will my Care be to practiſe, 
* or to decline thoſe Things, to which the Promiſes and Threat 
be nings of God are annexed. 

t 2. That to make this Perſuaſion effectuab, it is neceſſary it 
ly ſhould be preſent to the Mind. For that which is not preſent 
_ at the Time of Action, is to all effect ſor that Time as if it 
4 were not. This ſhews the Neceſſity of Meditation, and much 
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Thought upon the Principles of and Motives to Religion 3 


t ſince Faith will not, cannot work by barely being aſſented to, 


but by being vigorouſly and livelily impreſſed upon the Con- 
ſcience, warm, and ready upon every new Aſſault. And this 


gives us a very rational Account how it is poſhble, and why it 


ſhould be common, for 2 Man to entertain all the Principles of 
a true Faith, and upon Premeditation be able to ſay as much 
for it as is poſſible; nay, to perſuade himſelf as well as others, 
that he is a very fincere Believer, and yet lead a Life very con- 
trary to that Belief. For this proceeds from his thinking a 
hearty Aſſent to the Truth of a Doctrine ſufficient; and it is 
ſo indeed to denominate him a Proſeſſor; whereas to make him 
a good Man that Aſſent ſignifies little, unleſs it be followed 
and frequently inculcated, fo as to ſeaſon his Mind thoroughly, 
and upon all Occafions to be at hand, and vigorous and freſh ; 
for without theſe Qualities it can never be a Principle of 
Action. 

3. That conſequently the Inconſiſtence of Mens Lives with 
their Profeſhon can be no juſt Objection againſt Religion; be- 
cauſe the Fault plainly lies not in the Principles, but in Mens 
Neglect to improve them. And when we would be convinced 


of the Goodneſs of any Perſuaſion, we are to judge tae Tree 


by its Fruits; (not the Faith by the Practices it produces actu- 
ally in Mens Lives, as that Expreſſion is frequently miſapplied, 

but) by the good Actions it would produce, if Men would let 
it have a due Influence upon them, follow it as far as it will c- 
ry them, and live up to what they profeſs. The Men who do 
other wiſe are very blameable, and lay a Stumb ling- block before 
the weak, by bringing Diſhonour upon Religion, and tempt- 
ing them to ſuſpect its Power and Excellence: But it is only 
the weak who ſtumble at it; for there is not, nor ever was in 
the Affairs of Religion or of any other Kind, any Scheme of 
Rules or Opinions, where all the Perſons who made Profeſſion 
of them acted in all Points accordingly. And at this rate all 
manner of Goodneſs and Virtue, natural as well as acquired 
and revealed, muſt be queſtioned and exploded; and the very 
fri Dictites of human Nature will not eſcape the ſame Fate. 
Of ſuch eternal Equity and Truth is that old Axiom, Fides non 
e Perfonis, jed contra. And the Chriſtian Faith will ſufficiently 
clear its own Divine Original, if we will but give it free Courſes 
and {ufer it to draw us to a Reſemblance of that Excellence, 
Which firſt inſpired and taught it. 
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Zeal and Affection, but is in reality nothing leſs than Chap. 5. 
that true Friend he deſires to be thought. It is no 
injudicious Character given by Tacitus, when he de- 
ſcribes a fort of Men, * extremely liable to Superſti- 
ion, and at the ſame time violently averſe to Religion. 

Superſtition is likewiſe envious and jealous to the ; 
laſt Degree, affectedly officious and troubleſome ; 
like a fond Courtezan, who, by her amorous jilting 
Tricks, puts on more Tenderneſs, and pretends to 
infinitely more concern and love for the Husband, 
than his true Wife, whom ſhe endeavours to leſſen 
in his Eſteem. Now ſome of the moſt remarkable 
Circumſtances, wherein theſe two differ, are; That 
Religion ſincerely loves and honours God; ſettles 
the Mind in perfect Eaſe and Tranquillity, and dwells 
in a noble and generous, a free and gallant Spirit; 
whereas Superſtition fears and dreads God; gives 
Men unworthy and injurious Apprehenſions of his 
Majeſty ; perplexes and ſcares the Man, and is in- 
deed the Diſeaſe of a weak and mean, a timorous 
and narrow Soul. Tf 7 is (according to St. Au- 
guſtin's Account of it) all over Error and Phrenſ); 
lives in Terror of thoſe whom it ought Iove; diſbo- 
' mnours and affroatsthoſe whom it pretends 10 reſpect and 
' adore; it is the Sickneſs of a little and feeble Mind : 
He that is once tainted with &. en can never 
more enjoy Peace and Reſt. Furro's Obſervation is, 
That religious Men ſerve God out of Reverence, but 
the ſuperſtitious out of Horror and perpetual Dread of 
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* Gens Superſtitioni obnoxla, Religionibus adverſa. 

+ Superſtitio Error inſanus. Amandos t imet; quos colit 
violat: Morbus puſilli animi. Qui Superſtitione imbutus eſt, 
quietus eſſe nuſquam poteſt. Varro ait, Deum I Religioſo ve- 
reri, à Superſtitioſo timeri. 0 
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Book II. Him. But we e will be a little more particular upon 


** 


11. 
Super /tit;- 
on deſcri- 


bed, 


Of WIis Dou. 


each of theſe Qualities. 


The ſuperſtitious Perſon is one who neither lets 


himſelf nor any thing elſe be quiet, but is eternal- 
ly teazing and troubleſome both to God and Man. 
The Ideas he entertains of God repreſent him as 
an ill natur'd, and moroſe, and envious, and a ſpite- 
ful Being; unreaſonable, rigorous, and hard to be 


pleaſed, quickly provoked, but long before he is 


reconciled again; one that takes notice of our 


Actions after the ſame manner that we commonly ob- 


ſerve thoſe of one another, with a ſort of malicious 
Curioſity, watchful to find Faults, and glad to take 
the Advantage of any Failings. All this, it is true, 
he does not own, nor ſpeak it out; but the Man- 


ner of his ſerving God ſufficiently declares and 


ſpeaks it for him; for that is agrœeable and exactly 
of a piece with theſe Notions. He trembles and 


quakes for Fear, hath no Enjoyment of himſelf, 


nor any Degree of Comfort or in ward Security; 
full of Fears and melancholy Diſtruſts; always fan- 
cying that he hath done too little, and left ſome- 
what undone, for want of which all the reſt will 
ſignify nothing. He very much queſtions whe- 
ther God be ſatisfied with his beſt Endeavours, and 


in this Diſquiet he applies himſelf to Methods of 


Courtſhip and Flattery; tries to appeaſe and gain 
upon him by the Length and Importunity of his 
Prayers, to bribe him with Vows and Offerings; 
fancies Miracles to himſelf, eaſily believes and takes 
upon Truſt the counterfeit Pretenſions of this kind 
from others; applies every Event to his own Caſt, 
and interprets thoſe that are moſt ordinary and na- 
tural, as expreſſy meant and directed to him, by 
the 
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the particular and immediate Hand of God; he Chap. 5. 


every new Pretender to Light and Revelation. 
* Two inſeparable Qualities of ſuperſtitious People 


catches greedily at every Novelty, and runs after ed ins 


(fays one) are, Exceſs of Fear, and Exceſs of Devo- 


tion. Now what in truth is all this, but to tor- 
ment one's ſelf moſt immoderately, and at the ex- 
pence of infinite Trouble and Diſquiet, to injure 
and affront God, to deal with him after a moſt 
baſe, ſordid, and unworthy Manner; to uſe him 


as if he were a mercenary Being, and to treat the 


Majeſty of Heaven and Earth, as we durſt not pre- 


ſiume to uſe a Man of Quality and Honour? And 


indeed, generally ſpeaking, not only Superſtitions 
but moſt other Errors and Defects in Religion, are 


1 owing chiefly to Want of right and becoming Ap- 


prehenſions of God. We debaſe and bring him 
down to us, compare and judge him by our ſelves, 
cloath him with our Infirmities and unaccountable 
Humours, and then proportion and ſuit our Wor- 
hip and Services accordingly. What horrid Pro- 
fanation and Blaſphemy is this? 
And yet as deteſtable a Vice, as dangerous a 
Diſcaſe as this is, it is in ſome Meaſure . and 7 
all Mankind have more or leſs Inclination to it. 
Plutarch laments the Weakneſs of human Nature, 
in that it never keeps a due Medium, nor ſtands 


12. 
t ts natu- 
ral. 


firm upon its Feet; but is eternally leaning and tot- 


tering to one or other Extreme. For in truth, ei- 
ther it declines and degenerates into Superſtition 
and Vanity, and miſtaken Religion; or elſe it 
hardens itſelf in a Neglect of God, and a Con- 


6 Duo Superſiitioſi propria, nimius Timor, nimius Cultus. 
tempt. 


762 Of WIS DOM. 
Bock II. tempt of all Religion. We are all of us like a 
» filly jilted Husband, that is put upon by ſome groſs 

Cheat of an infamous Woman; and takes more 
Delight in her little ſtudied Arts to cajole and bub- 

ble him, than he finds Satisfaction with his own 
virtuous Wife, who ſerves and honours him with 

all the genuine Modeſty and affected Tenderneſs 
becoming her Character. Juſt thus are we abuſed 

by the large Pretences of Superſtition, and prefer 

it before the leſs ſhowy and pompous Charms of 
true Religion. a 
Wt It is alſo exceeding frequent and common; we 
emmuon. 
cannot wonder the Vulgar ſhould be infected with | 
it, after what hath been faid of its proceeding 1 
from Weakneſs of Mind, from Ignorance, or ve- 
ry miſtaken Notions of the Divine Nature. Up- 
on all which Accounts we may well ſuppoſe it is, 
that Women and Children, old Men and fick Per- 
ſons, or People ſtunn'd with any violent Misfor- 
tune, or under the Surprize and Oppreſſion of 
ſome uncommon Accident, are obſerved to labour 
moſt under this Evil. The ſame hath been like- 
 wiſc obſerved by Plutarch of rude and uncivilized 
Countries. * The Barbarians, fays he, are natu- 
rally diſpoſed to be ſuperſtitious. Of Superſtition 
then it is, and not of Religion and true Picty, that 
what we commonly repeat after Plato muſt be un- 
derſtood; where he ſays, that the Weakneſs and 
Cowardice of Mankind firſt brought Religion in- 
to Practice and Eſteem; and that upon this Ac- 
count, Children, and Women, and old People, 
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7 were moſt apt to receive religious Impreſſions, more Chap. 5. 
nice and ſcrupulous, and more addicted to Devo- 
tion than others. This, I fay, is true of Super- 
ſtition and miſtaken Devotion; but we muſt not 
entertain any ſuch diſhonourable Thoughts of true 
and perfect Religion. This is of a nobler Deſcent, 
its Original truly divine; it is the Glory and Ex- 
cellence, not the Imperfection of Reaſon and Na- 
ture; and we cannot be guilty of greater Injuſtice 
* to it, than by aſſigning ſuch wretched Cauſes for 
its Beginning and Increaſe, and — ſo ſcanda- 

lous a Pedigree for its Extract. 
Now, beſides thoſe firſt Seeds nd general Ten- 14. 

* dencies to Superſtition, which are derived from by 52 

Nature and common to Mankind, there are large ard —— 
? Improvements and Additions of this Vice, owing 
to Induſtry and Cunning. For many People ſup- 
port and cheriſh it in themſelves; they give it 
3 Countenance and nurſe it up in others, for the 
7} ſake of ſome Convenience and Advantage to be 
7 reaped from it. It is thus, that great Perſons and 
Governors, though they know very well the Fol- 
lvy and Baſeneſs of it, yet never concern themſelves 
with putting a ſtop, or giving any Diſturbance to 
it; becauſe they are ſatisfied this is a proper State- 
: Tool to ſubdue Mens Minds, and lead them tame- 
ly by the Noſe. For this Reaſon it is, that they 
do not only take good care to nouriſh and blow up 
that Spark which Nature hath already kindled 
but when they find Occaſion, and upon ſome preſs 
©, ſing Emergencies, they ſer their Brains on work 
to forge and invent new and unheard of Follies of 
this kind. This we are told was a Stratagem made 
uſe 


764 Of WisDow. 
Book II. uſe of by Scipio, Sertorius, Sylla, and ſome other 
eminent Politicians. 


M ho by falſe Terrors, freeborn Souls debaſe; 

And paint Religion with ſo grim a Face, 

That it becomes the Scourge and Plague of Hu- 
man Race. 


+ Nothing keeps the Multitude under ſo eſfectually as 
Superſtition.” 

1 But enough of this wretched People, and that 

A1 Intro- baſe Superſtition, which, like a common Nui- 
2 i. ance, ought to be dereſted by that Scholar of 
ption o mine, whom I am now inſtructing, and attempt- 
of true Reli ing to accompliſh in the Study of Wiſdom. Let 
% _ us leave them groveling in their Filth, and be- 
"i take ourſelves now to the Search of Ti. Religion | 
i and Piety; of which I ſhall here endeavour to give 
— ſome Strokes and rude Lines; which, like ſo 
3 many little Rays of Light, may be "of ſome 
4 uſſĩ at leaſt, and help to guide us in the purſuit of 
-- it. Now from the former Conſiderations it does, 
+" I hope, ſufficiently appear, that of the great Va- 
| riety of Perſuaſions at preſent, or any poſſible to 
be inſtituted, Thoſe ſeem to challenge the Pre- 
eminence, ad beſt deſerve the Character of 
Trath and Religion indeed, which, without im- 
| poſing any very laborious, or much external Ser- 
4 vice upon the Body, make it their Buſineſs to con- 
tract, and call the Soul home; that employ and 


| Qui faciunt animos humiles formidine Divim. 
| | 
Depreſſoſque premunt ad terram. 


1 Nullares multitudinem efficacids regit, quam Superſtitiv. 
cer 
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r exalt it by pure and heavenly Contemplations, in Chap. 5. 
admiring and adoring the excellent Greatneſs, anja 
2 Majeſty incomprehenſible of Him, who is the 
* Firſt Cauſe of All Things; the neceſſary, the beſt, 
the original Being; and all this, without any nice 
or preſumptuous Declaration what this Being is, or 
* undertaking poſitively to determine and define any 
thing concerning that Nature, which we cannot 
;:s underſtand; or preſcribing too peremptorily, how he 
* ought to be worſhipped : But contenting ourſelves 
xx } withſuch large and indefinite Acknowledgments as 
i- * theſe, That God is Goodneſs and Perfection itſelf, 
of infinite in all Reſpects, and altogether incomprehenſi- 
t- blez too vaſt for human Knowledge to underſtand, or 
et conceive diſtinctly. And thus much the Pythago- 
e- reans, and other moſt celebrated Sects of Philoſo- 
n phbers taught long ago. This is the Religion of 
e Angels, and that beſt fort of Worſhippers in Spi- 
ſo tit and Truth, whom God ſeeks and loves. But 
ae among all thoſe leſs ſpiritualized Pagans, who could 
of Þ not ſatisfy themſelves with ſo refined a Principle, 
s, |} as inward Belief, and the Exerciſe of the Soul on- 
a- ly; but would needs gratify their Senſes and Ima- 
to gination with a viſible Object of Worſhip, (which 
e- was an Error all the World almoſt was tinctured 
of with) The Hraelites choſe a Calf; but none ſeem 
n- to have made ſo good a Choice, as thoſe who 
r- Þ pitched upon the Sun for their God: This indeed 
n- 2 exceeding all Creatures ſo vaſtly, with regard to its 
ad Magnitude and Motion, its Beauty and Luſtre, its 
wonderful Uſe and Activity, and the many un. 
known Virtues and Efficacies of its Influences; 
that it does certainly deſerve, nay command the 
iv. Admiration of all the World; we cannot think too 
«i | highly 
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highly of it, while we remember it is ſtill but 3 
Creature; for, look round this whole Fabrick, * 
(Man excepted) your Eye ſhall diſcover nothing 
ſo glorious, nothing equal, nay, nothing near, or 
comparable to it. | 

The Chriſtian Religion preſerves a due Temper 
between theſe Extremes, and by devoting bot 
Body and Soul to God, and accommodating itſelf - 
to all Conditions and Capacities of Men, hath 


mixed the inſenſible and internal Worſhip, with : 


that which is ſenſible and external. Yet fo, that | 
the moſt perfect and ſpiritual Perſons employ them- 


ſelves chiefly in the former, and the weak and leſs 6 


exalted are taken up with that which is vifible 
and popular. | 

Religion conſiſts in the Knowledge of God, and 
of our Selves. For this is a relative Duty, and 


Religion. theſe are the two Terms of that Relation. Its 


17. 


Buſineſs is to magnify God, and ſet him as high, 
and to humble Man and lay him as low, as poſſibly | 
we can. To ſubdue and beat him down, as a loſt 
worthleſs W retch ; and when this is once done, then 
to furniſh him with Helps and Means of raiſing 
himſelf up again; to make him duly ſenſible of 
his own Impotence, and Miſery, how little, how | 
mere a nothing he is; that ſo he may caſt away al! 
Confidence in himſelf, and place and ſeek his Hope, 
his Comfort, his Happineſs, his All, in God 
alone. 

That which Religion is chiefly concerned i in, is 


the Binding us faſt to the Author and Source of 


all Good; the Grafting us afreſh, and conſolida- 
ting Man to his Firſt Cauſe, like Branches or 
Suckers into their proper Root. For ſo long as 

1 Man 
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Man continues firm and fixt in this Union, ſo long Chap 5. 


he preſerves the Perfection of his Nature; but on 
the contrary, when once he falls off, and is ſepa- 


rated by it, all his Vigor and Powers are dried up 
and gone, and he immediately withers and dies 
away. 


The End and Effect of Religion, is faithfully 


and truly to render their Dues, both to God and 
Man; that is to ſay, all the Honour and Glory to 
God; and all the Gain and Advantage to Man. 
For theſe two comprehend under them all manner 
of Good whatſoever. The Profit or Gain, which 
7 ts a real Amendment and Bettering of our Perſons | 
and Conditions, is an eſſential and internal Benefit; 
and this belongs to Man, who is of himſelf, and 
without this, a Creature impotent and empty; in- 
digent and neceſſitous, and miſerable in all reſpects: 
The Glory is not ſo much an Advantage as an Or- 
nament, an additional and external Grace; and 
this belongs to God only; for he is the Fulneſs 
and Perfection of all Good; ſo abſolute and com- 
pleat, that nothing can be added to his eſſential 
Happineſs; and therefore Benefit is a thing he 
cannot receive. And thus, if you pleaſe, you may 
underſtand that Angelick Hymn; Glory to God in 
tbe Higheſt, and on Earth Peace, and Favour to- 
# wards Men. 


Thus much being premiſed in general, the parti- 


J cular Steps or Directions in this Matter, muſt be 
theſe thar follow: Firſt, It is neceſſary that we 
apply ourſelves to ſtudy, and in ſuch a meaſure as 
ve are capable, to know God. For our Know- 
edge of Things, is the Foundation and the Stan- 


dard 
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Book II. dard of the Honour we have for them. The firſt 
9 thing then that we ought to be convinced of upon 
this Occaſion, is his Exiſtence; then, that he cre- 
ated the World, and that all other Beings what- 
ſoever are the Products of his Power, and Good- 
neſs, and Wiſdom: That by theſe ſame Attributes 
he governs this Univerſe of his own making: That 
his careful Providence watches over all Things, and 
even the leaſt and moſt inconſiderable Events do 
not eſcape his Obſervation: That whatſoever his 
Diſpenſations to us are, they are all for our Good; 
and that all our Evil comes from ourſelves alone. 
For if we ſhould account thoſe Accidents, which 
God appoints for us, to be Evils, this were to be 
guilty of great Profanation, and to blaſpheme a- 
gainſt his Government; this were to tear up the 
very Foundations of all Piety and Religion; be- 
cauſe Nature teaches us to honour and love our 
Benefactors; but begets Hatred and Averſion to 
them that deal unkindly by us, and do us Miſchief. 
Our Duty therefore is to get a right Notion of 
God's Dealing towards us; to reſolve, that we 
will obey him at any rate; to receive all that comes 
from his Hand, with Meekneſs and Contentation; 
to commit ourſelves to his Protection and Care, 
and to ſubmit all we are, and all we have, to his 
Direction and wiſe Diſpoſal. 
> The next Duty, which follows upon our Know- 
To benaur ing God, and which indeed reſults moſt naturally | 
un. from it, is the Honouring him. And the beſt, the 
moſt becoming, and moſt religious Honour we 
can pay him, conſiſts, firſt of all, in raiſing « 
our Souls far above any carnal, earthly, or cor- 
ruptible Imagination; and then exerciſing our- 
1 ſelyes 
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ſelves in the contemplation of the Divine Nature, Chap. 5. 


by all the pureſt, the nobleſt, the holieſt, and molt WY. 


reverent Conceptions that can be. When we 
have adorned and repreſented this moſt excellent 
Being to ourſelves, in all the mo} magnificent 
Ideas; when we have given him the moſt glorious 


Names, and ſung forth his Praiſes in the moſt ex- 


cellent Manner that our Mind can poſſibly deviſe, 
or ſtrain itſelf up to; we are ſtill with all Humi- 


[ lity to acknowlege, that in all this we have not 


done, or offered to his Majeſty, any thing ſuitable 
to his own Excellency, or in itſelf worthy his Ac- 
ceptance; and to poſſeſs ourſelves with yet more aw- 
ful and reſpectful Ideas of him, by the profoundeſt 


Senſe of our own Imperfections; that it is not in 


the Power of human Nature to conceive any thing 


better; though we plainly ſee, that our moſt exalted 
2 Thoughts ſerve not ſo much to ſhew us his Glory, 
2 as to reproach us with our own Weakneſs and De- 
fects. For God is the laſt and higheſt Flight, 
which our Imagination 1s able to make, when it 
would ſoar up towards abſolute Perfection; and 
in aſpiring to this Idea, every Man lets looſe his 


Mind, and enlarges his Notions according to his 


3 own Capacity: or rather indeed, God is infinitely 
greater and higher than all the boldeft and braveſt 
Flights of poor feeble Man; a Perfection more ex- 


quiſite, more bright, than the dim Eye of Mor- 


tals can receive the Luſtre of, or the moſt tower- 
ing Imagination make any approach to. 


We muſt alſo ſerve this God fincercly, in Spi- 
rit, and from the Heart; for this is a ſort of Ser- 
vice which is moſt agreeable to his Nature. God him- 


ö ſelf is a Spirit, and they that worſhip bim, muſt worſbip 


Vor. II. Ddd 


him 


29. 
To ſerve 
him with 
our Spirit. 

oh. iv. 24 
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Book. II. him in Spirit and Truth, ſays he, who beſt knew 
both what he was, and what he expects from us. 


V. 23. 


This Argument the very Hcathens could enforce 
for inward Purity and a ſanctified Mind.* This 
he will not only accept, but it is what he ſeems 
deſirous of, and hath declared will be exceeding 
welcome and delightful: The Father ſceketh ſuch to 


worſhip him. The Offering of a ſweet- ſmelling 
Savour, and what he values indeed, is that of a 
clean, free, and humble Spirit, (The Mind is a Sa- 


crifice to God, ſays Seneca ;) an unſpotted Soul, and 


an innocent Life. And thus others; r He that 
brings the beſt Heart, worſhips God beſt. The moſt 


Religious Adoration is to imitate the Perfectious of him 
we adore. The only way of ſerving God, is not to be 


an ill Man. The truly wiſe Man is a true Prieſt | a 


of the moſt high God: His Mind is God's Tem- 


ple, and the Houſe where his Honour dwelleth: | 
His Soul is God's Image, a Ray or Reflection of 


that Brightneſs and Glory above: His Affections 
and Appetites, like ſo many Oblations, are all 
conſecrated, and entirely devoted to his Uſe and 
Service: And his great, his daily, his moſt ſolemn 
Sacrifice, is to imitate, and ſerve, and obey him. 
You ſee how different this is from that abſurd No- 
tion of thoſe People, who make Religion conſiſt 


in Giving to God. Alas! What can we give him? | 
All is his own already; and the moſt we can poſſi- 
bly do, is but to reſtore and pay back what his 


di Deus eſt animus, fit puri mente colendus. 


+ Optimus Animus pulcherrimus Dei Cultus. Religioſifi- 
mus Cultus imitari. Unicus Dei Cultus non eſſe malum-. 
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God to receive any Addition, or be enriched from 
Men; No, he is above all That; Our Buſineſs 
muſt be to ask of him, to implore his Favour and 
Aſſiſtance for our Wants and Weakneſſes: It is 
the Character of the Great to give, and of the 
Poor and Mean to ask; and therefore we may eaſi - 
ly diſcern which of theſe two Parts belongs to an in- 
finite Almighty God, and which to wretched in- 


digent Mortals. It is more bleſſed to give than to Acts Xs. 
receive: And however he may graciouſly conde- ag? 
ſcend to interpret thoſe Works of Mercy done for 

* his ſake, yet in the way of Sacrifice and Worſhip 


of himſelf, it is a Prodigy of Vanity that many 
have been guilty of, to think themſelves in a Con- 
dition of Giving to him, from whole liberal Hand 


Alone it is, that they receive their own Sub- 


ſiſtence. 
But though the Mind be that which we are 
2 principally obliged to offer, and God is beſt plea- 
2 ſed to be ſerved with; yet is not the external W 


{ ah or diſdained by us. The Demonſtrati- 
ons of Reverence expreſſed by this Part, and par- 
ticularly in his publick Worſhip, are by no means 
contemptible in his Sight. He eſteems and ex- 
pecte heſe from us; that we ſhould appear in the 
Aſſemblies of his Servants; that we ſhould aſſiſt 


and bear a part with our Brethren in what is done 
there; that we ſhould obſerve and conform to 
. 2 thoſe Ceremonics which either the Laws have en- 
joined, or Cuſtom hath made common: And that 


all this be done with Moderation and Temper, 
: D d d 2 | withour 


771 
Bounty hath beſtowed upon us. But we are Chap. 5. 
wretchedly miſtaken, if we imagine it poſſible for 


W. 170 our 


Body 


| ſhip and Service of the Body, by any means to be 
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Book II. without Vanity or Affectation, without Hypocri- 


WY {y or Ambition, without Luxury or Avarice; con- 


225 
By Prayer. 


ſtantly poſſeſſing our ſelves with this Reflection, 


that God expects to be ſerved with the Spirit, and 


all theſe out ward Services are more upon our own 
account than his; that they are decent Significa- 
tions of our Reverence and Zeal, Marks of Uni- 
ty, and tend to the Edification of our Brethren, 
the inflaming their Devotion, and encouraging 
them by good Examples; and that they are very 
reaſonable and decent upon theſe accounts, though 
they regard Comelineſs and Cuſtoms only, and are 
not the Eſſentials of Worſhip, nor of the very 
Sudſtance of Religion, but Ornaments and con- 


venient Helps to it. 


The Vows and Prayers we make to God muſt 


all of them be regulated by, and ſubje& to hisown 


good Pleaſure. We ſhould never deſire, we muſt 
never ask any thing, but only with Submiſſion to 


his wiſer Appointments; and every Requeſt muſt 


be attended with that neceſſary Reſervation, 7% 
Will be done. To ask any thing contrary to the 


Order and Methods of his Providence, is as if we 


ſhould attempt to bribe the Judge of all the Earth, 
and divert this univerſal Governor from his Rules 
of Juſtice and Judgment; to imagine that God 1s 


to be courted or flatter'd into Compliance, that 
Preſents and Promiſes can win him over, is to af- 


front him: God cares not ſor our Riches, for the 
whole World is his, and all that is therein. He de- 
mands not any Gifts at our Hands; for, ſtrictly 


ſpeaking we have nothing to give. For All is his, N 
and he only requires that we ſhould walk worthy 


of thoſe which our ſelves have ſo largely received : 
from 
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from him; he docs not expect we ſhould preſent Chap. 5. 
him, but that we ſhould make known our Wants 


with Faith and Humility, and receive our Supphes 
with Modeſty and Thankfulneſs. And by ſuch 
Requeſts he thinks himſelf honoured. But even 
in theſe we muſt be much refigned. For us to 
preſcribe to his Wiſdom, to be too peremptory 
and particular in our Requeſts, to inform him what 
is fit for us, or eager and importunate for what we 
are fond of, is a Breach of that Deference and Re- 
ſignation we owe to God; and it is often of ill Con- 
ſequence to our ſelves; it expoſes Men to the In- 
convenience of Midas in the Fable, and ruins them 
at their own Inſtance. The wiſeſt, as well as the 
moſt becoming Style, for all our Addreſſes to the 
Throne of Grace, is, That he would act with us 
according to his own Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and 
always do and give thoſe Things, which are moſt 
pleaſing to him, and which he knows beſt and 
moſt expedient for us. 

In a word, All our Thoughts, our Words, our 
Bchaviour, and whole Communion with God 
ſhould be managed, even in our greateſt Privacy, 
with the ſame Decency and Reverence as if all the 
World were by and ſaw them; and all our Con- 
verſation with Men ſhould be managed with that 
Sincerity, which becomes thoſe who remember 
that God ſees, and is conſcious to every thing we 
do, and cannot be impoſed upon, tho' our Brethren 
may. 


The making bold with God's moſt holy Name, 23. 


is a great and horrible Violation of that profound 
Honour and Reſpect we owe to him; and thoſe 
People are exceedingly to blame, who take it into 
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their Mouths lightly and promiſcuouſly, and min- 
gle it with every Sentence they ſpeak, and every 
Thing they do. Of this Nature are all thoſe Ex- 


clamations of: Paſſion, or Wonder, or Surprize; 


all thoſe vain and cuſtomary Oaths which we ſo 
frequently hear, and find habitual; all thoſe Men- 
tionings of God by Men who do not fo much as 
think of him, or know that they do it; and ro be 


ſhort, all thoſe haſty and trifling Forms of Speech 


wherein God is called upon irreverently and by the 


| by, for no Reaſon at all, or for ſuch as is not im- 


portant cnough to juſtify ſuch an Invocation. For 
we ſhould by all means take care of being familiar 
or ſaucy with ſo auguſt a Majeſty ; we ſhould name 
him but ſeldom, and when we do, with great Se- 


riouſneſs and Gravity, with Modeſty and Humili- 
ty, with Reverence and Fear. We ſhould never 


Py 
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ligion; and not with a Mind terrified, and trou- 
bled, and haunted with ghaſtly and affrighting I- 


ſpeak of him or his Doings, but with all poſſible 
Submiſſion and Caution; and eſpecially, we ſhould 
never take upon us to judge or paſs Sentence upon 
any of his Actions, but conclude, that whatever 
he docs is juſt, and good, and fitteſt to be done. 
And thus you have ſuch a compendious Account 
of Piety as I thought neceſſary for this Place; I 


only add, that this Virtue ought to be had in the 


greateſt Eſteem and Veneration, and that Men 


ſhould make it their conſtant Care and Buſineſs, 
as well as Entertainment and Delight, thus to be 


continually excrc:{:d in the Contemplation of Al- 
mighty God, with Freedom and Chearfulneſs, and 
filial Reverence and Aﬀection ; for this is Re- 


deas of him, which 1s the Vice and the Torment 
of 
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of the Superſtitious. As to the particular Points Chap. 5. 
both of Faith and Practice, the Chriſtian Doctrine 
is to be our Rule: For this is the trueſt, the no- 
bleſt, the moſt refined and ſpiritual, and beſt ac- 
commodated to the Glory of God, the Comfort and 
Safety of our own Souls, and the general Good of 
Mankind. And therefore here we muſt fix, and 
to this we muſt ſtick; and amidſt the unhappy 
Differences of theſe ſeveral contending Parties, who 
ail profeſs to follow this Rule, the conſtant Au- 
thority and the concurring Senſe and univerſal 
Agreement of the Church, in all Ages and Parts 
of the Chriſtian World, is to be our Meaſure. 
T his is an Authority fo venerable, that it requires 
our Submiſſion with Meekneſs and much Defe- 
rence. Here we muſt fix; and to this we muſt 
refer the Reſolution of our Doubts. At leaſt all 
that are of a modeſt and peaceable Spirit will for- 
bear the being factious and troubleſome, and not 
diſturb the Quiet and Order of their Brethren, by 
: ftarting any Novelty, or engaging in behalf of any 
private and ſingular Opinions. And this they are 
obliged in Duty and Conſcience to do, upon the 
: account of the Reaſons laid down by me at large 
in the firſt and laſt Chapters of my Third Truth; 
which Places alone are ſufficient to ſatisfy thoſe 
Readers who either have not the Opportunity, or 
will not give themſelves the Trouble of peruſing 
the whole Book. 

One neceſſary Caution there is yet behind, and 25. 
ne who makes any Pretenſions to Wiſdom, 3 2 on 
by all means attend to it; which is, that he donor 2 go to- 
ſeparate the Piety ſpoken of in this Chapter, from S. 
chat Probity and Integrity treated of before; and 
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Book II. ſo imagining, that one of theſe is ſufficient for his 
Purpoſe, be at no pains to qualify himſelf with the 
other; andas careful muſt he be too, not to confound 
and jumble theſe two together, as if they were 
but two Names for one and the fame Thing. For 
in truth, Piety and Probity, Devotion and Con- 
ſcience, are diſtinct in their very Nature, are deri- 
ved from different Cauſes, and proceed upon dit- 
TOM Motives and Reſpects. I deſire indeed, that 
:cy may go hand in hand, and be both anited in 
PE Perſon whom at en I am forming into 
Wiſdom ; and molt certain it is, that either of 
them without the other, is not, cannot be perfect. 
Pur {till they muſt both meet, and both continue 
diſtinct; and though we would join, yet we muſt 
take care not to confound them. And theſe are 
iq two Precipices, which muſt be diligently avoided, 
1 and few indeed keep clear of them; for either they 
. ſeparate Religion and common Honeſty, ſo as to 
| {tuisfy themſelves with one of them alone; or elſe 
they jumble Goodneſs and Morality together, ſo 
as to make them ail one, or at leaſt to repreſent 
them as exactly of the ſame Species, and Effects 
of the ſame common Principle. 
. _ The Perſons under the former Error, which ſe- 
0 Picts parate theſe two, and content themſclves with one 
+ — of them ſingly, are of two Sorts: For ſome de- 
| vote themſelves entirely to the Worſhip and Ser- 
vice of God, ſpend all their Time and Pains in 
Praying, and Hearing, and other holy Ordinan- 
ces, and place all Religion in theſe; but as for 

Virtuc and ſtrict Honeſty in their Dealings, Sin- 
cerity, and Charity, and the like, and in a word, 
living in Agreement to their Prayers, and pr. 4 
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ſing what they hear and read, they have no Reliſh ge =o 
or Regard for theſe things, nor make any account 
of them at all. This is a Vice taken notice of as 
| epidemical, and in a manner natural to the People 
of the Jews, (who were, above all Mankind, ad- 
2 dicted to Superſtition, and upon that account ſcan- 
2 dalous anddeteſtable to all the World beſides, ) and 
among them the Scribes and Phariſees in a yet more 
infamous Degree. The Prophets exclaim againſt 
2 it loudly, and afterwards their own Meſſiah re- Mac: xxi. 
*2 proaches them with ir perpetually. He expoſes 
* 2 that villanous Hypocriſy which made their Tem- 
ple a Den of Thieves, which exalted their Cere- 
2 monies and outward Obſervances, to the Prejudice 
ol inward and ſubſtantial Holineſs ; which made a 
> 2} Conſcience of Traditions, that they might under 
„that Pretence, get a convenient Cloak and Excuſe 
for the moſt unnatural Barbaritics; which tithed 
> Mint, and Aniſe, and Cummin, but overlook'd 
© g 
© 


XV. 


, 5 xxill. 
Judgment, and Righteouſneſs, and Fidelity: In one 
word, they were ſo over- run, ſo extravagantly con- 


t ceited in the Matter of external Devotion and 
ts ceremonious Obſervances; that, provided they 

2? were punctual in theſe, they fancied themſelves 
>= + diſcharged of all other Duties; nay, they took 
ee | occaſion from thence to harden their Hearts, and 
thought this would atone for other Faults, and 
r- give them a Privilege of being wicked. This is a 
in -} fort of female and vulgar Piety, and vaſt Numbers 
n- } are tainted with it every where at this very Day; 
or they lay out all their Diligence and Care upon 
n- |} thoſe little Exerciſes of outward Devotion; for 
d, little ſure they are, as they uſe them, who never 


ti-⸗ carry the Effects of them home to their Lives and 
ng Conſciences, 
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Book II. Conſciences, but pray, and read, and frequent the 
Church and Ordinances, and are not one whit the 
better for doing ſo. This gave occaſion to that 
Proverb, A Saint at Church, and a Devil at Home. 
They lead their Hand and their Outſide ro God, 
pay him all the Demonſtrations of Reverence and 
Reſpect; and a fair Outſide it is; but all this, as 
our Lord told the Phariſees, is but a whited Wall, 
and a whited Sepulchre; This people honoureth me 
with their lips, but their heart is far from me. Nay, 
they do not only neglect the Practice of other Du- 2 
tics, and take no pains to be all of a piece; but 
their very Holineſs itſelf is from a wicked Deſign; 
they make this Piety a Cover for greater Impieties, : 
alledge and depend upon their Devotions, firſt o 
give them Credit in the World, and greater Op- 
porturities to deceive under che Mask of ſo much 
Sanctity ; and then for the extenuating or making 
a Compenſation for their Vices and ſinful Liber- 
ties. . 
1 Otgers there are, who run into a diſtant and 
- quite contrary Extreme: They lay ſo great Streſs 
upon Virtue and moral Honeſty, as to value no- 
thing elſe; and make Religion and Piety, ſtrictly 
ſo called, no Part of their Concern. This is a 
Fault obſervable in ſome of the Philoſophers, and 
may be obſerved very commonly in People of A- 
theiſtical Principles. And ſurely, it is the proper 
Fruit of ſuch a corrupt Tree; for that Men ſhould 
believe God and his Revelations, that they ſhould 
call themſelves Chriſtians, and yet be of opinion, 
that we are excuſed from all the Acknowledgments |: 
and Marks of Homage due, and paid to God in 
our Faith and Worſhip, and that Branch of our |? 


do 
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tle of Gadlineſs, is very inconſiſtent and unac- 


3 countable. 


Theſe are the two vicious Extremes; whether 


of the two is the more or leſs ſo, I ſhall not at 
preſent take upon me to determine; nor vill I diſ- 
pute, wherher Religion or Morality will ſtand a 
2 Man in greater ſtead. Thus much only give me 
leave to add by way of Compariſon, as to three 
2 Conſiderations ; which is, that the former, as de- 
2 ſcribed in the laſt Paragraph, and practiſed by the 
2 Jews, is without Diſpute, by much the eaſier, the 
more pompous, and more incident to weak and 
2 vulgar Souls. The latter muſt be allow'd infinite- 
ly more difficult and laborious; it makes leſs Noiſe 
and Oftentation in the World, and is more pro- 


per to brave, reſolute, and generous Minds, for 


ö the former Reaſons; as being more ſubſtantial, and 
ol a larger Compats, meeting with great Oppofi- 
tion, and having leſs to feed Mens Vanity with. 


My Buſineſs is next with a ſecond Sort of Men, 


who confound and ſpoil all for want of a juſt Di- 
ſtinction, bur perplex theſe two and the Grace of confiund 
God, and jumble all together. Theſe in truth are e to. 
> defective in all three. When you come to exa- , 

mine the Matter ſtrictly, they will be found to 
have neither true Religion, nor true moral Honeſty, 
nor true Grace at the bottom, but by the Figure 
and all the outward Appearances they make, they 
3 very much reſemble the Perſons mentioned before, 
2} who are ſo immoderately zealous for Religion, 
that they have little or no Concern for any thing 
in 


beſides; marvellouſly ſatisfied with themſelves, and 


ur . mercileſs Cenſurers of all the World beſides. And 


theſe 


779 
N Duty which is properly diſtinguiſhed by the Ti- Chap. 5. 


28. 


Againſt 
them that 


780 Of Wis Dou. 
Book II. theſe are the Men, that make all manner of Pro- 
pity and good Actions to be Conſequent and At- 

tendant upon Religion, wholly to depend upon, 
and entirely to be devoted to it; and ſo they ac- 
knowledge no ſuch Thing as Principles of natural 
Juſtice, or Probity of Mind, any otherwiſe than 
they are derived from, and moved by the Springs 
of Conſiderations purely religious. Now the Mat- 
ter is far otherwiſe, for Religion is not only after 
it in Time, but more limited and particular in its 
Extent. This is a diſtinct Virtue, and not the 
Comprchenſion and Sum of all Virtues; and, as 
the Inſtances of Phariſees and Hypocrites here 
prove, may ſubſiſt without them, or that general 
good Diſpoſition of Mind which we call Probity: 
And ſo again may they be independent of Religi- 
on, as the Examples of Philoſophers and good mo- 
ral Heathens (who we cannot ſay had ever any Re- 
ligion, properly ſo called) ſhew on the other hand. 
This is alſo, according to the common Schemes of 
Theology, a moral Virtue, a Branch of Juſtice, 
which we know is one of the four Cardinal Vir- 
rues, and teaches us to give to all their Due, ac- 
cording to their Quality and reſpective Claims. 
Now God being Supreme, the Maker and Maſter 
of the Univerſe, we are bound to pay him the 
moſt profound Honour, the moſt humble Obedi- 
ence, the moſt punctual and diligent Service. This | 
now is properly Religion, and conſequently it is a 
Diviſion under the general Topick of Juſtice. A- 
gain, theſe Perſons, as they miſtake the Nature, ſo 
do they likewiſe invert the Order of Things; for 
they make Religion antecedent to Probity: But 
how can this be, ſince, as the Apoſtle ſays, Faith 
cometh 
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cometh by bearing, and hearing by the word of God Chap. 5. 


4 3 how I fay, can that which is the Effect of Reve- 
I lation and Inſtruction, be the Cauſe of a Thing 
n, 2 . one 
1 originally rooted in Nature, born with us, and in- 
al I ſeparable from us? For ſuch 1s that Law and Light | 
=__ of God, kindled in every Man's Breaſt, and inter- 
„woven with the Conſtitution of the whole Spe- 
* cies. This therefore is plainly diſturbing the true 
' # Order of theſe Matters, and turning them our of 
'" } all Method. They would have a Man virtuous 
* 4 and entirely good, merely tor the Proſpect of Hea- 
f ven to allure, or the Terrors of Hell to affright 
aud awe him into his Duty. But methinks thoſe 
— 3 Expreſſions carry a very ill Sound, and ſpeak a 
"i 5 ww 
mean and vulgar Virtue: If the Fear of the Di- 
1 | vine Vengeance and everlaſting Damnation did not 


reſtrain me, I would do thus or thus. O pitiful 
: cowardly Wretch ! What Senſe, what Notion 
haſt thou of thy Duty? What Inclinations doſt 
thou cheriſh all this while? What Motives doſt 
. thou act upon? What Thanks doſt thou deſerve 
for all that is done upon ſuch Conſtraint, and a- 
gainſt thy own Will? Thou art not wicked, be- 
cauſe thou dareſt not be fo for ſear of the Rod. 
Now I would have thee ſo perfect, as not to want 
the Courage but the Inclination to do amiſs; J 
would have thee fo reſolutely good, as not to com- 
mit the leaſt Evil, though thou wert ſure never to 
be chidden, never to he called to an Account for 
it. Thou playeſt the Far: of a good Man, that 
thou may'it be thank d and rewarded for thy Pains z 
I would have thee be really ſo, without any Pro- 
ſpect of Hire or Gain, nay, though none but thy 
{clf ſhould ever be conſcious of thy Virtue. 1 
5 would 
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Book IT. would have thee ſo, becauſe the Laws and Dictates 
wo Nature and Reaſon direct and command thee to 
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be ſo. (For Nature and Reaſon in this Cale are 
but another Word for God; and theſe Principles, 
and that Light, and the original Diſtinctions of 
Good and Evil are his Will and his Laws iſſued in 
a different Manner.) Becauſe the Order and good 
Government of the World, whereof thou art a 
Part, requires this at thy Hands; becauſe thou 
canſt not conſent to be otherwiſe, without acting 

againſt thy ſelf, in Contradiction to thy Being, to 
thy Intereſt, to the End of thy Creation: And 
when thou haſt thus ſatisfied thy Duty, and acted 
upon theſe Motives, never be ſollicitous for the 
Event; but perſevere in Virtue, in deſpight of 
any Sufferings or Dangers that may threaten thee. 
When I urge this as the beſt Principle of doing 
well, I do not wholly diſallow all others, nor ut- 
terly condemn that Probity required and cheriſh- 
ed by the external Motives of Recompence and 
Puniſhment, as if theſe were unlawful to be pro- 
ceeded upon. Doubtleſs they have their Uſe and * 
Efficacy, are very proper for the reducing of ill 
Men, who muſt be treated in a more laviſh and 
mercenary Way; and the Foundations thus laid at 
firſt come frequently to noble Improvements. But 
ſtill I call this a poorer and meaner Principle, and 
would have my wiſe Man aſpire to ſomething ſub- 
limer and more worthy his Character. For this 
requires a brighter, ſtronger, and more gencrous 
Probity, than the common Sort of Mankind may 
be allowed to take up with. And even Divines 
have generally repreſented ſuch a Picty as ſervile, 
imperfect, accommodated to the weaker and more 
ignorant, 
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ignorant, and fitter for Babes and Beginners, than Chap. 5. 


3 for ſtrong and maſterly Chriſtians. This farther is 
very certain, that the Probity wholly depending 
upon a Spirit of Zeal and Religion, and having no 
5 Regard to the Principles of natural Light, beſides 
that it muſt needs be accidental and unequal in its 
19 Operations, and want that Evenneſs and Conſtancy 
; 2} which was there largely ſhewn to be one of its 
Properties; I add, that this is a very dangerous 
„ Principle, and ors frequently produce horrid and 
4 7? ſcandalous Effects; for it makes all the Rules of 
4 common Honeſty ſubſervient to Zeal for Religion, 
3 uu opens a Door for all thoſe execrable Villanies, 
1 which the dear- bought Experience of all Ages 
c hath too ſenſibly convinced us, are capable of be- 
: ing committed under the fair Shew and Colour of 
— 2? Piety. And theſe are really fo dreadful and deteſt- 
. able, that we have Reaſon to queſtion, whe- 
. 3} therany Occaſion or Pretence in the World have 
done more Miſchief, than thoſe falſe but ſpecious 
 } Profeſſions of Religion. The Cauſe and Honour 
13 * God 1s indeed the greateſt, the nobleſt, and 
n } moſt worthy our Zeal; and if it were not all this 
q in its own Nature, the Abuſe of it could never be 
1 ſo fatal as it is. For brave and valuable Things 
3 only are Subjects for Hypocriſy; and what is little 
4 auud deſpicable, as the right Uſe of it does no great 
i Good, ſo the perverting it to wrong Purpoſes can 
= do no mighty Harm. It is not therefore any Diſ- 
s } Paragement to Religion, but the confeſſed Excel- 
, | lency of it above any other Subject whatſoever, 


that the Corruption and falſe Pretences of it are ſo 
7 pernicious z were it leſs good, the Abuſc of it muſt 
\ have been leſs evil. 


* Such 
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* Such deviliſh Acts Religion could perſuade—— 
IF you ſhall ſtart at theſe bold Truths, and fly 
Such Lines as Maxims of Impiety, 
Conſider that Religion did, and will, 

Contrive, promote, and at the greateſt Ill. 


CREECH. 


To lay aſide all manner of Affection and com- 
mon Humanity for all Sects and Parties but our 
own; to look with Scorn and Indignation upon 
them, as if every Man of a different Perſuaſion 
from our ſelves were perfect Brutes and Monſters; 
to ſuppoſe our ſelves diſparaged and defiled with 
their Company and Converſation; theſe are ſome 


of the mildeſt and moſt moderate Principles and 


Actions of ſuch furious Zealots. He that profeſ- 
ſes himſelf a good and honeſt Man merely for the 
Check and Reſtraints which religious Fears have 


upon him; and hath no other Motives of Virtue, 


no Scruples of doing ill, but ſuch as depend upon 


revealed Promiſes and Threatnings, is a Man of 


leſs noble Principles, more hardly to be truſted, 
and leſs to be eſteemed or admired. I will not call 
ſuch a Man wickeder, but ſure there is more Dan- 
ger in him, than if he had no Virtue nor Religion 
neither. Such People would tempt one to think 


that Religion whets their Paſſions, and enflames 


* Tantum Religio potuit ſuadere malorum 
Illud in his rebus vereor ne forte rearis 
Impia te rations inire elementa, viamque 
Endogredi ſceleris. Quod contri ſæpius olim 
Religio peperit ſceleroſa atque unpia facta. 
Lucker, Lid. I. 
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them with Pretences of Zeal, as it did the Jews Chap. 5. 
of old; Whoſoever killeth you, ſhall think that be . 5 
doth God ſervice. Not that I mean by all this to 2. 

3 caſt the leaſt Aſperſion upon Religion, as if it 
taught, or warranted, or countenanced any kind 
of Evil, (as ſome who from hence take occaſion 
to argue and rail at Religion in general, would 
pretend]; for this is not to ſhew their Reaſon, but 

to betray their extreme Folly or extreme Malice.) 

r 7 The falſeſt and moſt abſurd of all Perſuaſions that 

never were, will not own any ſuch Intention. But the 

n Bottom of all this Miſchief ſeems to lie here; that 

3 ſuch Men have no Taſte or Senſe, no Idea or di- 

2 ſtint Notion of Sincerity and Honeſty, but mere- 


e ly as it retains to Religion, and is entirely in its 
d Service and Devotion; and withal they know no 
{- Þ other Definition of a good Man, but one who is 
ie extremely diligent and warm in the propagating 
'C Fand promoting the Religion himſelf profeſſes; 
© from which two Imaginations joined together, they 
MN f eaſily and naturally ſlide into a third, and preſently 
of : perſuade themſelves that any the blackeſt and moſt 
d, barbarous Enormities, Treachery and Treaſon, Se- 
all | ditions and Murders, are not only lawful and al- 
N- lowable, when ſhelter'd under the Colour of San- 
on City, and the Protection of a Zeal for the Ad- 
nk F vancement of one's Religion, but they are even 
es 


ſanctified by this Pretence; ſo far from deſerving 
Puniſhment or Reproach, that they commence 
commendable and meritorious; and think nothing n 
less than a Canonization their Due, if their own 
Party and Perſuaſion reap any Advantage, or their 
: Adverlarics ſuffer any Damage or Defeat from them. 
bus the Jews, we read, were moſt unnatural and 
em ; Vo“. II. „ barba- 
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bours; they neither lent nor gave to thoſe in Want, 
and were ſo far from contributing towards ſupply- 
ing the Neceſſities of the Poor, that they refuſed 
to pay their own juſt Debts, and all this becauſe 
they contributed to the Temple; Corban was 
thought an Anſwer ſufficient to ſtop the Mouths 


of all the World, and he that could make this Re- 


29. 
Concleſion. 


a a ſtrict Union, and inſeparable Alliance of them 


ply look'd upon himſelf diſcharged from all Duties 
and Demands whatſoever. Let Parents ſtarve, or 
Creditors be cheated, yet all was well, ſo long as 
the Money that ſhould have paid the one, and fed 
the other, was devoted td, pious Uſes. 

And now, to conclude what I have to ſay upon 
this Subject, I will ſhew you very briefly how I 
would have my wile Man qualified, with regard 
to Piety and Probity, which 1s, in one word, by 


both; and that in ſuch a manner, that, like Per- 
| ſons in a conjugal State, each ſhould ſubſiſt and be 


able to act upon its own natural and proper Strength, 
but yet neither of them ſhould ever part, or be 
deſtitute of the other. And then to make the U- 
nion compleat, and the Virtue as Chriſtian and no- 


ble as it is capable of being, I defire that both the 
former Qualifications may be crowned with the 


Grace of God, which, as I have obſerved before, 
he is not ſparing in to them who do their utmoſt, 
but will be ſure to give his Holy Spirit ſufficiently ? 
and liberally to all them that ſincerely and deyout- * 
ly ask him, | : 
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f Of a due Regulation of a Man's Pleas 


ſures and Deſires. 


NE very conſiderable Effect of Wiſdom, is 
the teaching and qualifying a Man to be mo- 


derate in all his Pleaſures, and attain a perfect Ma- 
ſtery over his Deſires. For, as for renouncing all 
our Pleaſures, and utterly extinguiſhing all Incli- 
nation, I am ſo far from expecting any ſuch thing 
in that Pattern of Wiſdom I am now endeavour- 
ing to form, that J look upon this, not only as a 
fantaſtical and extravagant, but, which is a great 
dcal worle, J verily believe it to be a vicious and 
an unnatural Notion. The firſt thing therefore 
7 requiſite to be done at preſent, is to confute that 
Opinion which abſolutely condemns and would 
2 fain exterminate all Pleaſures; and then, after the 
# Vindication of the Thing in general, to lay down 
7 ſome Directions how Men ought to govern them- 
2 ſelves in the Uſe and Enjoyment of them. 


There is ſcarce any Opinion more ſpecious and 


} plauſible, more admired by the Generality of Man- 
kind, and more affected by thoſe who pretend to 
be, and would fain paſs for the beſt and moſt know- 
ing Part of them, than the Contempt of the 
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World. No Man ſets up for extraordinary Wiſ- 


dom and Sanctity, but one of his ſolemn and moſt 
Z pompous Profeſſions, is the neglecting and abſo- 
lutely deſpiſing all Sorts of Pleaſure, a perfect Diſ- 
regard of the Body, an Abſtraction of the Mind, and 
Eee 1 retiring 
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retiring within himſelf, ſo as to cut off all Corre- 
ſpondence with the World and the Body; raiſing 


and refining his Mind by the Contemplation of 
noble and ſublime Subjects, and thus contriving 


that his Life ſhall paſs away in a State of Inſenſi- 
bility, without ſo much as ever deſcending to taſte | 


or take notice of its Enjoyments. And indeed, 
the common Expreſſion of Mens paſſing away their 


Time is in a peculiar Manner applicable to theſe 


Perſons above any others : For they have a Notion 
that the beſt Uſe Life can poſſibly be put to, is to 
let it ſlide over without Obſervation, to deceive 
the Time, and ſteal from the World, as if Living 


were a molt miſcrable Hardſhip, full of unavoid- | 
able Miſchicfs, and a Penance ſo burdenſome and | 
tedious, that he only is happy who can make 
his Eſcape from it. Thus theſe great Sages dodge 


and run away from the World; they do not only 


bring the common Methods of living into Suſpi- 4 
cion, and caſt an Odium upon the Recrecations, | 
and Entertainments, and innocent Liberties in com- 


mon Uſe, but they even proclaim War upon the 
Neceſſities of Nature, and profeſs an Averſion to 


thoſe very things, which God in his Wiſdom hath | | 
ſeaſoned with Pleaſurc, on purpoſe to recommend | 


the Uſe of them to us. They never come in the 
way of theſe but with Reluctance, and are rather 


what elſe, and arc abſent in Thought all the while: 


In ſhort, if you will believe the mighty Boaſts [3 
they make, and all the mortified Account they | 


give of themſelves, their whole Life is a Toil and 
a Burden, Death is the only Eaſe and Solace they 


e propoſe 
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dragged than move willingly ; they keep their : 
Mind ſtill in Exerciſe and Employment upon ſome- 4 
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propoſe to themſelves. And that unnatural Sen- Chap. 6. _ 
* tence is ever in their Mouths, * That they do in- ns 
? deed bear and can be content to live, but if they 
might follow their own Inclinations, the Thing 
they wiſh, and would much rather chuſe, is to 
die. 
haut it will be no hard Matter to take off all the 
$ This D 
ſeeming Virtue of this Opinion, and to blaſt the ,;,» diſap- 
Glories and Commendations it pretends to. For frove«- 
when we come to a cloſe and impartial Conſidera- 
tion of the Matter, the Unreaſonableneſs, the great 
WMWickedneſs indeed, of ſuch a Contempt diſcovers 

it ſelf in ſeveral Inſtances. For, firſt of all, if we 
conſult Nature, and attend ro the Condition and 
Deeſign of our Creation, Reaſon will teach us that 
nothing is more graceful, no Duty more obligato- 
ry, than the conſidering and maintaining the Cha- 
racter aſſigned to us; that is, in plain Eagliſb, the 
learning to live here, in all reſpects, as becomes 
Men. It is in truth a very difficult Study, but 
withal a moſt divine Accompliſhment, to know 
how to enjoy and uſe the Being God hath given 
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: us, as he intended we ſhould do; to obſerve the 
4 common Model of Nature, and then the particu- 
N lar Circumſtances and Qualifications of our own 
- 


State and Caſe; and ſo to adjuſt and proportion 
our Behaviour to the firſt of theſe, as at the ſame 
time to be guilty of nothing foreign to our private 
Condition, or any way diſagreeable to the Part we 

* | | are to play upon this common Theatre. We are 
* do follow and to act what is given us, but not to 
f inyent and make a new Part of our own Head. 
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But now theſe extravagant Singularities, theſe ſtu- 
died and artificial Eſſays and Overtures, theſe 
Ways of living beſide the common Road, are all 
of them Sallies of Mens own Folly and Paſſion, 
and impertinent Additions of ſuch as, becauſe they 
do not underſtand their Part, miſtake and over- do 
it. They are the Diſeaſes and Frenzies of the 
Soul, that put Men quite beſide their Senſes. They 
ſpiritualize themſelves, only to be more refined 
Fools, and while they affect the Perfection of An- 
gels, degenerate into the Stupidity of Brutes. It 


was wiſely ſaid by him in the Comedy, Homo ſum, 


humani à me nibil alienum puio; which with reſpect 
to our preſent Subject is, I my ſelf am a Man, and 
therefore muſt think nothing that is human un- 
worthy my Conccrn. For this is the very State of 
our Caſe. Man is a compounded Being, a Crea- 
ture conſiſting of Soul and Body both; and it is 


by no means commendable to maim Nature, and 


take the Building to pieces, by cutting off this 


fleſhy Tabernacle. God hath united, and as it 
were married theſe two together, by all the Ties 


of Nature, and the moſt tender intimate Affecti- 


on; and how impious an Undertaking is it for us 
to create Jealouſies and Diſlikes, to drive Things 
to Separation and Divorce, and thus to put aſun-| 
der thoſe whom God hath joined together? Quite | 
contrary, we ſhould rather tic this Knot faſter, by | | 
all the good Offices and mutual Aſſiſtances they} 
are capable of to one another. For indeed, they 
are well contrived for ſuch reciprocal Services. | 
The Body of itſelf is heavy and ſtupid, and there- 
fore the Soul ſhould animate, and awaken, and 
render it vigorqus and active. The Spirit off 

1 irſel | 
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itſelf is light and airy, and oftentimes very trou- Chap. 6. 
| 3} bleſomely brisk, and therefore the Body is of uſe WY 
to check and fix it. In a word, the Mind ſhould 
govern, and cheriſh, and be helpful to the Body, 
(as a Husband ſhould aſſiſt and direct his Wife) 
and by no means hate or caſt it off, or deſpiſe the 
Infirmities and Neceſſities of this weaker Veſſel. 
It is an unbecoming Niceneſs and Pride, to refuſe 
| the partaking in its innocent Pleaſures, ſuch as Na- 
1 


ture ordains, and the Laws of God and Man al- 
loo for our Recreation and Entertainment. For 
the Thing required upon this Occaſion is not total 


5 

t Abſtinence, but prudent Moderation. Man is re- 

d ally bound to make this Life a conſiderable Part of 

- his Care; to taſte the Pleaſures of it, nay, to chew _ 


ff the Cud and reflect upon them with Satisfaction; 
- for all this is neceſſary to give a right Reliſh and 
is Value of them, and to make him duly thankful, 
d and ſenſible of the Goodneſs of that Providence 
is which hath made ſo liberal a Proviſion for our En- 


it tertainment here below. Do not miſtake; there 
es is no Part of that which God hath in Bounty be- 
i- ſtowed upon us, unworthy our Regard: Were it 
us below us to accept, it would have been much more 
05 below him to give. We ſhall do well therefore 
n-| to remember, not only that we may receive it, 
te] bur that we are accountable for every the leaſt 


»y| Mite of it. And therefore the Uſe of Life is no 
ey] jeſting Matter, but a Commiſſion and a Talent, 
ey which requires our moſt ſerious Care; that the 
es. living in Agreement to Nature, and governing our 
e-$ ſelves by ſuch Rules as reſult from a due Conſide- 
nd} ration of it, is an expreſs Duty, impoſed upon us 
of | Eee 4 in 
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4 3. 
See B. III. 
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verely reckoned for. 


And thus much may ſerve to convince us ho- 


unnatural, and how fooliſh a Delicacy that is, 
which teaches Men to condemn Actions as vicious, 
becauſe they are natural; or to nauſeate and diſ- 
dain them, as mean and below their Character, be- 
cauſe they are neceſſary. W hereas in reality, Neceſ- 
ſity and Pleaſure are the happieſt Marriage that ever 
God made in all the Courſe of Nature. It is a 


moſt convincing Demonſtration of his infinite 


Wiſdom, that in thoſe Actions which are of great- 
eſt Uſe and indiſpenſible Neceſſity to human Life, 
the Matter ſhould be fo ordered, that ſome agree- 
able Satisfaction ſhould always attend them; and 
that our Senſes ſhould be feaſted, as often as our 
Wants are ſupplied. Thus are we doubly in- 


vited to our Refreſhments; firſt by Reaſon and 


Neceſſity, and then by Appetite and a Certainty 
of being gratified. Now your mortified and phi- 
loſophical Contemners of the World take upon 
them to invert this Order, break the Rules of Na- 
ture, and utterly overthrow this beautiful Eſta- 


bliſhment. Whereas in truth, it is every whit as 


unreaſonable and unjuſt to fall out with the World, 
and utterly renounce all Pleaſures, as it is to doat 
and be fond of all, and abandon one's ſelf to all 


manner of Exceſs and Abuſe of them, In ſhort, 


we ſhould neither run after them, nor run away 
from them. But when they make their Approach- 
es, and put themſelves in our Way, we ſhould re- 


ceive them kindly, love them moderately, and en- 


joy them ſober] y and di (creetly in ſuch manner as 


will 
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will be preſcribed hereafter, when our Method Chap. 6. 


brings us to the Rules proper for this Occaſion. 
He who values himſelf upon this Abſtraction of 

the Soul, and keeping it in a ſeparate and indepen- 

dent State from the Body, let him give us a Trial 


of his Skill, when the Body is languiſhing under 


Sickneſs, or tortured with Pain; and ſhew that he 
can at ſuch a time preſerve it free, and above the 
Reach of this Contagion. Then Experience will 
ſhew ſuch Attempts as much out of his Power, as 
Reaſon argues them to be againſt his Duty. For, if 
we conſider this Matter as in all Equity and common 


Humanity it ſtands, it is certain the Soul ought not 
to abandon the Body, nor caſt off all Fellow-fcel- 


ing of its Sufferings and Diſtreſſes. It is mere Apiſh- 
neſs and Affectation for any Man to pretend to it. 
The Mind, if you pleaſe, ought to go thus far; 
it ſhould look both Pleaſure and Pain in the Face, 


without Commotion or Tranſport, with the ſame 


Compoſure of Countenance and Evenneſs of Tem- 
per: Or rather let it me t the one with a ſevere 
and grave Mein, and the other with an Air of 
Gaiety; but let the Circumſtances of the Man be 
what they will, the Mind is obliged upon all Oc- 
caſions to ſtand by the Body, to lend it Aſſiſtance, 


to eſpouſe its Cauſe, and keep it in a conſtant Diſ- 


cipline and good Order. 


Temperance, which is the Rule and Standard 


of Pleaſure, conſiſts in a Mediocrity, and is no leſs 
diſtant from a ſullen Inſenſibility, which is the Ex- 


treme in point of Defect, than it is from Extra- 
vagance and Luxury, which is the other Extreme 
in Exceſs. For voluntary Rigor and Torment is 
unnatural; and *tis as ridiculous to hate cheap and 


caly 
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&. 


chaſe expenſive and uncommon Delicacies. 

The Contempt of the World ſounds big in the 
Mouth; they are very ſolemn and pompous Words, 
and ſuch as every Man proclaims his own Gallan- 
try in, with great Triumph. But when we come 
to enquire into the true Meaning of this Expreſ- 
fion, and what there is really in it; I cannot for 
my part think that the Perſons who uſe the Phraſe, 
know what they intend by it; and much leſs does 


it appear, that any of them practiſe what it de- 


notes, if it have any Senſe or Signification at all. 
For after all, What does this deſpiſing of the 
World import? What is this World, which they 
repreſent as ſo juſt an Object of Contempt? Is it 


the Heavens, and the Earth, and in one Word, 


what we call the Univerſe, or whole Frame of 
created Beings? No; theſe they allow are no ſuch 


deſpicable Things. What are we to underſtand 


by it then? The Uſe and Profit, the Service and 
Convenience, which theſe Things are capable of 
yielding us? What monſtrous Ingratitude would 
this be to the great Author and Maker of all theſe 
Things, who in Kindneſs fitted them to our Uſe, 
and provided for our Neceſſities by them? What 


a Reproach and Accuſation upon human Nature in 


general, which leaves us liable to ſuch Neceſſities? 
For after all their Bluſtering, I would fain know 


how they can diſpenſe with the want of theſe 
Things, or which way they can continue Men, 


and ſubſiſt without them? If then you ſhall evade | 
this Difficulty too, and ſay that you underſtand 
the World neither in the one, nor the other of 
theſe Senſes ; but all that you make the Object of 

your * 
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your Contempt, 1s the Abuſe of Things good and Chap. 6. 
neceſſary 3 that is, the Vanitics and Follies, the 2 
Extravagances and vicious Exceſſes, which you 
3 ſee daily practiſed, and which are the F ailings com- 
mon to all that appear to be fond of living like 
the reſt of the World; I muſt tell you, that how- 
ever commendable your Virtue, or the Deſign of 
tit may be in it ſelf, yet you give it a wrong Name. 
„ For what can be more injurious, than to call thoſe 
Things the World, which are no part of it, nor 
- | hath the World any Thing to do with them? So 
far from it, that theſe are all of them directly a- 
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þ gainſt the Order and good Government of the 
7 World z and in Truth, have no Being, no Foun- 
t | dation in Nature, but are purely Additions of 
„ | Mens making, born and brought up within their 
f | own Breaſts. Theſe are artificial Debaucherics, 
h | the Effect of wicked Induſtry and Skill, to cor- 
d | rupt and pervert Nature; and therefore the pre- 
d | ſerving a Man's ſelf from theſe, in ſuch manner as 
f | the Study of Wiſdom, and the Rules, which you 
d ' will meet with preſently, direct; this is not deſpi- 
e | ſing the World, which is not one whit the leſs, 
c, but would be a great deal more Perfect, if all 
R 


theſe Things were taken out of it; but it deſerves 
in much rather to be called, making a good Uſe of 
? the World, and behaving one's {elf prudently in 
Wit: And thus Divines make a very juſt Diſtintion 
ſe between uſing the World, and delighting in it. 


n, Theſe Philoſophical Gentlemen, I know very well, 
de imagine themſelves great Maſters, and that they 
1d have got quite above the World, and all its Tem- 
of |} prations, and Enjoyments, becauſe they practiſe 


ſome affected Singularities „ and have put them- 
220 ſelves 
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ſelves in a way of living, quite beſide the common 
Road of the reſt of Mankind. But alas! this is 
all a Jeſt. The World hath nothing in it ſo 
worldly, and fo particular, as theſe very Men are; 


there is a great deal more trifling, and playing the 


Fool, by thoſe that pretend to ſhun and live out 
of ir, than by them that are content to be thought 
in it; and if you would find Fondneſs and Con- 
cern for the World in Perfection, you muſt ſeek 
it in thoſe Places, where you hear moſt of run- 
ning away from it, and ſcorning all its Enjoy- 
ments. Upon the whole Matter, this abandoning 
all Pleaſures, and ſtifling all our Deſires, is an Ex- 
treme as culpable, as abandoning our ſelves to 
them. What I ſay here, is intended as a juſt Re- 
proof of thoſe Men and their Hypocriſy, whoſe 
pretended Mortifications, and particular way of 
making a Figure in the World, ſerves only to ſwell 
them more with Pride, and fill them with impu- 
dent and cenſorious Malice againſt all who are not 


of their way: But I would not be thought to caft 


the leaſt Reflection upon any Religious Self-denial, 
or any ſuch Retirements and Auſterities as are pra- 
ctiſed for the Advantage of Piety and heavenly 
Contemplation. But ſtill I ſay, to condemn and 
difallow ſuch Appetites and ſuch Gratifications 
without Reſerve, is the Effect of a Sick Imagina- 
tion; a fantaſtical, moroſe, and unnatural Opini- 
on. God himſelf is the Creator and the Giver of 
Pleaſure; and our Duty is to receive it thankfully, 
and not to diſparage the Gift, by charging it with 
Folly. All that we have to do in the Caſe, is to 
learn how to enjoy theſe Things, and to uſe them 
ſafely ; to hearken to the Voice of Wiſdom, and 
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conform our ſelves to thoſe Rules of Behaviour, Chap. 6. 


which ſhe will not fail to furniſh us with upon this 
Occaſion. 
Now the Direction neceſſary for this Purpoſe, 


That our Defires be Little. Secondly, That they 


be Natural. Thirdly, That they be Moderate. And , _ 


regulating 
Laſtly, That they be bounded within a ſhort Com- our Plea- 


ſures and 


Defires. 


paſs, and with regard to one's own ſelf. And theſe are 
ſuch Qualifications, as, if theſe mighty mortified Per- 


ſons, and magnanimous Contemners of the World 


would practiſe in good Earneſt, I ſhould allow them 

to be excellent Men indeed. Theſe four generally 
go together. And when thus in Conjunction, they 
make up one perfect and entire Rule. One might 
indeed contract them into leſs Compaſs; and he that 
is diſpoſed to ſave his Memory, may comprehend 
all the four Qualities in this ſingle Word, Natural. 
For in truth Nature, if we would faithfully pur- 
ſue her Dictates, is not only the Fundamental, but 
of her ſelf alone a ſufficient Direction to us, in 
the Management of this whole Matter. But how- 
ever, to explain the Thing more fully, and for the 
making our Notions more clear and eaſy, we will 
allow each of theſe Particulars a diſtinct Conſide- 
ration. 

1. The firſt Branch then of this Rule concerns 
the Quantity of the Object, and commands us to 
deſire but little. The reſtraining our Deſires, and 
cutting them ſhort, ſo that they ſhall extend to 
very few, if any Thing at all, is of infinite Uſe 
and Advantage: It is the ſtraighteſt Road to Hap- 
pineſs; a certain Defence againſt the Aſſaults of 
Fortune; it ſecures all the Avenues by which ſhe 
can 


may very well be reduced to four Particulars. Firſt, Te cond 
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Book IT. can attack us, and leaves her nothing to faſten up- 
Aon: It is the only Courſe we can take to live con- 
tentedly, and happily, and in one word, wiſely. 
He that can bring himſelf to defire nothing, 
the Matter is not great if he have nothing; for | | 
even upon theſe Terms he is as Rich, and as Great, | 
as he that poſſeſſes all Things; they come both to 
one at laſt; for in ſumming up a Man's Wants, 
* it makes no difference in the Account, whether you 
actually have a Thing, or whether you have no deſire 
of it. For which reaſon it was well enough ob- 
ſerved, that Wealth and Contentment were not to 
be attained by Variety and Abundance, but by | 
Scarcity and Nothing; that is, by Scarcity of | 
Deſires; for he that is Poor in Deſires, is Rich in 
Contentation. ＋ The want of Defires is the true, 
the greateſt Wealth. In a word, the Man who de- 
fires nothing, hath made great Advances toward a 
State of abſolute Perfection, and is in ſome degree | 
like God himſelf. He approaches very near to the 
Condition of the Saints and bleſſed Spirits in Hea- 
ven, whoſe Happineſs does not conſiſt in having 
and enjoying all that we value here below, but in 
not wanting, not deſiring, and being above it all. 
He that hath maſtered, and confined his Deſires, 
may vye Happineſs with Jove himſelf; ſays a Hea- 
then Author. Burt on the other Hand; if we let 
the Reins looſe, and ſuffer Appetite to fly out at 
Pleaſure; if nothing but Abundance will ſatisfy, 
and we grow Nice and Fanciful in the Propolats 


Te 


* Nikil intereſt, an habeas, an non concupiſcas. 

+ Summz opes inopia Cupiditatum. 

Qui Defiderium ſuum clauſit, cum Jove de fælicitate con- 
tendit. 


We 
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we make to our ſelves, perpetual Miſery and Tor- Chap. 6. 
ment muſt be our Portion. Things in their own 
Nature ſuperfluous will then become neceſſary and 
indiſpenſable ; our Mind loſes its Native Freedom, 
|: and is enflav'd to the Body; and all we live for 
from thenceforward is only Wantonneſs and Plea- 
ſure. If we do not moderate our Pleaſures and 
Deſires, and meaſure all we have, and all we ſeeks 
by the Standard of Reaſon, Opinion will carry us 
away, and run us upon Pits and Precipices, with- 
out Bounds, or Bottom. For when we once have 
begun to indulge our Extravagances, there is no 
knowing where the Luxury will end. At this 
rate, for Inſtance, we may cover our Shoes, firſt 
with Velvet, then with Gold, after that with Em- 
broidery, and at laſt come to ſet them with Pearls 
and Diamonds: And thus when we lay the Foun- 
dations, and carry up the Walls of our Houſes, we 
may riſe from Stone to Marble, and then to Jaſpar 
and Porphyry. . 
This Method of enriching one's ſelf hath like- 
wiſe theſe farther Advantages, that it expeſes a 
Man to no Fraud or Injuſtice, but is agreeable to 
| the ſtricteſt Rules of Equity; and it is alſo entire- 
I y in every one's own Power and Diſpoſal. There 
is no need of going abroad to ſeek for Content- 
ment; it dwells at Home; we need but ask our 
ſelves, and we may have it: Stop but the Current 
of our own Deſires, and the Thing is done. How 
unreaſonable is all the Formality of Prayers, and 
Vows, and Wiſhes; all the Complaints we make 
of Vexations and Diſappointments ; all the Blame 
we lay upon God and Nature, and the World, 
how wicked and unjuſt are they; when the Re- 
ſult 
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Book II. ſult of all is in truth no more than this, that ve 
want ſomething to be given us, which none can 
give, none can procure but our ſelves; and which 
we are ſo abundantly provided with Means and Op- 
portunities of obtaining, that we cannot poſſibly _ 
fail of it, unleſs we will be wanting to our ſelves? 
For after all, Why ſhould I rather beg of another 
to grant me what I have not, than of my ſelf not 
to deſire or be uneaſy for the want of it? * How 
abſurd is it to think Fortune will gratify my Deſires, 
when I cannot eaſe my ſelf by ceaſing to deſire? And 
wherefore ſhould I ſo far forget the frailty of my Con- 
dition, as to indulge my Deſires ? If I either cannot, 
or will not prevail with my ſelf, whom I have a 
Right to govern ; with what Confidence can I 
pretend to importune others, over whom I have 
no Right, nor Power, and hope to extort from 
them, what, without all this trouble of asking, 
might have come much better from my own 
Hand? Take this then for the firſt Rule neceſſary 
for the regulating Mens Pleaſure and Deſires, that 
the Quantity be rightly adjuſted. For this Little, 
or to expreſs the Thing in Terms every whit as 
true, though more acceptable, a moderate Pro- 
portion, and Sufficiency of Mind, is the Thing 
that brings Wiſdom and Satisfaction. This is 
what will content a wiſe Man, and keep him al- 
ways in a State of Eaſe and Tranquility. Upon 
the full Conviction of this Truth it 1s, that I have 
choſen for my Motto thoſe two ſignificant Words; 
Paix & Peu. Quiet and a little. A Fool thinks no- 


* Quare potius a fortuna impetrem ut det, quam I me ne 
petam? quare autem petam oblitus fragilitatis humanz ? 
SEN x C. Epiſt. xv. 


thing 
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thing enough, he is fickle and irreſolute, knows Chap. 6. 
not what he would have, nor when to have done; 
and conſequently can never be contented, becauſe 

be never knows what would ſatisfy him. Such a 
Man is well enough repreſented by the Story Plu- 
tarch tells of the Moon, which came to her Mo- 
ther, and begged ſne would give her ſome new 
Cloaths that would fit her; but received this An- 
ſwer, That ſuch a Garment was impoſſible to be 
made, for ſhe was ſometimes very big, and at other 
times very little, and continually increaſing or de- 
creaſing; and how then could ſhe expect to be fit- 
ted with a Garment, which muſt always be the 
ſame, when her own Body was ſo changeable 
that its Bulk was never two Days together the 

n lame? 

2. The next Point is, that our Deſires and Plea- 

ſures be Natural; and this in truth carries great 


DI 


| Affinity and Reſemblance to the former. For we 
7 cannot but obſerve that there are two Sorts of Plea- 
t fures, ſome of which are zatural, and theſe are juſt 
3 and lawful; they have a Foundation in our very 


be Temper and Frame, and are imparted, not to Men 
only, but are exactly the ſame in Brutes. Theſe 
9 Appetites and the Gratifications of them are ſhort, 
and bounded in a narrow Compaſs; it is an eaſy 
Matter to ſee to the End of them. Now with re- 


n | gard to ſuch, no Man is or can be poor; becauſe 
* : all Circumſtances and all Places furniſh enough to 
s; ſuisfy theſe Inclinations. For Nature is regular 
o= | and abſtemious, a very little contents her; and not 


only ſo, but ſhe is very well provided too, and 
puts into every Man's Hand as much as will ſuffice 
Vor. II. Fff to 
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Book II. to ſupport him. Thus Seneca obſerves, * That the 
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Siftenance Nature requires is always ready, and any- 
where 16 be had; and it is very eaſy to come at enough 


for the Supply of our Neceſſities z for that which 
Nature requires for the Preſervation of its Being, 


is in reality as much as we need; and ſure we ought 


to acknowledge it a particular Happineſs, and a 


ſpecial Favour, that thoſe things which we ſtand 
in need of for the Support of Life, as they muſt 
be had or we periſh, ſo they arc caſy to be had, 
and no body need periſh for want of them; and 
that the Matter is fo contrived, that whatever is 
hard to be obtained, we can be without it and ſuf- 
fer no great Prejudice. If we lay afide Fancy and 
Paſſion, and follow Nature and Neceſſity, we are 
always rich and always ſafe; ſor theſe will direct 
us to ſuch Purſuits as all the Malice of Fortune 
cannot defeat. To this Sort of Deſires we may 
add too thoſe others, which regard the Cuſtoms of 
the Age and Place we live in, and the Circumſtan- | 
ccs and Quality of our Perſons and Fortunes. For 


I can caſily allow that they ſhould be comprehend- 


ed under this Head too, though it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that they do not come up to the ſame De- 
gree of Neceſſity with the former. If we will 
ſpeak ſtrictly and conſider Things according to 
their utmolt Rigor, theſe are neither natural nor 
neceſſary; but if they be not abſolutely fo, yet 
they follow cloſe in Order, and are next to thoſe 
that are. They do indeed exceed the Bounds of 
Nature, which hath done her Part when the main- |} 


* Parabile eſt quod Natura deſiderat & expoſitum : Ad ma- 
num eſt quod fat eſt. 
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tains us in any Condition; but yet we are not tied Chap. 6. 
to all that Exactneſs, but permitted to enlarge ou 


Deſires farther, and may, without any Breach of 
Virtue, deſire a Competency, in proportion to the 
Rank Providence has placed us in. We may, I 
ſay, deſire and endeavour this fairly and reaſonably, 
but yet with this Reſerve, that it is againſt Juſtice 
and Reaſon both, to murmur and be diſcontented 
if we be diſappointed in our Hopes, or deprived 
of the Poſſeiſion of it. For theſe are additional 
Advantages and the Effect of Bounty; all that 
Nature hath bound herſelf to, is the Subſiſtence of 
our Perſons, and we have no Right to depend up- 
on more. 

But we muſt not omit to obſerve, that there are 
(as I hinted before) another Sort of Pleaſures and 
Deſires which we may truly call unnatural, be- 
cauſe rhey are quite beſide and beyond the Bounds 
already mentioned. With theſe Nature hath no- 
thing at all to do; ſhe knows them not, they are 
of a baſtard Race; Fancy and Opinion gave them 
Birth, Art and Induſtry cheriſh and improve them; 


they are ſuperfluous and ſtudied Follies, and mult 


not be allowed ſo mild a Term as Appetites, but 
are moſt truly, and in the worſt Senſe of the 
Word, Paſſions. I know not well indeed, what 
Title to diſtinguiſh them by; they are ſo fantaſti- 


cal that it is not eaſy to find a Name for them; 
but call them if vou will, Luſtings, Longings, 


any thing that expreſſes the Whimſy and Impati- 
ence of a wild and wanton Mind. Theſe we have 
therefore ſpoken to already, when in the firſt Book 
we treated of the Paſſions at large; all that is ne- 
ceſſary to be added here concerning them is only, 

Ff f 2 that 
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that the greateſt Part of what Men call Deſires, 
are ſuch as theſe, and that they are the proper 
Source of that Miſery and Fretfulneſs we ſee Man- 
kind ſo generally diſquieted by; and that a wiſe 


Man will think himſelf concerned to diſtinguiſh 


8. 
See B. III. 


Chap. xl. 


his Virtue in no one Inſtance more, than in keeping 
himſelf abſolutely and —— clear from any Va- 
nities of this kind. 

3. The third Qualification requiſite upon theſe 
Occaſions is, that all our Pleaſures and Deſires be 
moderate; by which I mean, that they ſhould be 


| guilty of no Exceſs in any reſpe& whatſoever. 


Now this is a Rule of a very large Extent, and 
capable of being parcelled out into a great many 
Subdiviſions, but I think all of them may be re- 
duced to theſe two; That neither, ſirſt, our Neigh- 
bour, nor, ſecondly, our ſelves ſuffer by them. 
When I mention other Peoples Sufferings, I de- 
ſign by it, that we ſhould indulge our ſelves in no- 
thing that may any way give any Perſon Diſquiet, 


by ſcandalizing him, or miniſtring juſt Cauſe of 


Reſentment; nothing that may contribute to his 
Loſs or Prejudice, by hurting his Perſon, Eſtate, 


or Reputation: By our own Suffering I mean, 


that we ſhould have all due Regard to our Health, 
our Leiſure, our Buſineſs, and particularly the Of- 


fices of our Calling and Capacity, our Honour, 


and above all, our Duty. And he that is content 


: 
| 
1 
þ 
* 
3 


with being ſubje&t to theſe Reſtraints, and 
takes care not to break in upon any of the fore- 


mentioned Boundaries, I admit to be ſuch a one, 


as exerciſes what I call Moderation in his Pleaſures 
and Deſires. 


4 There 
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4. There remains yet a fourth Direction, which Chap. 6. 
is, a ſhort Compaſs, and a conſtant Regard to one's ou 
ſelf. For, beſides that our Deſires muſt not be let 
fly at large, nor our Pleaſures run wild without 
any Check or Controul; the very Courſe and Fi- 
gures they move in muſt be managed and rightly 
ordered. It is not enough that a Stop be put to 
their Career, but, if the Reader will permit that 
Alluſion, they muſt not move in a right Line, but 
in a Circle, of which the Perſon himſelf is the 
Tenter. My Meaning is, they muſt not run out 
into Lengths a great Diſtance from us, as right 
Lines do, but they muſt have a conſtant Reſpe& 
to, keep near, and quickly return again to the 
Point from whence they {et out at firſt: For this 
zs to terminate in our ſelves, and to make our own 
Neceſſities and Enjoyments the Subject and the 
Meaſure of them. And what miſerable Work do 
they make, who do not govern themſelves by this 
5 Reflection? How wretched, for want of keeping 
 _ Cloſe, and moving round their proper Center, are 
7 
7 


bt 
* 
2 


4 a 


the Slaves to Avarice and Ambition, and infinite 
others who are ſolicitous for Poſterity, and con- 
triving to keep up the Family in long diſtant Suc- 


4 ceſſions, or upon any Pretence, as vain as theſe, 
run beyond themſelves, and are perplex'd for things 
: that no way concern them? Such Actions are pro- 
4  perly excentrical and irregular, fanciful and vain; 
aud yet ſo frequent withal, that if all theſe unrea- 
, ſonable Projects were reduced, or quite taken away 


* : out of our Lives, it is incredible, how great a Part 
of Mens Cares and Anxictics would be cut off 
© with them. 
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CH Af. VII. 
Of decent Deportment and Ewenneſs of 
Temper, in Proſperity and Adverſity. 


VERY Man in this World hath two Sorts 
of Fortune to grapple with, a good and an 
ill Fortune, or Proſperity and Adverſity, as we 


commonly call it. Theſe are the Rencounters in 


founded, that they have no manner of Senſe left, | 
but are affected with this Sickneſs and Feebleneſs 


which a Man ought to ſtand upon his Guard, the 
trying Seaſons when we are moſt obliged to have 
our Wits about us, the two Schools by whoſe 
Diſcipline we are trained up in Wiſdom, the Eſ- 
ſays or Touchſtones which bring Mens Minds 


to the Teſt, and diſcover whether they be Stan- 


dard or not. 

The common and ;onorant Part of the World 
have no Notion of Trial, except in one of theſe 
only; they can by no means imagine, how Proſ- 
perity and kind Fortune ſhould poſſibly make a 
Man work, or involve him in any Difficulty or 
Trouble; they hear no Threatning, and ſo they 
fear no Danger. They are ſo tranſported, ſo gid- 


dy with their Joy upon theſe Occaſions, that they 


loſe all Senſe, know not where they arc, nor what 
they have to do, and fo inſolent that there is no 
enduring them. And in Affliction again, they are 
ſo miſerably ſubducd, ſo perfectly ſtunn'd and con- 


of the Mind, as we generally ſee Men with that | 


of the Body, who are always uncaſy and in Pain, 
| | can 
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cin bear neither Heat nor Cold, but are reſtleſs Chap. 7. 
| and diſſatisfied in either Extreme. Ca Sa 
= But wiſe Men have quite different Notions of 3. 
the Matter; they obſerve and acknowledge a Dii- xr" 
ficulty in both, and think it an Inſtance of cqual 
Weakneſs, on which Side ſoever the Miſcarriage 
happens. And indced it is the ſame vicious Defcct, 
and as egregious a Folly, for a Man not to be able 
to govern himſelf in Proſperity, as not to ſup port 
himſelf under Adverſity. But though all Men of 
Judgment allow a Difficulty on either Side, yet 
on which hand the Difficulty is greater, they are 
not ſo perfectly agreed. Some are of Opinion, 


5 that Adverſity is the harder Task of the two, hy 
reaſon of its extreme Severity, and that ſenſible 
3 Sharpneſs we feel under the Smart of it. So ſays 
one Philoſopher, * Is Harder to endure and bear up 


under Grief, than to deny one's ſelf, and be moderate 


1 ia Joy; and another, It is a nobler Victory to get 

Nell over Hardſhips, than to temper Pleaſures. O- 

5 thers again rather incline to Proſperity, and think 

a this the nicer and more dangerous State of the 

r two. They obſerve very truly, that good For- 

y | rune charms and gets within us by her Smiles and 

- _ Find Careſſes; that there is Treachery at the Bot- 

y tom of all this Fondneſs; that it unbends and ſoft- 

it ens the Mind, enervates all its Powers, ſteals away 
o its generous Qualities, and, as Dalilah dealt by 

e | Sampſon, betrays the Strength and Vigor of the 

3- — Soul, and reduces the beſt and braveſt Heroes to 
t, the Condition of common Men. And of this we 

| 


| * Difficilius eſt Triſtitiam ſuſtinere, quam 3 delectabilibus ab- 
at | „ Nimeve. | 


E 1 Majus eſt difficilia perſtringere, quam læta moderari. 
an f3 Fits have 
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Book. II. have frequent Inſtances; Perſons who have been 

—YY firm and inflexible, ſtood their Ground, and born ! 
the Shock of Adverſity with all the Reſolution | ' 
and Gallantry in the World; and yet even theſe | 
invincible Sufferers, whom Affliction could not 
break, Proſperity hath quickly vanquiſhed and | 
melted down. Courtſhip and Flattery have effe&t» 
cd what Threats and Blows never could, and ve- 
rified that Saying, That Proſperity is no ſuch eaſy 
Matter, but this muſt be endured too, (how odd 
ſoever that Expreſſion may ſound) and is really a 
difficult and laborious * Thing to be born. As full 
Ears load and lay Corn, ſo does too much good 
Fortune bend and break the Mind. It deſerves to 
be conſidered too, as another Diſadvantage, that 
Affliction moves Pity and reconciles our very Ene- 
mies, but Proſperity provokes Envy, and loſes usour 
very Friends. Again, Adverſity is a deſolate and 
abandoned State, the Generality of People are like 
thoſe infamous Animals that live only upon Plenty 
and Rapine, and as Rats and Mice forſake a tot- 
tering Houſe, ſo do theſe the falling Man. Now 
this hath ſometimes that good Effect, that when 
one perceives himſelf thus reduced and deſtitute, 
and that his own Endeavours are all he hath to 
truſt to, his Courage is awakened, he rouzes and 
ſhakes himſelf, collects and exerts all his Powers, 
and with wonderful Bravery and Succeſs forces his | 
Way through. In Proſperity, quite contrary, e- 
very body is making their Court by Compliments 
and Commendations, Proffers of Service and offi- 
cious Aſſiſtances; and this is a Temptation to Neg- 


* Magni laboris eſt ferre proſperitatem. 
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ligence and Security, we truſt to others, and neg- Chap. 7- 
lect our ſelves; apprehend no Difficulty becauſe we 
feel none, and promiſe abſolute Safety, while we 
ſee not our Danger; till at laſt our falſe Confiden- 
ces deceive us, and we are ſenſible of our Error, 
| when it is too late to retrieve it. Thus much, and 
na great deal more might be urged on both ſides of 
the Queſtion, which I ſhall not take upon me to 
determine on either Side: For it may be, that it is 

not capable of any general and poſitive Deciſion 
one way or other; and the moſt probable Reſolu- 

tion we can come to in the Caſe, is in my poor 
Judgment this; that both the forementioned Opi- 
nions are true as it may happen; and that Proſpe- 
rity is more difficult to ſome, and Adverſity to o- 
thers, according to the different Diſpoſitions and 
Complexions of the Perſons concerned in making 
the Experiment. But if we look at the Thing it 
ſelf, and the Uſefulneſs of it in general, the Ad- 
vantage ſeems to lie on the ſide of Adverſity: For 
this is the Seed and Occaſion of great Virtues, 
the Field in which the braveſt Heroes have ſigna- 
lized themſelves. For Wounds and Hardſhips pro- 
> | voke our Courage, and when our Fortunes are at 
the loweſt, our Wits and Minds are commonly at 

the beſt. 
Now the Directions which Wiſdom gives upon 

this Occaſion are, to preſerve an Evenneſs of Tem- 1 50 > i | 

per and Behaviour, through the ſeveral Occurren- 
ces of Life, and to meet them all with the ſame 
ſerene compoſed Countenance. A wiſe Man is 
Maſter of his Trade, and knows how to manage 
his Matters ſo, as to make every Thing turn to 
Account; let the Accident be what it will, {till 
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Book II. Virtue ſhall be the reſult of it; as the Painter 


9 


Phidias ſhewed his Skill, in making the ſame Fi- 


gure repreſented, what Form or Proſpect ſocver 
you put the Picce into. Thus Events are his Ma- 
terials, and whatever comes to Hand, he will not 
fail to convert into an occaſion of doing Good; 
and how different ſoever the Aſpects of Fortune 
may be to him; yet his own Face always keeps 
the ſame Air. * A wiſe Man (ſays Seneca) is pro- 
vided for Occurrences of any Kind, the Good he ma- 
nages, the Bad he vanquiſbes. In Proſperity he be- 


trays no Preſumption, in Adverſity he feels no Deſpon- 


dency. Ile neither raſbly courts Danger, nor coward- 
ly runs away from it; and for Proſperity, he ſets not 
his Heart upon it, but ſtands well-appointed for any 


Thing that happens Te fears no Attack in any Kind; 


bim, nor the Splendor of the other dazzle or tranſport 
him. Calamities find him gallant, reſolute, and in- 


flexible; Luxury and Eaſe he is not only no Friend 


but an Irreconcilable Enemy to. And, in ſhort, this 


1 
FE 
£ g 


: x 
1 


the Hurry and Diſorder of the one does not confound 


is bis greateſt Excellence, and the juſs Commendation | 


and 5 of a good Man, in all the variety of 
human Chances, to raiſe the Soul, and get above the 
Promiſes and Threats of Fortune. Thus Wiſdom 


| 


equips us for the Fight: She puts proper Wea | 


Ad utroſque caſus Sapiens aptus eſt; Bonorum Rector, 


Mlalorum Victor. In Secundis non confidit, in Adverſis non 


deficit. Nec avidus periculi, nec fugax; proſperitatem non 
expectans, ad utrumque paratus, adverſus utrumque ntrepidus; 
nec illius tumultu, nec hujus fulgore percuſſus. Contra cala- 


1 
i 
| 
? 


| 
1 
b 


matates fortis & contumax; Luxuriz non adverſus tantum ſed & 


infeſtus: Hoc præcipuum in humanis rebus eri ere Animum 


iupra Minas & Promiſia Fortunæ. SENECA. 
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ter pons into our Hands, teaches us to handle the Chap. 7. 
i- Arms the gives, and when we are well diſciplin'd, WYP 
7er leaves us to engage, as the Laws of Combat, and 
la- the preſent Exigence of Affairs require. When 


ot we are to encounter with Adverſity, ſhe provides 
d; us a Spur to quicken us, raiſes and whets our Cou- 
mne rage, calls up our Reſolution, and hardens our 
ps Mind againſt it; and thus ſhe inſpires us with the 
ro- Virtue of Fortitude: When Proſperity engages us, 
a- _ ſhe pus aBridle into our Hand to curb and contain 
be- ue, that our Flights may not be too bold, but all 
n- regulated by Prudence and Modeſty; and thus ſhe 
rd. qualifies us with the Virtue of Temperance. Theſe 
mot are the two great Cardinal Virtues, which enable 
n) us to manage the two Extremes of Fortune, and 
Wd; are a Preparation ſure and ſufficient, againſt any 
md kind of Accident, that can poſſibly befal us. All 
071 which the brave Epictetus intimated his Senſe of, 
in- when he ſummed up the whole Syſtem of Moral 
Wd Philoſophy in thoſe two ſignificant, and moſt com- 
Ds prehenſive Words, * Bear and Forbear. Applying 
o the former to what the World uſes to repute Evil, 
of | all manner of Misfortune and Diſtreſs; for theſe 


the | 7 Things, as Burthens, are to be ſuſtain'd with Pa- 

tience and Conſtancy. The latter, of Forbearing, 
ca- to all thoſe, which in common Eftecm paſs for 
good Things; the Plenty, and Pleaſures, and proſ- 


perous Succeſſes of our Lives, all which require 
_ HE B . . 

on | Moderation and Reſtraint. As for any particular 
us; Directions ſuitcd to the particular Favours or Un- 
ala- Kkindnefſes of Fortune: The Reader mult give me 
u leave to beg his Patience, till the third Part of this 
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Book II. Treatiſe; where I ſhall have occaſion to treat of © 
WY this Subject more at Large, under the Topicks of 
Fortitude and Temperance. At preſent I ſhall only 
lay down ſome general Rules, and Remedies, a- 
gainſt Proſperity and Adverſity taken in the Groſs; 
the Deſign and Buſineſs of this ſecond Book being 
to extend no farther than general Inſtructions to 
Wiſdom, without entring into reſpective Caſes, 
which call for the Exerciſe of ſuch Rules; for this 
you may remember was the Scheme and Method 
of this whole Undertaking, laid down in my Pre- 
face, at our firſt ſetting out. 
Or Be, All the general Inſtruction, which I think ne- 
Proſpe- ; ; . f 
"ity. ceſſary in this Place, with regard to Proſperity, 
conſiſts of theſe three Conſiderations. Firſt, That 
it is a great Miſtake, nay, a great Injuſtice, which 
thoſe Men arc guilty of, who eſteem Honours, and | 
| Riches, and other Gifts and Advantages of For- | | 
tune, good Things, and reckon them among the 
moſt ſubſtantial Happineſs of human Life. For 
with what Pretence can they be called Good ? 
They can neither impart nor improve Goodneſs; 
they reclaim no Man who lives amiſs; nor can they | 
reform one vicious Habit; nor are they peculiar to, | 
or any diſtinguiſhing Character of good Men, but | 
diſtributed promiſcuouſly, and, at leaſt in equal | 
Proportions, to the wickedeſt and worſt part of 
Mankind. And he that calls them Good in the 
notion of Happineſs, and places his Hopes and his 
Felicity in them, hath committed his Treaſure to | 
a rotten Cable, and anchored his Veſſel! upon a 
Quickſand. For what is there in the whole World 
ſo floating and unfaithful, as the Poſſeſſion of ſuch | 
ſlippery Advantages? They go and come at Ran- 
dom, 
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dom, no body knows how nor why; flow in upon Chap. 7. 
4 us, and ebb off again, like a ſudden Tide of Wa- 

f ter: Like that, they come on with Noiſe and Ob- 

y ; ſervation, are violent and fierce in their Motions, 

: troubled and foul in themſelves; and like that too, 

3 _ they preſently diſappear, leave us drawn dry of all 

8 *' our overflowing Comforts and Joys, and nothing 
but Mud, and Stench, and Filth, left behind at 


„ Low- water. 
s | The Second part of this Advice, is, to intreat 6. 


1 g Men, that they would remember what the Nature 
of Proſperity is; that nothing better reſembles it, 
than a Poyſon given in Honey; which, though it 
beſweet and pleaſing upon the Palate, yet is fatal in 
„ the Operation, and certain Death at the Stomach; 
tand therefore that Men ought to be conſtantly up- 

on their Guard againſt its treacherous Flatreries. 
When Fortune ſmiles upon us, and every thing 
| falls out to our Hearts Deſire; then is the Seaſon 
© _ eſpecially for Watchfulneſs and Fear; then we 
| ſhould be more than ordinary ſevere in the Govern- 
ment of our Paſſions, and draw the Reins tight, 
| | becauſe we are apter to grow 5kittiſh, and fly out 
} | . arſuch Times. Then e ſhould be careful, that 
„all our Behaviour ſhould be ſerious and compos'd, 
mud above all Things avoid Preſumption and Inſo- 
| lence; which are excecding apt to grow upon us 
pf in the midſt of Gaieties and fair Weather. Alas! 


© | Proſperity is a very ſlippery Ground, and all a 
B | Man's Caution is little enough to ſtand faſt, and 
tread ſure in it. There is not any Circumſtance in 

2 | the World, in which Men 2 more diipoſcd to 
d forget God; z It is the very critical Scaton chat pra- 
h | Riſes Religion leaſt, and yet needs it moſt. One 
bY 


tolc- 
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tolerable Account whereof, among others, may be 
this; that you very ſeldom meet with any fortu- 
nate Man, who is content to aſcribe his Succeſſes 
to the Bleſſing and Providence of God; but all 
Men uſually think they owe their Advancement to 
their own Merit, and call themſelves the Makers 
of their own Fortunes. Since then this is ſo very 
hazardous a Statc, a Man ought leaſt to depend 
upon himſelf in it, and the greater his Proſperity 
is, the leſs ſtill is he fit to be truſted. This is the 
proper Time of calling in Succours, of making 
uſc of our Friends for their Counſel and Aſſiſtance, 
of giving what they adviſe more than ordinary 
Weight and Authority; and in a manner putting 


our ſelves into their Guardianſhip and Protection. 


To be ſhort; a Man upon theſe Occaſions ſhould | 
act as he would, if he were walking in very flip - 


pery Ways, or upon ſome dangerous Precipice; 


he ſhould take every Step with Deliberation and 
Fear, and beg ſome faithful Guide to lend him 
his Hand. For want of theſe Precautions it is, 


that ſharper Remedies become ſomerimes neceſſa- 


ry; and even Affliction it ſelf often proves a ſea- 
ſonable and very ſucceſsful Application, to ſettle 


Mens Heads that were grown giddy; and bring 


them back to the Knowledge of themſelves 2. 
gain. | 

The Third Admonition I would give at preſent 
is, That Men upon theſe occaſions would put a 
Bar to their Deſires, and not ſuffer them to grow 
extravagant, and out of all meaſure. Proſperity 


naturally ſwells the Heart, dilates the Spirits, puſhes | 
us on to new Undertakings, fills us with great | 


Confidence of Succeſs, and will not ſuffer us to 
| ſee 
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x | ſee the Difficulties ſufficient to defeat and diſcou- Chap. -7 
nage our Attempt: It makes us more impatiently 

&s | eager of more and greater Attainments, (ſome- 
phat like that vulgar Proverb, which ſays, The 

to | eating @ good Breakfaſt gets a man a keener Stomach 

rs | to his Dinner: In one Word, it exalts and carries 

ry us quite beyond ourſelves; and then it is, that by 

d graſping at more, we loſe all; plunge into Ruin, 

ty and make ourſelves a Jeſt and publick Scorn; like 

he the Monkey that skips from Bough to Bough, till 

"g he get to the top of the Tree, and then turns up 

be, bis Tail to the Company. It is really a very de- 

ry ; plorable thing, to reflect how many brave Men 

np : have been loſt, and come to a miſerable End, mere- 

mn. ly for want of Prudence to govern themſelves, 

14 and check thoſe aſpiring Thoughts, which Proſ- 

p- 1 perity and Greatneſs puſh'd them forward with. 

e; © The moſt adviſcable Courle therefore, is to put a 


nd Stop to theſe towering Imaginations; to move 
im gently and warily; to reliſh our preſent good For- 
is, tune; and not loſe the Enjoyment of what we 
a. bare already, by being perpetually upon the ſcent, 
ga | and anxious Purſuit of ſome freſh Advantages. For 
tle | it is one conſiderable Point of Wiſdom, to ſet up 
ng | our Staff when we are well; to ſecure our Eaſe 
a. and Contentment, which can never dwell in that 
| © Breaſt, which is never at reſt, but cternally urging 
nt its Fortunes on farther, and fixes upon no Period 


ta | of its Labours; no End where to fit down, and 
»w | Make a final Settlement. 
ity | The general Advice and proper Reflections a- . 
hes | Bainſt Adverſity, conſidered in the groſs, are ſuch Of 44:er- 
ear | ® follow. Firſt of all, A Man ſhould take great care 45 | 
F ; is not 
to | that he be not impoſed upon with that general O- Eri. 
Fu Pinion 
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pinion (among the common ſort of People eſpe- 


cially) which repteſents Affliction, as a thing evil | 


in its own Nature. This is, like moſt of the vul- |. 
gar Notions, extremely falſe and unjuſt, and the 
moſt contrary that can be to ſound Reaſon. They 


have indeed a ſtrange Dread and Abhorrence of all | | 


manner of Adverſity; and therefore, to propagate 
as well as juſtify this Averſion, they render it as 


odious as is poſſible, by running it down, and load 
ing it with hard Names: They call AMiCtions, | 


Calamities, Diſaſters, dreadful Evils, fore and in- 


tolerable Evils; whereas in truth, none of theſe | 


outward Things are either Good or Evil in their 
own Nature; but of a middle kind, and in a ſtate Þ 
of perfect Indifferency. Adverſity never made 
any one Man wicked, ſince the Beginning of the |, 
World; but hath proved a very ſucceſsful Inſtru- F 


ment for reducing and reforming Perſons very far | 


engaged in Wickedneſs before; and hath in many 
other reſpects been the happy Occaſion of very 


great Advantages to the Perſons labouring under it: 
And it is too manifeſt to need a Proof, that it is 


by no means the Mark of Vengeance ſet upon | 
wicked Men ; for the Good have large Proportions 
alſo; and no Man can diſtinguiſh Virtue and Vice] 
by Events; but all things in this preſent Condition | 
of Mortality are ordered by a promiſcuous Provi- 
dence, and happen to all Men alike. | 

But though theſe ſevere Croſſes and melancholy | 


| Accidents are ſcattered in common, and all ſmart } 


under the fame Rod; yet all do not make the ſame | 
Uſe of them: The Events agree, But in the Con- 
ſequences and Effects there is a mighty Difference. 
In the Ignorant and Fooliſh, the Reprobate and 


Obdurate, 
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Obdurate, their only Operation is, the driving them Chap. 7. 
to Deſpair; perplexing them with Trouble, and V 
tranſporting them with Rage: The Extremity of 
their Sufferings does indeed ſometimes bend them, 
whether they will or noz forccs them to ſtrike 
Sail, and humble themſelves; extorts ſome Prayers 
and Complaints to the God that ſmites them; but 
if they look up and cry to Heaven, this is all; the 
Effects of it are of no Continuance, nor does all 
their Affliction make them one whit the better 
| Men. To unthinking and careleſs Tranſgreſſors 
they are ſo many lively and ſenſible Inſtructions, 
'F- which by the Sharpneſs of the Pain, drive them to 
Recollection, and a ſecond Thought; and in a 
manner force from them Acknowledgments of 
e God and their Duty. To Men of ſteady Virtue, 
5 they are Trials and Exerciſes to keep them in 
K Breath, and render their Excellencies more conſpi- 
cuous and exemplary; to recommend and endear 
them the more to Almighty God, and exalt them 
to nearer Degrees of Affinity and Reſemblance to 


8 his own Divine Perfections. To Perſons of Wiſ- 
n dom and Conduct, they are, as Materials in thc 
D Hands of a skilful Artiſt, who will be ſure to make 
e ſomewhat Good out of them; they arc, as it 
nk were, Stairs, by which ſuch Perſons aſcend to 
- | the higheſt Elevations of Honour and Greatneſs: 
Inſtances whereof Hiftory furniſhes in abundance , 
ly | Perſons under moſt prodigious and unexpected 
tn Croſſes, ſuch as, when they happened, threatned 
e | no Jels than irrecoverable Miſery and Ruin, and 
n- | yet by a ſtrange Turn, to theſe very Misfortunes 
e. | Have owea all their future Happineſs and Advance- 


id | ment, and had, but for theſe Accidents, ftuck in 
& | Vo. II Gee the 
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Book II. the Dirt, never come to be ſignificant in the 
World, but lived and died, and been buried in 


10. 
It proceeds 
From three 
Ca ſev. 


Obſcurity and Contempt. This Obſervation was 
made good to that Athenian Commander, who 
cried out upon a like Occaſion, Ve had been un- 
done if we had not been undone. ( Perieramus niſi 
periiſſemus.) How full and noble an Inſtance of 
this Nature is that Relation of Joſeph which Mo- 
ſes gives us? The Envy and Spight of his Brethren, 
the being ſold as a Slave to Strangers, and impri- 
ſoned upon a falſe Accuſation, were ſo many Steps 
to the Throne of Pharaoh, and the Adminiſtra- | 
tion of one of the greateſt Kingdoms in the 
World. It muſt be confcſs'd indeed, theſe are ve- 
ry extraordinary Events, and can be aſcribed to 
nothing leſs than a ſtrange over-ruling Providence, 
but ſtill Men are not without their Part in it. For 
human Prudence is the proper Inſtrument which 
Providence makes uſe of for the finiſhing theſe 
Works of Wonder; and upon this Account that 
excellent Advice of wiſe Men ought to be ſtudied 
by every one in theſe Circumſtances, which is, 


To make a Virtue of Neceſſity. For indeed, it is a | 
noble Inſtance of good Management, and the bold- 


eſt and moſt beautiful Stroke of Prudence, when | 
a Man can thus far imitate God, as to bring Good 

out of Evil; when he can give a Turn to his Af. 

fairs, and get the Weathergage of Fortune with 
ſuch Dexterity and Addreſs, that even ill Accidents 
themſelves ſhall turn to account, and whatever 
happens to him, he will order Matters ſo, that his 
Condition ſhall be the better for it. 1 

All manner of Adverſity and Afflictions may be 
truly aſcribed to one or more of the three follow- 


on 


r 


ble Judgment of a juſt and provoked Deity, and 
this we ought to live in an awful Dread of. The 


nor had any Place in Nature at all. The ſecond 


ploys theſe as the Miniſters and Inſtruments of 


no Part does its Duty; and what can poſſibly be 


ſelves as would become confiderate Men, to that 
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ing Cauſes ; for they indeed are the Authors and 2 


the Finiſhers of all our Sufferings. The firſt In- 


venter and Original of them is Sin; this gave them 
a Being, and without it they had never exiſted, 


is the Anger and Juſtice of God, who being pro- 
voked by Sin, iſſues out his Commiſſions, and em- 


Vengeance, to execute Wrath upon them that do 
Evil. The third is the Polity of the World as it 
ſtands at preſent ; its Order diſturbed, its Admini- 
ſtration corrupted, and its whole Frame vitiated 
and changed by Sin. Tlie State of Nature, by 
theſe lamentable Alterations, is like that of a King- 
dom under a general Mutiny or civil Inſurrection, 
where every thing is out of its proper Place, and 


the Conſequence of this but Calamity and Confu- 
fion? The Miſeries of ſuch a Body Politick are 
like the Pains and Aches which afflict the natural 
Body, when its Limbs are aisjointed; the Bones 
bruiſed or diſlocated, and all the Ligamems that 
ſhould knit and keep theſe in their proper Duty 
and Station, looſed or cut aſunder. Theſe three 
Cauſes therefore producing ſuch diſmal Effects, 
our Reſentments towards them ſhould be propor- 
tioned to the Injuries they do us. The firſt is the 
deteſtable Root of all our Unhappineſs, and this 
we ſhould hate and avoid. The ſecond is the ter- 


Third betrays us into Miſchief; and this we ought 
to beware of, as an Impoſtor; and manage our 


Geg 2 which 
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Book IT. which they know will decoy them into Ruin. But | 
with regard to the AMictions ariſing from all 
three, the beſt courſe of ſecuring ourſelves, will 
be to ſubdue and kill them, as David did Goliah, | * 
with his own Sword; that is, as I ſaid before, to | 
convert this Neceſſity into Virtue, to make Ad- 
vantage of our Afflictions, and retort the very Suf- 
ferings they bring upon us, back again upon their 
own Heads. For AMiCtion, which is in truth the | 
genuine Fruit of Sin, if well and wiſely entertain- 
ed; will choak and kill the bitter Root that bears | 
it. It deals with its Author and Parent, as the 
young Viper is ſaid to do with the old one that 
hatches it; and is like Oil of Scorpions, the So- 
vereign Remedy for all that are ſtung by them: 
Thus Sin is made its own Deſtruction; and does 
not only breed the Diſeaſe, but provide the Cure. 
* Je ſuffer becauſe we have ſinned, tis true; but | 
it is as true too, that Ve ſuffer, that we may not 
fin any more. The Roughneſs of Adverſity is like 
that of a File, it ſcours off the Ruſt we have con- 
tracted, cleanſes and purifies the Soul from Vice 
and Filth, and brightens the Mind and its Virtues. 
By this means the Anger of God conſequently is 
appeaſed, the Provwocation removed, we releaſcd 
from the Priſons and Fetters, which Guilt and Ju- 
ſtice had bound us in; and brought into the free 
and open Air, the glorious and cheriſhing Light of 
his Countenance litted up upon us. The Storms are 
quieted, the Thunder laid aſide, and Grace and 
Mercy, and a clear Sky ſucceeds. And, then as a 
farther Antidote againſt the Third Source of our 


* Patimur quia peccavimus, patimur ut non peccemus. 


Misfortune, | 
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Misfortune, Adverſity weans our Affections, and Chap. 7. 
calls them off from the World; begets in us a Diſ- 
like and Diſſatisfaction to a State of ſo much Mi- 
ſery; and the Bitterneſs of our Calamities ſupplies 
the Place of Wormwood, which Providence, like 
a wiſe Nurſe, puts upon the Breaſt, to make us 
loath the Milk; and be content to cit with the 
luſcious Delights of that deceitful Life, of which 
we ſhould otherwiſe be moſt immoderately fond. 

Nov one great, and in reality the moſt effectu- 11. 
al Expedient to qualify a Man for this prudent 
Bchaviour in Adverſity, and all the valuable Fruits 

of it, is for a Man to be ſtrictly virtuous and good. 
For a Man of Virtue is more eaſy, and hath a 
more agreeable Enjoyment of himſelf in Adverſity, 


Mp... 
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than a vicious Man hath in all the Sweets of Pro- 

, ſperity. As Men in feveriſh Diſtempers feel more 

t VUneaſineſs from their cold and hot Fits, than thoſe 

t in perfect Health from the moſt ſcorching Heat of 
e | the Summer, or the greateſt Severity of Winter- 
- | Blaſts. Thus it is with ill Men. They carry their 

e Diſcaſe within, and about with them; their Con- 

s. | ſcience is feveriſh and diſorder'd, and this gives 
is them infinitely greater Pain, than any that good 
Men are ſenſible of. For theſe Perſons are found 
+ | within; and nothing without can hurt them: Thar 


which arms Affliction, and gives it a deadly Force, 
is the Guilt and Reproach, the Miſgiving and Di- 
{truſt of one's own Mind; the Senſe of having 
crawn what we labour under, down upon our own 
Heads, and the amazing Expectation of more and 
worle: But where theſe do not put an Edge upon, 
it cannot wound very deep; and how ficrce ſoever 


che Aſſaults may be, yet he will ſuffer but little 
G88 3 by 


822 Of WisDom. 
Book. II. by them, who feels all eaſy in his own Breaſt; and 
math the beſt Defenſive Armour in the World to 


oppoſe againſt them, a Good Courage, becauſe a | ; 
F Clear Conſcience. | | 
L 12. Adverſity is of two kinds, either that which truly 
N Mare par- and in its own Nature is ſuch; what we cannot con- 
ticular Ja- : : 4 

vice. tinue Men and not be moved with; ſuch as Sick- 


neſs, and Pain, and the J. oſs of thoſe things which _ 
are very dear to us; or elſe, that, which is not 
really ſuch, but falſly repreſented to be ſo, and 
owes its being reputed ſuch, either to ſome gene- 
ral Opinion, and vulgar Error, or elſe to the pri- | 
vate Interpretation, and the Senſe of particular 
Perſons. When this is the Caſe, a Man hath both 

his Mind and Body at his own Diſpoſal, juſt as be- 
fore any ſuch AMictions happened: And therefore 
in ſuch notional Calamiries, all that need or can be 
faid, is this, That what you make ſuch doleful 
Complaints of, hath nothing painful, or trouble- | 
ſome in it; but all this is of your own creating, | 
who put on an unneceſſary Melancholy, reſent | 
things tenderly, cry out when you are not hurt, 
and fancy Miſery, where there is really none. 

_ As for thoſe, which are real and natural, the 
Real Af. moſt obvious, and popular, and ſound Advice is 
i go in this Caſe the moſt natural and moſt equitable; | 
bl againſ and therefore without propoſing nice, and ſtudied, | | 
er. and uncommon Arguments, I ſhall content my ſelf 
with theſe few following Reflections. Firf, A 

Man will do well ro remember, that nothing of 
this kind which he endures, is cantrary to the Law | 
of Nature, and the Condition of Mankind; ſince ' 
Man is born to Sorrow, as the Sparks fly upward; 
that is, All ſuch things as theſe, are very ordinary 
5 and 
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and uſual; and from his Birth entailed and annexed Chap. 7. 
' as Incumbrances upon this State of Mortality, in- 
to which he is admitted. Therefore upon every 
Accident that uſes to afflict us, we ought conſtant- 
ly to conſider two things; the Nature of what 
happens to us; and our own Nature; and when 
once we come to regard things as they really are, 
and to behave ourſelves accordingly, we ſhall then 
deliver ourſelves from any Vexation or Diſquiet, 
that can ariſe from them. Vexation and Fretful- 
neſs are a Diſeaſe of the Soul; a Diſtemper unna- 
tural in itſelf, and what ought by no means to be 
allowed by us. For Nature hath been ſo bounti- 
ful, and ſo very provident for our Eaſe, that there 
is not any Accident poſſible to come upon us, which 
ſhe hath not already furniſhed us with a Facul- 
ty to bear, and manage, and convert to our Good 
and rendred capable of ſuch Arguments and Con- 
ſiderations, as may very reaſonably prevail with us 
to be contented under it. There is no one Condition 
of Life ſo deſtitute and deplorable, but it hath 
{ome Interval of Refreſhment; ſome Solace, ſome 
mitigating Circumſtance to ſoften it. There is 
no Confinement ſo cloſe, no Dungeon ſo dark, but 
ſome Light will ſpring in; ſome Comfort may be 
found to chear the Priſoner, and drive the Sorrow 
from his Heart. Jonas, we ſce, found Leiſure for De- 
votion even in the W hale's Belly, and from thence 
poured out a Prayer, which God graciouſly accept- 
ed and anſwer d. And ſure this is a Privilege of 
' conſiderable Value; and a great Kindneſs in Na- 
ture, that ſhe ſupplies us with Lenitives, and 
contrives ways for the qualifying and aſſwaging 
of our Pains, even in the Inſtant of our la- 
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Book II. bouring under them. This ought no more to be 
W forgotten for our Conſolation and Support, than 


13 


that other Reflection, That our Condition neceſ- 
ſarily expoſes us to Suffering, and we were born 
liable to all kinds of Miſery. For * all thoſe Grie- 
vances, which we either groan under, or tremble with 
Apprehenſions of their Approach, are but ſo many 
Taxes, or Rent-charges upon Life. 

Secondly, It may be of great Advantage to con- 


ſider, that, notwithſtanding none of us are, or 


can be abſolutely exempt from the Power and Ju- 
riſdiction of Fortune; yet we are far from being 


entirely under it, and that by much the leaſt Part 


of us is ſubject to it: The principal and moſt va- 
luable is ſtill in our own Hands; no Attempts 
from without can ſubdue or wrelt it fram us; no- 


thing can loſe it, but our own Conſent and volun- | 


tary Surrender. Tis confeſs'd, Fortune can re- 
duce us to Poverty, waſte us with Sickneſs, ha- 


raſs us with Afflictions; but it cannot debauch our 


Manners, nor enfecble our Spirits, nor make us 
ſubmit to baſc and unmanly, immoral and diſho- 
nourable Actions. And how happy is it that we. 
are thus far out of her reach? how incomparably 
better, that ſhe ſhould tyrannize over our Riches, 
or Succeſſes, or cven Health itſelf, than that ſhe | 
Mould deprive us of our Probity, our Courage, 
and our Virtue ? Let us ſupport and pleaſe our 
jelves with this Reſerve; for, while we hold our 


own, nothing can render us truly miſerable. 


In the next place, I muſt beg of Men, that 


they will be honeſt, and act according to the Rules 


Omni ad que gemimas, ad quæ cxpavelcmns, Tri- 


of 


Dura Ve ſunt. 
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of Reaſon and Juſtice. For the very Truth is, Chap. 7- 


Men are frequently very injurious to Providence, 
and complain without any juſt Cauſe. For, if at 
any time a croſs Accident befals us, ſhall we fit 
down under it, full of Murmurings and diſcon- 
rented Thoughts? No ſure; let us rather recol- 
lect, how much oftner Things have ſucceeded as 
we would with; and then compute and compare 


theſe, and balance one with the other. And I 


make no doubt to affirm, if this Reckoning were 


fairly and impartaally ſtated, but the moſt melan- 
choly, moſt unfortunate Man alive, might ſee 


greater Reaſon to commend, and be thankful for 


the good, the ſucceſsful Paſſages of his Life, than 


to repine at any Loſſes and Diſappointments he 


may have ſuſtained in it. Tis a Reflection full of 
eternal Equity, Shall we receive Good at the Hand 
of the Lord, and ſball we not receive Evil? But it 


is enough to ſilence all our Grumblings, and put 


all Complainers to the bluſh, when improved with 
this ſmall, but moſt true Addition; Shall we re- 


ceive Good more and oftner, and ſhall we not be 


content to receive the Evil, which is but little and 
ſeldom? Nature hath taught us to ſhut, or turn 


| away our Eyes from all ſuch Objects as are ſnock- 


ing or offenſive to us; to remove them from ſuch 


Colours as hurt and ſtrain the Sight, and to fix up- 


on others more gay and agreeable: There is the 


ſame Reaſon here, and Prudence and Duty both 
oblige us to call off our Thoughts from melancho- 
ly Subjects, and to divert them with others more 
pleaſant and entertaining. But we ſeem to be of 


quite different Diſpoſitions; to feed upon the 


worſt, and indulge our ſelves in Peeviſhneſs and 
Spightt. 
„ 
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only the foul and corrupt Blood, and let all the | 
good alone; like Miſers, that put off their beſt | 
their Play-things from them, throw all the reſt in- 
to the Fire, for very Rage and Vexation. Thus | 
upon every little Miſchance, we teaze and torment | 


our ſelves, and for the Loſs of a Trifle, ceaſc to | 
enjoy, nay, perfectly forget and overlook all that | 


16. 


Of W 18D ow. 
Spight. We are like Cupping-glaſſes, that draw 


Wine, and keep the worſt for their own drinking; 
like froward Children, who, if you take one of 


we have {till left. Nay, ſome there are, ſuch un- 


thankful, ſuch ungodly, ſuch unreaſonable Crea- | 
tures, that you ſhall hear them call themſelves un- | 


fortunate in every thing, and tell you they never 
knew what Happineſs or Succeſs was; inſomuch 


that with theſe Wretches one Ounce of Adverſi- 


ty gives more Pain, and provokes more Complaints | 


than ten Thouſand times as much Proſperity EX» 


cites Gratitude or ſenſible Satisfaction. 


Another good Expedient in theſe Circumſtances | 


would be to look abroad into the World a little, 
and there obſerve the infinite Multitudes of Men 


whoſe Condition is more grievous, more lament- | | 
able than our own; to think ſeriouſly, and com- 
pare our ſelves with the many Thouſands who en- 


vy what we repine at, and would think themſelves 


very happy to exchange and be in our Caſe. 


M ben thou art bending under Fortune's Frown, 

Obſerve the Ills that preſs thy Neighbour down, | 

And from his heavier Load learn to ſuſtain thy | 
0WN. 


' Cum tibi diſpliceat rerum fortuna tuarum, 


Alterius ſpecta, quo ſit diſcrimine pejor. 


Theſe | 
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Theſe querulous People would do well to con- Chap. 7. 
> | fider, and, if they pleaſe, to practiſe that Saying " YY 
t |. of a wiſe Man; That if the Calamities of all 
1 Mankind ſhould be brought together, and laid in 

one common Heap, and afterwards an equal Divi- 
ſion be made out of all theſe, to every one in par- 
s | ticular, the Generality of People would find them- 
t | fclyes bid to their Loſs ; and the Diſadvantages 
o | of ſuch a Diſtribution as this, would effectually 
diſcover the Injuſtice of their preſent Melancholy 
- | and Reſentment, when they complain of hard U- 
- | fage, who have leſs of Misfortune than comes to 
- | their Share, upon a ſtrict and impartial Dividend. 


Alfter all theſe Admonitions, we may ſay with "7: 
h great Truth, That there are two very powerful 
i- | Remedies yet behind; and ſuch as are of wondrous 


s | Force and Succeſs againſt all manner of Sufferings 
- | and Calamities. Though indeed theſe two do both 
| amount to one and the ſame, and differ chiefly ac- 

s | cording to the Difference of the Perſons that ap- 
e, | ply them: wiz. Cuſtom and Prad ice for the groſs, 
nj and ignorant, and vulgar Capacities, and Medita- 
- | tion for the wiſe and conſiderate. Both of them 
| obtain their intended Effect by the Help of Time, 
»- | which is indeed the beſt Reſtorative, the ſureſt 
fs | andmoſt common Healer of all our inward Wounds. 
Only it is not applied by all alike; for the Wiſe 
are before-hand, and prevent their Miſeries by Pre- 
meditation; the weaker Vulgar have a more ex- 
penſive and painful Cure, and that which in the 
others is Foreſight, is in theſe Experience. That 

| Cuſtom produces wonderful Effects we ſec moſt 
manifeſtly, and every Day proves it by ten Thou- 

: lind Inſtances; inſomuch that what at firſt Peng 
ſe } e 
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ed to be inſuperable and inſupportable, grows in 
proceſs of Time very tolerable and eaſy. Your 
Gally-Slaves, when firſt put on board, wring their 
Hands, and Sighs, and Tears, and Cres, are all 
their Muſick ; but their Chains grow ſofter by de- 
grees, and by that time they have plied the Oar 


one Quarter of a Year, who more chearful and 


18. 
Foreſight. 


merry than they? Men that have never uſed the 
Sea tremble with Fear, when they weigh Anchor, 
even in the calmeſt Weather; and yet the Mari- 
ners will laugh and ſing in a Storm. The young 


Widow is inconſolable upon the Loſs of her Huſ- 


band, and thinks of nothing but Sorrow and De- 
ſpair for the Remainder of her Days; but a very 
few Months aſſwage this violent Paſſion, and the 
Concern wears off ſo faſt, that before the Vear of 
Mourning comes about, tis odds but you find her 
in the Arms of a ſecond Bridegroom. Thus Time 
and Practice overcome all things, and the greateſt 
Grievance in moſt of our Diſaſters, is, that they 
are new and uncouth; but all that abates of itſelf, 


and a little Converſation and better Acquaintance Ez 


reconciles us very well to them. | 
Now Meditation and provident Thought hath | 
the very ſame Efficacy with wiſe Men, that Senſe 


and Smart have upon weaker. For by repreſent- | 


ing Matters frequently to themſelves, the Images | 


are ſo lively, and the Impreſſions ſo ſtrong, tha | 


the very Realities themſelves could ſcarce affect 


them more. Thus the Things that are not, are 


render'd as common and familiar, as though oy 


were. * hal the Vuigar make light and eaſy by 


* Qua alii div patiendo levia faciunt, ſapiens Jevia facit diu 
eogitando. 


long 
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long Suffering , the wiſe Man ſoftens to himſelf by Chap. 7. 
long Thinking. Let us then fit down, and take an 7 
exact Account of our Fortunes: Let us conſider 
the Nature of all thoſe Accidents which are capa- 
ble of giving us any Diſquiet; and let us reflect 
with our ſelves the worſt, moſt diſmal, moſt in- 
ſupportable that can poſſibly befal us; whether it 
be Sickneſs or Poverty, Flight or Baniſnment, In- 
jjurics and Affronts, Diſgrace or Reproach; and 

cxamine in all this whole black Catalogue, what 
| there is conſiſtent with Nature, and what contra- 
ry to it. Foreſight is therefore an admirable Pre- 
ſervative againſt all manner of Misfortunes, becauſe 
by this Attention of Mind we have formed the 
» | whole Thing in our Imaginations before, and ſo 
f | they cannot make any mighty Alteration in us, 
r when they come in good carneſt. And this is ſo 
e | conſiderable a Point gained, that you rarely find 
k any great Harm done by Calamities, except upon 
y | the Parties who ſuffer themſelves to be ſurprized 
, by them. Meditation and Reaſoning is the very 


e | Temper of the Soul; this ſteels and hardens it, 
fortifies it againſt Aſſaults, and renders it impene- 
h | rtrable againſt all that can attempt to wound or 
e | break it. Let the Accident be never ſo grievous, 
t- | yet the Man that ſtands upon his Guard, and puts 
es | Himſelf in a Poſture to receive it, 1 but little 
ax | by it. * Vhena Calamity is foreſeen, the Blow is 
& | broken; and whatever was long expected, is leſs felt 
re | Then it comes, lays Seneca. 
y | Now the Method of attaining to this wiſe and 
by | profitable Foreſight, is firſt to convince our ſelves, 
lin | a * Premeditati mali mollis ictus venit. Quicquid expecta. 


tum eſt diu, levius accedit. 
ne ; | and 
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Bock. IL. and be very duly ſenſible how craggy and rough a 
SY Standing Nature hath placed us in; that nothing 


Of W1sDow. 


1s ſtable in this World, but we and all about us 
totter, and are in perpetual Danger of falling; that 
whatever hath happened to another Man, might! 


every jot as well happen to us; and the Fate which 


hangs over every Head, may fall down, and cruſh | 
any; and in all our Defigns and Undertakings, | 
carefully to form to our ſelves the Diſappointments | 
and Inconveniences to which they are any way li- 


able; that ſo, if any of theſe ſhall afterwards fall 


to our Lot, we may not be confounded, as if ſome 
{trange thing had happen'd to us. Alas! how in- | 


| finitely do we cheat and fool our ſelves, by pro- 


poſing only the fair and inviting Side, and turning 
all the diſcouraging Circumſtances out of fight? 
How miſerably do we betray our want of Judg- 


ment, by never conſidering, that our Neighbour's 


Misfortunes To-day, may be ours before To-mor- | 
row; that we are by no means exempt, and out 
of reach. But how fooliſhly do they argue, who 
prefer a blind Fool-hardineſs before it, and pre- 
tend that a Compuration of probable Accidents 
would diſcourage and put a ſtop to all Action? As 
if a Man might not be prudent without Deſpon- 
dency, nor diſtruſt Fortune without Irreſolution, 
and Cowardice, and panick Fear. Whereas, if | 
we would repreſent Things to our ſelves, accord- 
ing as they really are, and as Reaſon directs, we 
ſhould be ſo far from Surprize at Croſſes and Diſ- 
appointments, that it would rather appear Matter 
of Wonder and Aſtoniſhment, that ſo very few 
befal us, in compariſon of what we had Ground 
enough to expect; and when ſo many Accidents 
| are 
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are always dogging us cloſe at the Heels, that they Chap. 7. 
1 ſhould be ſo long before they overtake us; and WWY 
when they have us in their Clutches, and we lie at 
their Mercy, that they ſhould not treat us more 

| ruggedly than the Generality of them do. For 

he that ſees another Perſon's ill Fortune, and re- 

' gards it as a thing ſo uſual and common, that his 

* own Turn may very probably be next, this Man 

is armed againſt it, and hath vanquiſh'd his Foe be- 

fore he makes his Approaches. Nothing in theſe 

i | Caſes ſhould be left unconſider'd, and it is very ad- 

viſable to reckon upon the worſt; thus Events will 


nend upon us, and a great Part of what comes 
Will be clear Gains. But it is fooliſh to fink under 

S a Misfortune, and think to excuſe one's Weak- 
; neſs, by alledging, We never imagined Matters 


would be ſo bad. It is a very common Saying, 
; | That when a Man is ſurprized, he is half beaten, 
and then by the Rule of Contraries, a Man fore- 
armed is worth two others. A wiſe Prince will 
make Preparations for War in the Times of pro- 
foundeſt Peace; a skilful Sailor lays in freſh Tackle 
and all manner of Proviſions for the weathering a 
\, | Storm, and refitting after it, before he ſets fail out 
of Port: For when the Miſchief is actually upon 
us, *tis too late to provide againſt it. Beſides, there 
s this farther Advantage attends a Premeditation, 
4. ] chat let a thing be never ſo difficult in itſelf, every 
Man finds himſelf dextrous to a wonder, in Mat- 
c. bers that he hath been a great while prepared for; 
Preſence of Mind, Prudence in Choice, and Bold- 
neſs in Execution, give infinite Advantage in ſuch 
wy | Caſes, and almoſt inſure the Succeſs. Whereas on 
the other hand there is nothing ſo obvious and eaſy in 
| It's 
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Book IT. its own Nature, but Men are confounded and at 1 
WY los, if they be utterly unacquainted with it. 


* This therefore ſhould be our conſtant Care, That 
nothing. happen unlook'd for , becauſe the being new 


and ſlrange to us, is really a very great Aggravation 


of any Accident whatſoever. Thus much I eaſily 
perſuade my ſelf, that were we in any tolerable 
Degree ſo provident as we might and ought to be, 
all that Amazement and Perplexity would be ſaved, 
which we ſo commonly ſee in the World: For 
what is it that confounds thee; Man? You ex- 
pected the thing, and it is come upon you; Aſto- 
niſhment is not the Effect of having our Expecta- 
tions anſwered, but the direct contrary. Let us 
thereſore order our àffairs ſo conſiderately, that it 


may never be in the Power of Fortune to ſuprize 


us; let us ſtand upon our Guard, diſcover things 
at a diſtance, and obſerve how they make their 
Approaches to us. The Mind ſbould be fortified 
againſt all that can poſſibly happen, that we may be 


able to ſay with that Zero in the Poet; 


No Terror to my View, 

No fright ful Face of Danger can be new. 

Inur d to ſuffer, and reſolv'd to dare, 

The worſt that Fate can do, hath been my 
early Care. 

Mr. Dr ypex. 


Id videndum ne quid inopinatum fit nobis, quia omnia no- 
vitate g raviora ſunt. 


4 Animus adverſus omnia firmandus, ut dicere poſſimus, 
Non ulla laborum 
O Virgo, nova mi facies, inopinave ſurgit. 

Omnia præcepi, atque animo mecum ipſe peregi. 


* ou 
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* You foretel theſe things now, I have told them to 

my ſelf long ago; ¶ have all along contemplated them 
for I conſidered I was Man, and made proviſion a- 
| gainft all that could poſſibly befal me as ſuch. 
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Obedience to the Laws, Compliance with 


the Cu ftoms, and Obſervance of the 


Ceremonies in u ſe e. How, and 7 in what 
t 

; Senſe nece ſſe ary. 

. [THAT a Man is in compariſon of a Beaſt, 
4 the ſame is a wiſe Man in compariſon of a 


„ Fool; and as the Qualities, ſo likewiſe the Me- 
| thods of ordering and managing them reſemble one 
another. The wild Beaſts, and ſuch as live by 
Prey, will not ſuffer themſelves to be taken, nor 

| willingly ſubmit to the Diſcipline and Government 
of Man; they cither flee from his Preſence, and 
hide themſelves in Dens and Coverts, or grow en- 


14 


nged, and make at him, if he offer to come near 


. them; fo that a Mixture of Arms and Antificc, of 
| Fraud and Force, is neceſſary to tame and make 
| them tractable: Juſt thus is Folly reſtive againſt 
| Reaſon, deaf and inflexible to Wiſdom; it runs 
wild, grows peeviſh and angry, and more extrava- 


no- 


* Tu hodie iſta denuncias; ego ſemper denunclav. Homi- 
dem paravi ad humana. 


Vol. II. Hbh gantly 
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Book II. gantly fooliſh, when mild Inſtructions, gentle Re. 
— proofs, and cool Arguments endeavour to reclaim 
it; ſo that Means more forcible are neceſſary; it 
muſt be managed and ſubdued, taken ſhort, and 
kept in Awe, and affrighted into Obedience, that | 
by theſe terrifying and compulſive Methods, it 
may at laſt be brought to hand, and ſubmit to Di- 
| ſcipline and Inſtruction. Now the proper Courſe | 
of eſſecting this Reformation, is by ſome over- 
bearing Authority, ſome Power whoſe Severity 
may be perpetually thundering in its Ears, and 
whoſe amazing Splendor may be ever flaſhing in 
its Eyes, and, like ſome God in human Shape, 
command Submiſſion and Compliance. For, as 
is well obſerved, * Nothing but Authority can pre- 
wail with Fools, to make any tolerable Advances to. | 
ward Wiſdom. The Efficacy of this is very often 
-" ſeen in the ſudden compoſing of Mutinies, and 
Management of the Rabble, by the Addreſs and 
Credit of ſome one Perſon of Reputation and E. 
minence; and proves, that the People are to be 
led by the Perſuaſion of others, much better than 
guided by their own Judgment: A very lively and 
beautiful Deſcription whereof, Virgil preſents us 
with in that Similitude ; 


+ As when in Tumults riſe th irnoble Crowd, 
Swift are their Motions, and their Tongues are loud; 


* Sola Authoritas eſt, quz cogit ſtultos, ut ad ſapientiam 
ſeſtinent. 
. + Veluti magno in populo, cum | ſepe coorta = 
Seditio, Cakes animis ignobile vulgus. 
_ Jamque Faces & Saxa volant, Furor Arma miniſtrat. 
Tum Pietate gravem ac Mento ſi forte Virum quem 
Conſpexere, ſilent, arrectiſque auribus aſtant, 
Ie regit dictis animos & pettora miles. E x. Lis. : | 
4 | 
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Aud Stones and Brands in rattling Vollies fly; Chap. 8. 
Aud all the ruſtick Arms that Fury can ſupply: 8 

If then ſome grave and pious Man appear, 

They buſh their Noiſe, and lend a liſ'ning Ear; 

He ſooths with ſober Words their angry Mood, 

And quenches their innate Deſire of Blood. 
Mr. DayDeEN 


The greateſt thing this World can ſhew is Au- 
: thority. This is the Image of the divine Power, 
a Meſſenger and Deputy from Heaven. If this 
Deputation (as to Men) be ſovereign, and imme- 
diately under God, we call it Majeſty; if it be ſub- 
ordinate to any human Power, we then call it (in 
a more peculiar and reſtrained Senſe of the Word) 
Authority. And this is ſupported upon two Baſes, 
Admiration and Fear; both which muſt go toge- 
ther, and jointly contribute to the keeping it up. 
| Now this Majeſty and Authority is principally and 
properly in the Perſon of the ſupreme Governor, 
the Prince, and Lawgiver, and in him it lives, and 
moves, and acts, in its utmoſt Vigor. The next 
Degree of it, is, when lodged in his Commands, 
Orders, and Decrees, that is, in the Law, which 
is a Prince's Maſter- piece, and the nobleſt Copy 
of that incommunicable Majeſty, whereof him- 
{elf is the Original; and by this Law it is, that 
Fools are reduced from Evil, informed in Good, 
4 | governcd and led to know and do, what is conve- 
nient for their own, and neceſſary for the publick 
Intereſt. Thus you ſee in ſhort, of what Weight 
amd Efficacy Authority and Laws are to the World; 
„bow neceſſary, and how beneficial to the preſent 
* | anions, and the greateſt part of Mankind. 
4 H h h 2 This 
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but there is another, which comes neareſt of any 


C . 


3 
Law and 


Cu/tom 


compared, 


Of W 15Domw. 
This Authority is ſtated, fix'd and agreed upon; 


up to it, commonly called Cuſtom ; a very power- 
ful, but withal a very poſitive and imperious Mi- 


ſtreſs. This Power is all gain'd by Encroachment 


and Uſurpation, by Treachery and Force; it gets 
Footing by Inches, and ſteals in upon the World 
inſenſibly. The Beginnings of it are fmall and 


imperceptible, gentle and humble, and frequently 
owing to Mens Tameneſs or Neglect; their La- 
zineſs and Vielding; the Influence of Example, 


and the Blindneſs of Inconſideration; but when it 
hath once taken root, and is fix d by Time, it 
puts on a ſtern domineering Look, iſſues out its Or- 
ders, plays the Tyrant, and will be obſerved: It is 
to no purpoſe then to argue for Liberty and Right; 
no Man is ſuffered to ſpeak, to move, to look, in 
contradiction to ſuch an Eſtabliſhment. It ſtops 
your Mouth with Poſſeſſion and Precedent 3 which 


indeed are its proper and only Pleas of Title; grows 


great and more eminenx, the farther it goes; and 
like Rivers, enlarges its Name and Channel by 


rowling ; inſomuch, that even, when the Miſchiefs 


and Inconvenience of its ſtill prevailing are mani- 
feſt, yet is it not ſafe to reduce it to its firſt infant 
State; and Men are oftentimes better adviſes in 
ſuffering under it, than in attempting to diſuſe or 
reverſe it. 

If now we compare theſe two togerherz it will 


be found, that Law and Cuſtom eſtabliſh their Au- 


thority by very different Methods. Cuſtom creeps 
upon us by little and little, by Length of Time, 
by gentle and acceptable Means, by the Favour and 


wn. Conſent, or at leaſt vith the Approbation 


of 
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of the Majority; and its Beginning, Growth, Eſta- Chap. 8: 
bliſhment, are all from the People. The Law ad- 


mits none of theſe flow Proceedings; it is born 
at once, and in full Perfection; comes to Vigor 
and Maturity in a Moment; it marches out with 
Authority and Power, and receives its Efficacy 
from the ſupreme Commander it depends not al- 
ways upon the good liking of the Subjects, but is 
frequently full fore againſt their Wills; and yet 
prevails, and takes place, though burdenſome and 
ungrateful to them. This laſt Conſideration is the 
Reaſon, why ſome have compared Law to a Ty- 
rant, and Cuſtom to a King. Again, Cuſtom, 
though otherwiſe never ſo engaging, yet never pro- 
poſes Rewards or Penalties: But the Law pro- 


pounds both, and to be ſure threatens Penalties up- 


on the Diſobedient at leaſt. Vet, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe Differences, the Matter is ſo order'd that 


| theſe two are frequently capable, either of ſtrength- 


ning, and mutually aſſiſting, or of deſtroying and 
overchrowing each other. For Cuſtom, though in 
Strictneſs it be only upon Sufferance, yet when 
countenanc'd and publickly allowed by the Prince, 
will be ſtill more firm and ſecure; and the Law 
likewiſe gets Ground upon the People, and ſtands 


faſter by means of Poſſeſſion, and long Uſage. On 


the contrary, Cuſtom will be quaſh'd by a Law 
prohibiting the Countenance of it; and a Law 


Vill go down the Stream, and be loſt to all the 


Purpoſes and Effects of it, if a contrary Cuſtom 
be connived at. Thus, I fay, they may interfere 
to the Prejudice of each other; but uſually they 


go hand in hand, and are in reality almoſt the ſame 
| thing) conſider d under different reſpects: The 


H h h 3 wiſer 
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wiſer and more diſcerning Men conſidering that az 
a Law, which the Ignorant and Vulgar, who 


9 
22 
- 


9 


have little Notions of a Legiſlative Power, or its ö 


4. 
Different 
— 
Ci ſtomt. 


does not fall fo directly within the Compaſs of our | 
preſent Argument, I ſhall paſs it over at preſem, 
and confine my ſelf to the Head of Civil Com- 
merce; in which alone Cuſtoms, properly ſo ca- 
led, are uſed to take place; and where the Matter 


Sanctions, obſerve purely as a thing Cuſtomary, 
and becauſe it hath been in uſe, without attending 
how it came to be ſo. | 


The ſtrange Variety of Laws and Cuſtoms, which 


have obtained in the World, and the Extravagance | 


of ſome of them, is really prodigious. It is ſcarce 
poſſible to think of any Imagination ſo whimſical 
and odd, but ſome Country or other hath received 


it as a Cuſtom, or eſtabliſh'd it by a Law. I wil 
give my ſelf the trouble of inſtancing in ſever 
upon this occaſion, to convince thoſe, who per- 
haps cannot eaſily ſuffer themſeves to be perſuaded 
how much Truth there is in this Obſervation. 
And here, not ta inſtance in Religion, which in 


the idolatrous and leſs civiliz'd Countries eſpecially, 


hath had groſſer Deceits, more abominable Abſur- 


dities, and more amazing Variety of theſe, than 


any other Subject whatſoever ; yer, becauſe it 


being exceeding obvious to every Underſtanding, 
it is ſo much the more aſtoniſhing, that Men ſhould 


be carried into ſuch Extravagances. Now thoſe, 


which I think maſt remarkable, and fit to be men- 
tioned, are ſuch as follow. The reputing it an In- 


ſtance of Affection and Duty, when Parents live 


to a certain term of Vears, for their Children to 


ill, and to eat them; In Inns and other publick Þ 
E Houſes 


Obedience to Laws and Cu floms. 83 3 4 


Houſes of Accommodation, inſtead of diſcharging Chap. 8. 
the Reckoning with Money, to lend their Wives 
and Daughters to the Hoſt for Payment; The ha- 
ving Wives in common; The ſetting up publick 
Stews for young Men; The eſteeming it honour- 
able for Women to be common, and wearing Tufts 
and Fringe at their Garments, by way of Boaſt 
and Glory, to ſignify the Number of their Gal- 
lants; The ſuffering ſingle Women to abandon 
themſelves to all Manner of Filthineſs, and pub- 
lickly to procure Abortions when with Child; but 
of all married Women requiring the ſtriqteſt Cha- 
ſtity, and Fidelity to their Husbands imaginable 3 
7 The marrying of Men to one another; The Wo- 


„ i 0 9 Wo OY ow” on” 8 


d men going to War, and engaging in Battel along 
n. | with their Husbands; Wives dying, and laying 
in violent Hands upon themſelves, either at the In- 


„ ſtant, or very quickly after the Death of their 
r. Husbands; The allowing Widows a Liberty of 
an marrying again, provided their former Husbands 
it died by a violent Death, but if otherwiſe, then 
ur debarring them of that Privilege. Inveſting Huſ- 
nt, bands with an abſolute, unlimited, uncontroulable 
m. Power over their Wives; to divorce them at Plea- 
a ſure, without being obliged to ſhew Cauſe; to 
ter ſell them off, if they bring no Children; to kill 
Ig, them without any manner of Provocation, merely 
uld by virtue of this difpotick Power, and the Rela- 
le, F tion the Wife ſtands in to him, and to borrow af- 


en: terwards from other People; Women to bear Chil- 
In- dren without any manner of Terror, or Complaint; ; 
we ] Killing their Children, becauſe they are not hand- . 
to fome, nor beautiful in Complexion; not well-Fea- - » 


ck | tured, crooked, or ill ſhap'd, or without affigning , 5 
ſes Hhh4 any OI 
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Book II. any Reaſon at all; The feeding altogether upon 
WY Man's-Fleſh; the eating Fleſh and Fiſh quite raw; 


3 
Cuſtoms 
examined 


endjudg d. 


The lodging Perſons of all Ages and Sexes indiſ. 
ferently, to the Number of ten or twelve together; 
Making the putting their Finger down to the 
Ground, and afterwards pointing with it up to 
Heaven, the common Form of Salutation; Turn- 
ing their Back upon the Perſon they addreſs, and 
make a Civility to, and taking it for a conſtant Rule, 
never to look at the Perſon to whom you deſign Ho- 
nour and Reſpect; Obſerving it as a Mark of Du- 
ty to gather up the Spittle of Princes in their 


Hands; Never ſpeaking to the King, but through 


a long Trunk; never cutting the Hair or Nails 
during their whole Lives; To ſhave the Hair on 


one Side, and pare the Nails of one Hand, but 


never to do it of the other; The boring Holes in the 
Cheeks, and other Parts of the Face, to wear Pen- 
dants and Jewels at, and the ſame at the Breaſts and 
Nipples; Abſolutely to deſpiſe Death, to welcome 
it with Feaſting and Joy, to contend and quarrel 
for it, nay, to plead and ſue for it in publick, as if 
it were ſome remarkable Dignity, or extraordina- 
ry Favour, and to look upon the granting theſe 
Suits, and being preferred before other Competi- 
tors in them, as a ſingular Honour; The eſteem- 
ing it the moſt honourable way of diſpoſing their 
dead Bodies, and much more glorious than any 
Burials, to be eaten up of Dogs, and Fowls of 
the Air, and to be boiled or baked, dried and 
unded to Powder, and that Duſt mingled with 
Fr 's ordinary Drink. 
Now, whatever Diverſion the relating ſuch 
Cuſtoms as theſe, or whatever wonder it may cre- 


ate, : 
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ate, yet if we come a little cloſer to the Matter, Chap. 8. 
and once undertake to paſs a Judgment upon 
them, all then is Noiſe and Scuffle, eager and 
' endleſs Quarrel. The Common People are ſo 
orver- run with Prepoſſeſſion and Pedantick Folly, 
that they, according to their uſual Wiſdom, run 

all down at a Venture; and without more ado, 

condemn every thing for Barbarous and Brutiſh, 
| which is not juſt according to their own Palate, 
that is, which does not agree with the received 

Practice and Cuſtom of their own Country. For 

they, never looking Abroad, nor underſtanding 

| what is done there, can ſce no manner of Reaſon, 
; | why their own local Uſages at Home, ſhould not 
be the only, and unalterable Standard of Truth, 


and Juſtice, and Decency, all the World over. It 

you endeavour to infuſe ſome larger Notions of 
theſe Matters, by telling them, that other People 

| of their Capacity are even with them; that they 
: are every jot as much out of Conceit with our 
| | Methods, as we can be with theirs; they cut you 
f | ſhort immediately, by replying, Tow may /ce by 
- that, how barbarous and brutiſh they are; which is 
e | but laying the ſame Thing over again, and here 
- | they reſolve to ſtick. But now a wiſe Man is more 
. reſerved, and allows a greater Latitude he gives 
r them a fair Hearing at leaſt, and does not deter- 
mine haſtily, for fear of too much Warmth, and 


0 vwronging his Judgment; and he is certainly in the 
d Right; for there are really a great many Laws 
h | and Ulages, which, at firſt Sight, appear inſuffe- 

| rably barbarous, contrary to all the Notions of 
h Humanity and ſound Reaſon, and yet if they were 
- | ſoherly conſidered, (all Paſſion and Prejudice a- 
» | part) 
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Book II. part) if they did not fo far approve themſelves to 


our Judgment, as to be allow'd Juſt and Good, 
yet it would be found that they are not deſtitute 
of all Colour of Reaſon; but have a great deal to 


be ſaid in their Vindication and Arguments plau- | 


ſible enough to excuſe other Men's Practice, 
though not enough to recommend them to our 
own. 

Let us now, for Inſtance, make the Experiment 
in thoſe two firſt mentioned, which, I muſt con- 
feſs, ſeem extremely odd, and the moſt diſtant 


that can be, from all the Apprehenſions we com- 


monly entertain of the Duty and Affection we 
owe to thoſe who brought us into the World, 


and were at the Trouble and Expence of our Su- 


ſtenance and Education. Theſe Cuſtoms then are 
the killing one's Parents, when they come into 
ſuch particular Circumſtances, and eating their 


dead Bodies. The People who receive this Cu- 
ſtom, look upon it as the higheſt Teſtimony of 


Piety and Reſpect; the laſt and fulleſt Proof of 


their Tenderneſs and ſincere Affection. The great 
Deſign they have in it is Compaſſion to their old 


decrepid Parents, whom they think themſelves un- 


der the ſtritteſt Obligations to deliver from a ſtate 


of Miſery and Infirmity; a State that render 


them not only utterly Uſeleſs to themſelves, and 
to every-body elſe, but even a Trouble and a Bur- 
then; a State of Languiſhing and Decay, of Un- 
eaſineſs and Pain; that makes Life a Wearinels 


and a Torment to themſelves, and all about them; 


and therefore they think that Death, which gives 


them Eaſe and Reſt, and puts them paſt ſuffering 


any more, a very profitable Exchange „ a Gan 
which 


w <8 7. & T7 


a T 
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” hich they might be glad to chuſe, and thankful Chap. 8. 
for receiving. When they have done them this Y 


Earth, to corrupt, and become Food for Worms; 


Kindneſs (as they eſteem it) the next Proof of 


their dutiful Regard, is to give them the moſt ho- 


nourable Burial in their Power ; And for this Pur- 


poſe they make their own Bodies their Repoſitory z 


841 


lodging theſe Carkaſſes and precious Relicks in 


their own Bowels; thus in ſome Meaſure convey- 


ing a new Life, and recruiting their periſh'd Na- 


ture, by digeſting and turning to Nouriſhment, 
this dead Fleſh of their Parents, and Tranſubſtan- 
tiating it into their own living Fleſh. Theſe Rea- 
ſons are not ſo very Contemptible; at leaſt, I am 


apt to believe, they may ſomewhat abate that De- 


teſtation, which the Prejudice of a contrary Opi- 
nion is apt to produce in the generality of People. 


A Man that conſiders impartially, will, I believe, 
allow, that the Perſons who have been brought 


up to this Cuſtom, may think it ſo plauſible a one, 


that it will not be eaſy to bring them off from it; 
nay, that it may appear in the Eyes of theſe Per- 
ſons, a horrible Cruelty and Abomination, to ſee 
their Aged Parents lie languiſhing before their 
Eyes, in the midſt of Sickneſs and Pain, and faint 
Strugghngs for the wretched Remnants of Life; 


without any kind Hand to do the good Office of 


ſetting them at Reſt. And when declining Nature 
hath finiſh'd its own Courſe, it is no hard Matter 
to imagine, that theſe People ſhould with Relu- 


Etancy and Horror, Interr theſe Spoils of thoſe 


who gave them Being ; that they might think it a 
Negle& and a Reproach to caſt thoſe Remains 
they ſo dearly love into a Hole, to rot in the 


that 
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Book II. that this is the greateſt Diſregard they can poſſibly 


be guilty of, and a very ill Expreſſion of Tender. 
neſs and Duty. 

And that this Suppoſition is not ſo very much 
out of the way, we have plain matter of Fact to 
prove: For Darius made the Experiment, and | 
found it to be exactly as I have put the Caſe. He 


firſt demanded of ſome Grecians, upon what 


Terms they would be content to take the Indian 
Cuſtom of eating the Bodies of their deceaſed Pa- 
rents; and their Anſwer was; What! do ſo bar- 
barous a Thing, as eat our own Fathers? We 
could not do it at any Rate! Then again he at- 
tempted to perſuade the Indians, that they would 


burn the Bodies of their Parents, after the man- 


ner of the Grecians; and he found theſe a great 


deal more averſe to his Propoſal, and more diffi- 
cult to be perſuaded, than the other. Give me 
leave here only to add one Inſtance more of Men's 
different ways of Reaſoning in a trifling Matter, 
and ſuch. as only concerns Decency and Civility. 
A Man that uſed to wipe his Noſe upon his Fjn- 
gers, being reproved for ſo unmannerly a Frick; 
deſired in his own Vindication, to know, what 
Privilege that filthy Excrement had above all the 


_ reſt, that we muſt pay it the Reſpect of a fine 


Handkerchief; and then, as if it were ſome valua- 


ble Treaſure, wrap it up cloſe, and carry it in 


one's Pocket: That in all Reaſon this ſhould ra- 
ther turn one's Stomach, and give Offence, than 
throwing it carelefly away. Thus you ſee how 
few Things there arc, for which ſome probable 
Reaſon may not be alledged; and this ſhould be 2 
Warning to us, not to condemn 'Things haſtily 


and 


2 
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ble; no Man can conceive caſily, how abſolute of Cufon. 
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% — 8. 
and raſhly, but to conſider both ſides of the Que 


ſtion. 

But after all, the Power of Cuſtom is incredi- The 1 
and uncontrouled an Authority it exerciſes over 
Mankind. He that called it a Second Nature, 
came far ſhort of the Truth; for it is equal, it is 
ſuperior to Nature; it even contends with, it tri- 
umphs over Nature. Whence, I pray, comes it 
to paſs that Fathers never fall in Love with their 
own Daughters, though never ſo charming and 
defirable Creatures? Or why are Siſters ſeldom or 
never ſmitten with their own Brothers, though 
infinitely handſomer, better accompliſh'd, and 
more engaging than Strangers? This Reſervation 
and Coldneſs does not properly proceed from Na- 
ture; ſhe makes no ſuch Diſtinctions; theſe are 


the Effects of general Cuſtoms, and poſitive Laws, 


who forbid ſuch Mixtures, pronounce them ſcan- 
dalous and horrid, inceſtuous and wicked; bur a- 
gain, I ſay, theſe Characters are fix d by divine or 
human Inſtitutions; for Nature knows no ſuch 
Thing as Inceſt, nor condemns any * let 
the Line or Relation be what it will. 

This is ſufficiently plain from Scripture, not on- 
ly if we conſider the Children and firſt Deſcen- 


dants of Adam, whoſe Caſe made the Thing un- Gen. ii 


avoidable. But obſerve the Marriages and Rela- xx. wu 
tion of Abraham and Nahor, and the Deſcendants Es. = ry 
from them; the Matches of rae! and Jacob; the Levit. 
Fat of Judah, one of the twelve Patriarchs; 1 
Amram the Father of Moſes; and other holy and xxii. 30. 
eminent Perſons. It was indeed the Law of Mo- 2, Sm. 


Xili. 13. 
fes, which prohibited. theſe Mixtures within the 1 Kings i. 
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Book II. neareſt Degrees: 


Of WIS SOM. 


And yet this very Law Diſpen- 
ſed with that Rule in certain Caſes, not only in 
the Collateral Line, that of taking the Brother's 
Wife for Inſtance; which was an expreſs Com. 
mand, and not barely an Indulgence, but between 
Brother and Siſter of the half Blood; nay, even 
in a Right Line of Alliance, as betwixt the Son 
and his Father's Wife; for as to a right Line in 
Blood, this indeed ſeems a Crime againſt Nature, 
and the Example of Lot can give no Countenance 
to it, whatever Excuſes ſome great Men have 


found for his Daughters, who ſeem to have done 


this for the ſake of preſerving Mankind, which in 
the Conſternation they were then in upon the De. 


ſtruction of Sodom, they thought all extirpated 


but themſelves. But the Law of Nature is an 


Original Law, and Eternal one too, ſuch as none 


but God can diſpenſe with, and ſuch as we never 
find any Example of his having ever diſpenſed 
with. Bur then, as for ſuch Inceſts as are Acci- 
dental, and Ignorant, and Involuntary, tis very 
like Tertullian s Complaint may be too true, That 
the World is full of them. 

Farther yet; Cuſtom commits a Violence upon 
the Rules of Nature, and overbears them; wit- 
neſs that daily practice of Phyſicians, who fre- 
quently forſake the Theory, and ſet aſide what 
Art and Reaſon do both concur in, ſo far as the 
Rules and Grounds of their Profeſſion can diſco- 
ver or direct ; and take a different Courſe with 
their Patients, in deference to Experience, and 
common Succeſs : Witneſs again thoſe People, 
who have wrought a perfect Change in their Con- 
ſtitutions, even ſo as to Eat, nay to live upon Poi- 
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ſon, Spiders and Ants, Lizards and Toads, as ſe- Chap. 8. 


veral whole Nations are ſaid to do in the Indies. 
Cuſtom does likewiſe ſtupify our Senſes, and alter 
the Temper of the Organ, and the Quality of 
the Impreſſion, and the Report made from it. 
To this Purpoſe are the Accounts we read of 
thoſe People, who dwell near the Cataracts of the 


River Nile; and indeed a Mill- pool, or a Steeple, 
or a Brazier's Shop, will in Proportion have the 


fame Effect; and, if you give Credit to ſome old 
Philoſophers, all the World are deaf to the Mu- 
ſick of the Spheres, which is nothing clſe bur the 
different Motions of the ſeveral Orbs turning 
round upon their own Axis, and variouſly juſtling 
and interfering with one another. In one word, 
the great and Maſter-workmanſhip of Cuſtom is, 
that it ſubdues and conquers Nature, vanquiſhes 


every Difficulty 3. makes thoſe things eaſy by de- 


grees, which ſeemed unattainable and impoſſible 


and the bitterneſs of Pain and ſuffering it wears 


out, and ſoftens, till at laſt our Complaints ceaſe, 
and we are reconciled even to our Miſeries them- 


ſelves. Nay, it does not only produce Content, 


and lay aſleep the ſenſitive Soul, but it manages 


and domineers over the Rational one too; and ex- 


ercifes a moſt unjuſt and arbitrary Power over our 
Imaginations and Judgments. It makes and un- 


makes at Pleaſure: Gives and takes away Reputa- 
tion and Eſteem without, nay, ſometimes againſt 
| Reaſon. It brings Notions in Philoſophy, in Re- 
| ſigion, in Politicks, Opinions and Ceremonies , 


Faſhions and Modes of living into Credit, though 


| they be never ſo fantaſtical and extravagant, never 
ſo uncouth and diſtant from what Reaſon and 


Judg- 
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Of WISs DOM. 


Book IF judgment would teach and approve. Nor is its 1 


Tyranny leſs formidable in the contrary Extreme; 
for it as frequently does great Wrong, to Things 1 


in themſelves Noble, and worthy of univerſal Ad. 


vantage, by diſparaging and leſſening of them, | 

and even bringing them into Neglect, and univer- | | 

fal Contempt. So unreaſonably does Cuſtom and 
common Fame raiſe or lower the Market; ſo pre- 
carious and uncertain is the greateſt intrinſick 
Worth, if it happen to be lodged in an obſoletc 
Opinion, an antiquated and unfaſhionable Virtue; 
for all theſe Things have their Seaſons of Im- 


provement and Declenſion; and the Sentiments | . 


of the World upon them will vary, though the 


Reaſon and Nature of the Thing be conſtantly 
the ſame. 


* bat we now with greateſt Eaſe receive, 
Seem'd ſtrange at firſt, and we could ſcarce believe; 
And what we wonder at, as Tears increaſe, E 

Familiar grows, and all our Wondrings ceaſe. 
[CREECH. 


Thus you plainly ſee the vaſt Influence and ex- 


ceſſive Power of Cuſtom. Plato was once repro- 
ving a Youth for playing often at Cob- Nut; who 


replied in his own excuſe, Methinks, Sir, under 


favour, you chide me for a very ſmall matter: No, 


| (faid Plato) you are mightily miſtaken; for be aſſu- 


red, Young Man, that Cuſtom is never a ſmall mat- 


* Nil adeo magnum, nec tam mirabile quicquam 
Frincipio, quod non definant mirarier omnes Paulatim. 


Luck er. Lib. XI. 
2, fer: _ 
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ter. A Sentence this, which well deſerves the ſe- Chap. 8. 
rious Attention of all, who have the Care of edu. 
cating Youth. Once more: Cuſtom is ſo very 
tyrannical in the Exerciſe of its Power, and ex- 
| pects ſo unreſerved a Compliance, that it will not 
? give us leave to ſtruggle with it, or retreat from 
itz nay, does not allow us ſo much as the Liberty 
to conſider, and reaſon with our ſelves, whether 
what it impoſes be fit for us to comply with, or 
not. It ſo perfe&ly charms our Senſes and-Judg- 
ment, as to perſuade us that every thing which is 
new and ſtrange, muſt needs be contrary to Rea- 
| ſon; and that there can be no Juſtice or Goodneſs 
in any thing, which Cuſtom hath not confirmed, 
and made current by its Approbation. Ye do not 
' govern our ſelves by Reaſon, but are carried away by 
Cuſtom ; whatever is moſt in uſe, that we eſteem moſt 
virtuous, moſt becoming; even Error itſelf, when it 
4 * epidemical, hath the Authority of Truth 
'* withus. Theſe Complaints of Seneca are but too 
true in every Age and Place; and, were only the 
plai ain, and mean, and ignorant People concerned 
in them, the Calamity were ſomewhat tolerable : 
Becauſe theſe Men are not really qualified to enter 
into the true Reaſons and Differcnces of Things, 
they have not Sagacity enough to ſee, nor Solidity 
enough to ſearch an Argument to the Bottom 
and therefore tis the beſt thing they can do, fince 
they are not able to diſtinguiſh and judge for them- 
ſelves, to pin their Opinions upon the Sleeves of 
thoſe that are able, and let them ſpeak for them. 
This is a ſafe and a peaceable Way, and the Pub- 
lick finds great Eaſe andConvenience from it. But for 
wiſe Men, who are under a very different Character, 
Vor. II. 1 and 
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and have another Part to act, to fee them led thus 


about by the Noſe, and enſlaved to every Folly, 


that puts on the venerable Face of Cuſtom, is ve- 


POE in 
Advice 
with re- 
gard to 
Laws and 


Cuftoms. 


ry much below their Judgment and Quality, and 
may juſtly be allowed to move our Indignation, 
that they ſhould ſo far forget themfelyes, and what 
they are qualified for. 

I do not mean by this, that a Man who would 


approve himſelf wiſe, ſhould be fingular and pre. 


ciſe, and denounce War upon all Mankind, and 
their Manners; for my Deſire and Advice is, that 
he ſhould be very obſervant of the Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms which are eſtabliſh'd, and in preſent Force 
in the Country where he dwells; yet that, not 
with a ſervile ſuperſtitious Spirit, but from a man- 
ly and generous Principle; that he ſhould ſpeak of 
them with Deference and great Reſpect, and con- 
form his Actions and whole Behaviour to the Rule 


and Meaſures they preſcribe. And all this I would 


have him do, not merely from a Conviction of 
their Agreement with the Principles of Juſtice, 
and Equity, and Reaſon, but without regarding 


ſo much what they are in themſelves; and upon 


this Conſideration only, that they are Laws and 
Cuſtoms: Then I defire he ſhould be very cauti- 
ous and conſiderate in his Judgment of foreign 
Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions, and not raſhly con- 
demn, or take offence at them, upon flight and 
ſuperficial Pretences. And laſtly, I would have 
him with all poſſible Seriouſneſs, Freedom, and 
Impartiality, examine into both the domeſtick and 
the foreign, and engage his Judgment and Opini- 


on in the behalf of either, no farther than Reaſon 


will bear him out: Theſe are the four Inſtructions 
wn 
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which J ſhall a little enlarge upon, and they con- Chap. 8. 
tain the Whole of what ſeems to me neceſſary un TVS. 
der this Head. 

In the firſt place, All wiſe Men agree, that the 1 
obſerving the Laws, and being governed by the ;, 9 eng 


' Cuſtoms of the Country where we dwell, is the lied with, 


greatand fundamental Principle, the Law of Laws, 


| | becauſe indeed it 1s this which gives Life and vi- 


gor to all the reſt. All affected Ways of living, 


that are particular, and out of the common Road, 
give juſt Cauſe of Indignation and Jealouſy, be- 


tray a great deal of Folly, or Conceitedneſs, or 
Ambition; confound the Order, and diſturb the 


Government of the World. 


J add in the ſecond place, That this be done out 


of Reverence to Publick Authority. For ſtrictly Ko, ner 


ſpeaking, theſe Laws and Cuſtoms ſupport their ice and 


Credit, and ought to preſerve an Authority, not 2 


them. 


merely with regard to any inherent Equity or Rea- 


ſonableneſs to be diſcovered in them; but they are 


ſacred upon this ſingle Conſideration, That they 
re Laws and Cuſtoms, though there be nothing 
elſe to recommend them to our Obſervance. This 


is the myſtical Foundation upon which they ſtand, 
and the great Secret of Government; and, pro- 


. perly ſpeaking, they have no other Motive but 


their Sanction to enforce them. My Meaning is 
not from hence, that any Eflabliſhment, though 
never ſo ſtrong, can derive a Right to our Obedi- 
ence, upon Laws and Uſages manifeſtly unreaſo- 


| nable and unjuſt; but that he who obeys a Law, 
merely for the ſake of its Subject- matter being juſt, 

though he do the thing commanded by it, yet he 
| docs it upon a wrong Principle. For at this rate, 


1112 every 


880 Of WIS PDO Mu. 
Book II. every Law muſt ſubmit itſelf to the Judgment of 
V every private Man, and each Subject ſhall call it 

to account, arraign and try it at the Bar of his 
own Breaſt, bring all Obedience to be a Matter of 
Controverſy and Doubt, and by conſequence, all 
the Right of Adminiſtration, and the whole Civil 
Polity muſt truckle and ſubmit, not only to the 
Fickleneſs and Variety of infinite ſeyeral Judg- 
ments, but to the changeable and humourſome 
Sentiments of one and the ſame Perſon. That 
which binds the Law upon Mens Conſciences, is 
the Authority of the legiſlative Power, and the 
Sanction it receives from thence; the Reaſonable- 
neſs of the Duty contained in it is only an additi- 
| onal and collateral Obligation. How many Laws 
have there been in the World, ſo far from any Ap- 
pearance of Piety or Juſtice, that they have really 
been exceeding trifling, extravagant, and ſenfleſ, 
ſuch as no Man's Reaſon knew what to make of? 
And yet Mankind have ſubmitted, nay, and enjoy- 
ed as much Peace and good Order, and been as re- 
gularly governed, as highly contented, as if they 
had been the juſteſt and moſt reaſonable that ever 
human Wiſdom and Policy enacted. Now, he 
that ſhould have gone about to create a Diſſati- 
faction and Diſlike to ſuch Laws, or attempted to 
- repeal or to amend them, would have deſerved to 
be ſuſpected as an Enemy to the Publick, and not 
to be endured or hearkened to in a wiſe Govern- 
ment. There are very few Things but human 
Nature may, in proceſs of Time, reconcile it ſel 
to; and when once the Difficulty is overcome, and 
Things fit eaſy upon People, it is no better in 
Effect, than an act of Hoſtility, to offer at the 
2 diſſetling 


, Obedience to Laws and Cufloms. 851 
diſſettling them again. We ſhould always be con- Chap. 8. 
tent to let the World Jog on in its own beaten WINS 
Path; for it is but too often ſeen, that your Re- 
' movers of ancient Land-marks, and buſy Politici- 
ans, under their plauſible Pretences of reforming» 
ſpoil and ruin all. 
There is ſeldom or never any conſiderable Alte- 
ration made 1n eſtabliſhed Laws, received Opini- 
ons, acknowledged Cuſtoms, and ancient Ordi- 
nances and Diſcipline ; but it is of very pernicious 
Conſequence. The Attempt is always extremely 
hazardous, there is commonly more Hurt than 
Good done by it; at leaſt this deſerves to be duly 
weighed, that the Miſchief, if leſs in itſelf, is yet 
ſooner felt; for the Diſorders every Change cre- 
ates are certain and preſent, but the Advantages it 
produces are diſtant and doubtful; ſo that we ex- 
' change a Good in Poſſeſſion, for one in Expecta- 
tion only; and where we ſubmit to that, there 


| ought to be very great Odds in Value, to juſtify 
de Prudence of our Proceeding. This is certain, 
J that Men are but too fond of Novelties, before 
l they have tried them, and Innovators never want 
"| fome very fair and plauſible Pretences, to catch 


and feed their Fancies with; but the more of this 
kind they pretend, the more ought we to ſuſ- 
pect and be aware of them. For how indeed can 
we forbear deteſting the vain and ambitious Pre- 
| ſumption of Perſons, who undertake to ſee farther, 
and be wiſer than all Mankind beſides? What an 
intolerable Arrogance is it in ſuch turbulent and 
factious Spirits, to perſuade Men into Compliance 
= with their Humours, at the Expence of the Pub- 
lick Peace; and to think it worth while, that the 
. Govern- 
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Government ſhould run the Riſque of its own Ru- 


in, merely for the ſake of eſtabliſhing a freſh 


Scheme, and paſſing a private Opinion 1nto an uni- 
verſal Law? 

I have already hinted, and do repeat it here a. 
gain, That we are not by any means obliged to o- 


bey all Laws and Conſtitutions whatſoever, which 


our Superiors ſhall think fit to impoſe, without 
any Diſtinction or Reſerve: For where we find 
them evidently to contradict the Laws of God and 
Nature, in ſuch caſe, we muſt neither comply on 
the one hand, nor diſturb the Publick Peace by 
our refuſing to do ſo on the other. How Men 
ought to behave in ſuch critical Junctures, will fall 
more properly under Conſideration, when we come 
in the next Book to treat of our Duty to Princes, 
And indeed this Inconvenience is much more fre- 
quent upon Subjects, with regard to their ar- 
bitrary Commands, than the eſtabliſhed Laws. 
Nor is it ſufficient that we ſubmit to Laws and Go- 


vernore, upon the account of their Juſtice and par- 


ticular Worth, but this muſt not be done ſervile. 
ly and cowardly, upon Motives of Fear and Force: 
This is a Principle fit only for the meaneſt and 


moſt ignorant; it is Part of a wiſe Man's Chara- 


have no other Senſe or Direction of their Duty, 


Qer, to do nothing unwillingly and upon Com- 
pulſion, but to delight in his Duty, and find a ſen- 


ſible Pleaſure in a reaſonable Obedience. He keeps 
the Laws for his own fake, becauſe he is jealous 


and tender of doing any he ought not, and 
a rigid Maſter over himſelf. He needs no Laws to 
conſtrain him in what is decent. and good. This 
diſtinguiſhes him from the common Populace, who 


but 
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however, he pays all outward Deference to them, 


him as a Member of Society, as the inward Free- 


dom of his Mind is owing to the ——ͤö of a 


Philoſopher. 


In the third Place, I affirm it to be the Effect 


of extreme Levity, a Preſumption, vain in itſelf, 
and injurious to others; nay, a Mark of great 
Weakneſs and Inſufficiency of Judgment, to con- 
demn all thoſe Laws and Cuſtoms abroad, which 


are not conformable to thoſe of our own native 
Country. This indeed is owing either to want of 


Leiſure or Opportunity, or to want of Ability and 
Largeneſs of Mind for the conſidering the Reaſons 
and Grounds impartially, upon which foreign E- 
ſtabliſhments are founded. It is a great Wrong 
done to our own Judgment, to pronounce a raſk 
Sentence, which, when we come to a more per- 
fect Underſtanding of the Cauſe, we ſhall in ma- 
ny Inſtances find our ſelves obliged to retract, and 


be aſhamed of. And it is an Argument that we 


forget the Extent and Condition of human Na- 


ture, how many, and how different Things it is 


ſuſceptible of. It is a ſhutting the Eyes of our 
Mind, and ſuffering them to be laid aſleep, and 
deluded with the often repeated Impreſſions of the 


* fame thing, the daily Dream of long Uſe; and to 
ſubmit fo far to Precedent and Preſcription, that 
theſe ſhould overbear the plaineſt Reaſon, and give 


Example the Aſcendant over Judgment. 


* 


but what poſitive Laws can give. In Strictneſs, Chap. 8 
' according to the old Stoical Notions, the wiſe Man 
zs above the Laws, and a Law to himſelf. But 


| and a free voluntary Obedience; this is due from 


[ii 4 Laſtly, 


854 Of W 15D OM. 
Book IT. Laſtly, It is the Buſineſs and the Character of 2 
aegis he gencrous Mind, and ſuch a wiſe Man as I am here 

drawing the Idea of, to examine all things. Firſt, 

to take each apart, and conſider it by itſelf; then 

to lay them one over againſt another, and compare 

them together, that ſo the ſeveral Laws and Cu- 

ſtoms of the whole World, ſo far as they ſhall 

come to his Knowledge, may have a full and fair 

Trial; and that, not for the directing his Obedi- 

ence, but to aſſert his Right and execute his Of- 

fice. When this is done, he ought to paſs an ho- 

neſt and impartial Judgment upon them, as he ſhall 

find them, upon this Enquiry, to be agreeable, or 
otherwiſe, with Truth, and Reaſon, and univer- 

ſal Juſtice; for this 1s the Rule, this the Standard, 

which all of them are to be tried and meaſured by. 

To theſe we are principally and originally engaged, 

nor may we ſo far falſify our Obligations, as to de- 

part from them in favour of any Cuftoms, or to 

ſuffer our Judgments to be debauched with falſe 
Notions, though our national Conſtitutions were 

ten thouſand times dearer to us, than it is poſſible 

to ſuppoſe them. For theſe can only claim a ſe- 
condary Obligation; the former was general, and 
concerned us as Men, this only binds us as Sub- 

jects, or Natives of ſuch a determinate Place, and 

ſo the Obligation is limited and particular; and it 

we pay our outward Obſervance, and ſubmit in 

our Behaviour to theſe municipal Injunctions, this 

Part of our Duty is diſcharged, and all Parties 

| have Reaſon to be ſatisfied. It is true, Things may 
4 ſo fall out, that in Compliance with this ſecond, 
this particular and local Obligation, (that is, m 
n to the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Place 
where 
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where we dwell) we may do ſomething that does Chap. 8. 


not appear to us in every Point agreeable to the 

rimitive and univerſal one; that is, ſuch as Na- 
ture and Reaſon do not dictate, nor evince the E- 
quity of; but we ſtill are true to this Obligation, 
by reſerving our Judgment for it, acknowledging 
that what Nature ſuggeſts, and univerſal Equity 
dictates, ought to be preferred; and continuing 


firm in our Opinions, that this is always the beſt, 


though it be the Unhappineſs of our particular 
Conſtitution not to be regulated according to it. 
For after all, our Judgment is the only thing we 
can call our own, and all we have left to diſpoſe 
of; the World hath nothing to do with our 
Thoughts. Our external Behaviour, *tis true, 
the Publick lays claim to; this we ought to pay, 
and muſt be accountable for it ; and therefore thus 
far our Laws and Uſages take place. We may 
very juſtly do what we cannot approve for any 
Juſtice or Goodneſs of its own, and obey Laws 
which have nothing of that intrinfick Excellence, 
that, had we been in Power, or perfectly free, we 
ſhould either have enacted, or made choice of 
them. A great deal muſt be foregone for the ſake 
of Order and Quiet, for, in ſhort, there is no 


Remedy: This is the Condition of the World, 


and, as Matters ſtand, Mankind could not ſubſiſt 


without it. 


Next in order to the two former Governeſſes, 
Law and Cuſtom, ſucceeds a third; who with a 
great many is eſteem'd of equal Authority with 
either of the former; and indeed, thoſe that ſub- 
mit, and enſlave themſelves to her, ſhe treats witch 
a more tyrannical, and unrelenting Severity, than 

cither 
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Book II. either of the former does. And this is Ceremony 
WYYMV which, in plain Exgliſh, is for the moſt part no 
better than a ſet Form of Vanity. But yet, through 
Littleneſs of Soul, and the ſpreading depravation 

of Mind and Manners, ſo very general among 

| Men; it hath gained ſo undeſerved Honour and 
Reputation, and uſurped ſuch a Power, and is ſo 

inſolent in the Exerciſe of it, that a great many 

People are poſſels'd with an Opinion, that Wiſ⸗ 

dom conſiſts in a nice Obſervance of it. Under 

this Notion of the Thing, they tamely come to 

the Yoke, and liſt themſelves its moſt willing 

Slaves; inſomuch, that their Health, their Con- 
venience ſhall ſuffer and be loſt; Buſineſs be diſap- 
pointed, Liberty be fold or given up, Conſcience 
violated, God and Religion neglected, rather than 

they will ſuffer themſelves to offend againſt one of 

the leaſt and niceſt Punctilio's. This is manifeſtly 

the Caſe of Formal Courtiers, and others, that al- 

fect the Character of Civility and good Breed- 

ing; this Mint, and Aniſe, and Cummin, is pun- 

ctually paid, when the weightier matters of the 

Law are paſſed over; and the Idol Ceremony ſet up 

in the Place, and to the infinite Prejudice of plain 
downright Honeſty, and ſincere Friendſhip. Now 

I am very deſirous, that the wiſe Man of my 
forming, ſhould by no means ſuffer himſelf to be 

q 7 thus captivated and impoſed upon. Not that l 
1 would have him Singular and Moroſe, as if Wil 
dom conſiſted in Rudeneſs, and acting in Defiance 
of Ceremony; for ſome Allowance muſt be made 
to the way of the World; and all the outward 
| Conformity we can ſhew, is fit to be paid to the 
| | Manners of it, provided always, that this Com- 
| 3 pliance 
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pliance do not thwart other more weighty Conſi- Chap. 9. 
derations. For thus much I muſt needs inſiſt up- * 


on, that my Scholar never bind himſelf without 
Reſerve, nor be ſo abſolutely devoted to theſe ſorts 
of Reſpect, but that, when he ſhall find it neceſ- 


ſary, in point of Duty, or otherwiſe ſhall ſee fit, 


he may have the Courage to diſpenſe with, and 


ſhew that he can deſpiſe theſe little Niceties. 


And this I would have done with fo viſible a Pru- 
dence and Gallantry of Soul, that all the World 


may be ſatisfied, it is not Humour and Affectation, 


nor Ignorance, or ſordid Neglect, which moves 


him to a Behaviour different from theirs; but that 


he is ated by a right Judgment, and juſter Noti- 
ons of the Matter, which will not let him value 


| theſe poor things more highly than they deſerve 
| that even where his outward Comportment is ſuit- 


ed to the Practice, his Will and Judgment are en- 


tire and uncorrupted, and have not been perverted 
to a falſe Approbation and Eſteem : In ſhort, that 
| however he may lend himſelf ro the World when 


he ſees Occaſion, and not be Sullen, and Reſtiff, 


| and Particular; yet he will not, nor can it ever be- 
come any wiſe or good Man, to fell, or give him- 
| ſelf up to the World, by being eternally ſupple 


and ceremonious, and devoted entirely to the Rules 
and Modes of it. 


CHAP. 
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GHAPT IX 
Modeſt and Obliging Behaviour in Con- 


verſ⸗ ation. 


HIS Particular is properly reducible to the 
T Topick of Juſtice; a branch of that Virtue 
which inſtructs us how to live and converſe with 
all Mankind, and to render to every Man what by 
any ſort of Right becomes his Due. And the 
proper Place for treating of this will be in the fol. 
lowing Book ; where the different Rules and par- 
ticular Directions will be laid down, ſuitable to 
particular Perſons and Occaſions. At preſent you 
muſt expect only general Advice, that being agree- 
able to the Scheme at firſt propoſed, and ſuch as 
the Deſign and Matter of this ſecond Part of my 
Treatiſe is confined to. 

Now this is a Subject, which offers it ſelf to us 
under a twofold Confideration ; and conſequently 
this Chapter which diſcourſes of it, muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity be divided into two Parts; according to 
the two different ſorts of Converſation which Men 
uſe, and are engaged in with the World. One of 
theſe is ſimple, general, at large, and in common; 
ſuch as is made up of our ordinary Company, and 
that Indifferency in Commerce and Acquaintance, 
which ſome accidental Occaſion, or Buſineſs, or 
Travelling together, or meeting in third Places, 
or frequent Interviews at Places of publick Reſort, 
or the Civilities of Viſits and Complemental Cere- 
monies, do every Day lead us into; and ſo increaſe 

| or 
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or leſſen the Number of our Acquaintance, in- Chap. 9. 
troduce new Families, or change our old; all, or 
ſome of which, happen not only with thoſe we 
know, but with ſuch as we never knew nor ſaw 
before: And this is a Correſpondence and Conver- 
ſation wholly owing to Fortune and Formality 
our own Choice hath nothing to do with it, nor 
did we ſeek or take Pains to procure, or contract 
it. The other ſort of Converſation may be called 
Particular, becauſe conſiſting of ſuch Compamons 
as we like and love; Acquaintance of our own 
deſiring 3 ſuch as we either induſtriouſly ſought, 
and choſe to recommend our ſelves to; or elſe ſuch 
as when offered to us, was moſt willingly em- 
brac'd, and that with a proſpect of Advantage to 
our ſelves; either for the Improvement of our 
Minds, or the advancing our Intereſt, or ſome 
other Profit or Pleaſure, which we hope to reap 
from an Intimacy with them. And here we are 

not to conſider ſuch a ſuperficial Commerce as be- 
fore, but that which is ſtricter and more endear- 
ing, cloſe Conferences, mutual Communication, 
ſecret Confidences, and great Familiarity. Each 
of which require diſtin& Rules, and ſhall have 
Directions apart. But before we enter upon ei- 1 
ther of theſe Conſiderations, I beg the Readers 
Leave to lay down one general Rule, which re- 
gards them both; and is in truth a fundamental 
Principle in the Caſe before us; for which Reaſon 
I chuſe to place it here, as a neceſſary Introducti- 
on to every part of the ſubſequent Diſcourſe. 

One very great Vice, which the wiſe Man I 
am all this while forming, muſt be ſure to keep Fa of 
himſelf clear of; (and indeed a moſt unſeaſonable | 


and 
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Book. II. and troubleſome ill Quality it is, both to one's 
V ſelf, and to all he converſes with) is the being 
particularly addicted to ſome certain Humours, to 
keep always in the ſame Road of Converſation, 
This brings a Man into Slavery to himſelf, to be 
ſo inſeparably wedded to his own Inclination and 
Fancy, that he can upon no occaſion be preyailed 
with to comply, nor be agreeable to other Peo-—- ' 
ple; and *tis a certain Sign of a perverſe and unſo- | 

| 

( 
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ciable Diſpoſition, the Effect of IIl- nature and Ill- 
breeding, of unreaſonable Arrogance, Partiality, 
and Self- conceitedneſs: The Men of this Temper 
have a rare Time ont; for, where-eyer they come, 
they are ſure to meet with Objects enough, either | 
to try their Patience, or to raiſe a Controverly. iſ 
On the other Hand, it argues great Wiſdom and 
Sufficiency, when a Man hath an abſolute Com- 
mand of his Temper, ſo that he can accommodate iſ | 
himſelf to all Companies; and is of ſuch a flexible 
and manageable Spirit, that he can riſe and fall 
with the Company, be pleaſant or ſerious, keep 
Pace, and conſtantly make one with what he finds 
the reſt diſpoſed to. And indeed the beſt add 
braveſt Men have always the largeſt and moſt ge- 
neral Souls; and nothing argues Greatneſs of Mind 
more, than this univerſal Temper; the being al- 
ways in good Humour, free and open, and gene- 
rous in Converſation. This is a Character ſo beau- 
tiful, that it in ſome Meaſure reſembles God him- 
ſelf, and is a Copy of his communicative Good- 
neſs: And among other Things ſaid in Honour of 
old Cato, this is one noble Commendation; * That 
* Huic verſatile ingenium; Sic pariter ad omnia fuit, ut 
natum ad id unum diceres, quodcunque ageret. FE 
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he was of a Diſpoſition ſo dextrous and eaſy, that no- vo of 9.5 
thing ever came amiſs to him; and whatever you ſaw 

him engaged in at that Time, he was ſo perfectly Ma- 

ſter of it, that you would imagine this the very Thing 

which Nature had cut him out for. 

Having premiſed this general Conſideration, 3. 
which is of uſe in both the following Branches of _ "x 
the Subject I am now upon, let us return to the _ wpon 
former Part of the Diviſion, which concerns what 
I called ſimple, and general, and common Conver- 
ſation, in diſtinction from that other, which is 
choſen, and intimate, and particular. 

Now for our Behaviour in this Point; there are 
ſeveral Things very proper and neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved; and the firſt Thing I would adviſe is, 
to be very reſerved and modeſt in our Diſcourſe. 

The ſecond 1s, not to be out of Humour with 
| every fooliſh or indiſcreet Thing; every little In- 
| decency, or Levity, which want of better Senſe, 
or better Breeding, or ſome unthinking Gaiety of 
Mind may betray Men to: For we are to confi- 
der, when in Company, that we are in ſome de- 
gree diſpoſed of to others, and no longer entirely 
our own; fo that, allowing the Thing to have 
been otherwiſe than it ought, and better let alone; 
yet it is troubleſome and impertinent in us to take 
Offence at every thing, which is not juſt as we 
would have it, or think it ought to be. 

The third is, not to be too profuſe of ſpeaking 
all we know; but to play the good Husbands, and 
manage the Stock of our Underſtanding prudent- 
lv. For Reſervedneſs is not unbecoming even the 
wiſeſt, and beft provided for Diſcourſe ; ſo far as 
it argues a Deference to the reſt of the Company, 

and 


2 
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| Book II. and declines that aſſuming way of talking all. But 

| ES generally it is adviſeable, that Men ſhould be more 
inclined to hear, than to ſpeak; and converſe ra- 
ther with a proſpect of informing themſelves, than 
with an Intention to teach the Company. For 
indeed 'tis a very great Fault, to be more forward 
in ſetting one's ſelf off, and talking to ſhew one's 
Parts; than to learn the Worth, and to be truly 
acquainted with the Abilities of other Men: He 
that makes it his Buſineſs not to know, but to be 
known, is like a fooliſh Tradeſman, that makes all 
the Haſte he can to ſell off his old Stock, but 
takes no Thought of laying in any new. 

6. The fourth is, not to lie upon the Catch fo 

| Diſputes; nor to ſhew our Wit, by perpetually 
emring into Argument; and even, when it is pro- 
per to do ſo, with regard to the Subject, yet to 

make a difference, as to the Perſons with whom 
we are to engage. We ought not to conteſt x 

Point with Perſons of Honour, and thoſe that arc 
much above us; it is a breach of the Deference 
and Reſpect due to their Character. Nor will i 

become us to do it with thoſe that are much be- 
low us, either in Quality, or in Parts, for neither 
of theſe are an equal Match for us; to the one we 
are reſtrain'd by good Manners, and the other is 
to Triumph, where we ought rather to be aſham d 
of the Victory. 

7. The fifth Rule is, to be modeſtly Inquiſitive: 
For there is a decent and very commendable Cu- 
rioſity, ſuch as with great Innocence and Temper, 
and genteel Addreſs, endeavours to be informed of 
all things fit to be known; and when a Man hath 
attained to this, his next Care muſt be to manage 
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his Knowledge to the beſt Advantage, and make Chap. 9. 
every thing turn to ſome Account with him. WY 
The fixth and moſt important Direction is, to 8. 
make uſe of his Judgment upon all Occaſions; for 

tie examining and conſidering Matters well, is the 

VMaſter-piece of a Man: Tis this that acts, and 

influences, and finiſhes all. Without the Under- 

ſtanding every Thing is void of Senſe and Life, 

and in all reſpects as if it were not. Thus in Hi- 

ſtory particularly, how poor a thing is it to re- 

member the Paſſages we read? The judging of 

what is done is the Soul and Energy of Reading: 

But this perhaps you will think a little out of Sea- 

ſon here; and ſo far I confeſs it is, that the acting 

this judicious part in Converſation, is what con- 

cerns a Man's felf, and not the Company he is en- 

gaged in. 

The ſeventh is, never to talk poſitively, nor be g. 
peremptory in any Thing: And above all Things, 
to avoid that magiſterial and imperious Air, that 
pretends to dictate to all the Company; that Stiff- 
neſs and Opiniatrety, which is, of all things in the 
World, the moſt nauſeous and offenſive. An in- 
ſolent dogmatical Humour is what no body can 
help being provoked at; and indeed it is uſually a ö 
ſign of a Senſeleſs ignorant Fellow. The Stile of 
the ancient Romans was ſo extremely modeſt, that 
even the Witneſſes in their Depoſitions, and the 
Judges in their Sentences and Decrees, when they 
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poke nothing but from their own poſitive and 
* certain Knowledge, did always ſoften their Ex- 
"WY picffions with an Ita videtur, To the beſt of my 
ach 


Knowledge; and This is my Judgment. And if theſe | 


2 I Perſons were ſo much upon their Guard in thoſe 
Vol. II. K k K moſt 
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Book IT. moſt ſolemn Occaſions, what ought the Genera- 

ty of People to be in common Diſcourſe? Sure 
it were convenient for a Man to accuſtom himſelf 
to all thoſe Expreſſions, that may any way ſweet- | 
en the Harſhneſs, or take off from the Raſhneſs of 
what we ſay; ſuch as, Poſſibly, As they ſay, In ny 
Opinion, In ſome ſenſe: And ſo again, when we re- 
ply to others, to qualify our Anſwers thus, Sir, I 
do not apprehend you, What is the Meaning of that? 

Nay poſſibly it may be ſo, Say you ſo? or the like, 
By all which we ſufficiently make our own Sen 
underſtood, but convey it in a leſs ſhocking Man- 
ner. 

I will conclude this firſt general Part of the WW « 
Chapter with this ſhort Admonition; That the 
true Qualifications for converſing with the World, 
are * an open, good-natur d Face, a free Air, plea- 
ing and agreeable to every body; a Mind cloſe and ſe. f 
cret, open to no body; a Tongue ſober and reſerved: 
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Such Diſcretion is always upon its Guard, and x 
hays not too much Strefs upon other People: In I « 
ſhort, the Man that fees and hears a great deal, WW 
that talks little and judges every thing, is perfefly WW 
accompliſh'd as to this Point. | 
_ Let us now proceed to che other Conſideration, 
Secord and that Part of Converſation which is choſen and WW 
—_— particular. And here theſe following Hints may W _ 


- Converſa- probably be of ſome uſe for the due Government 
e of our ſelves. 1 
The firſt concerns the Choice of our Acquaint- 

ance; in which it ſhould be our great Care, to 3 


* Frons aperta, Lingua parca, Men clauſa, Nulli fidere. 
Vide, Audi, Judica, 


find 
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find out Men of the beſt Senſe and ſoundeſt Judg- Chap. g. 
92 


ment, and to frequent the Company of ſuch. For 
by conferring with wiſe and judicious Perſons, the 
Mind whets and fortifies itſelf, it improves every 
Day, hath ſtronger and higher Notions of Things, 
and is elevated above its common Pitch. As on 
the other hand, it degenerates and falls off, grows 
poor, and weak, and deſpicably low, by ofing the 
Converſation of People thar are ſo: For ill Quali- 
ties are catching as well as Diſeaſes, and the Mind 
is at leaſt as much, if not a great deal more, liable 
to Infection, than the Body. 

The ſecond is, not to be ſurprized, or much of. 


fended with the Opinions of other People; for 


how different ſoever they may be from our own, 
or from thoſe commonly entertained in the World, 
how odd and extravagant, how frivolous and ab- 
ſurd ſoever they may appear to us, yet ſtill they 
are ſuited, it ſeems, to the Notions and Nature of 
a human Mind; which, like a fertile Soil, is in a 
Capacity of producing all manner of Seed, and 
WF therefore it is a Weakneſs in us to be amazed at a 
Crop, ſo very unlike what grows in our own Part 
of this common Field. 

The third is, not to be afraid of Correction, 
nor ſurprized or troubled for any rough Treat- 
ment or ſharp Expreſſions, which it ſhall fall to 
our Lot to receive. For theſe are Things that a 


and learn to bear them without being moved. 
Brave Men expreſs themſelves boldly, they ſpeak 
and ſpare not; this nice and ceremonious Softneſs, 


this tender Complaiſance „ ſo fearful to give the 


4 * Umbrage, is fit for none but Women and 
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Man ought by all means to harden himſelf againſt, 
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SY" Men; their Familiarity ſhould be open and free, 


13. 


but a dull and inſipid Pleaſure, to have always to 


to it fairly and chearfully; for this is a Mark of 


wrong, and wrangle for Victory and the laſt Word, 


may ſuffer by a weak and unskilful Defence : This 


decently ta ſtronger Reaſons ; this Man fſhews 
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ought to converſe like 


maſculine and generous, full of Courage and beco- 
ming Confidence; they ſhould dare, both to give 
and take Reproof, when Occaſion requires. It is 


do with ſuch fupple and well-bred Fools, as con- 
ſent, and flatter, and applaud all you ſay, be it 
true or falſe, right or wrong, indifferently. 

The fourth is, to make Truth our conſtant Aim 
and End; to direct all our Diſcourſes hither, to 
acknowledge it whereſoever we meet it, to yield 


Ingenuity, to make no Difference or ReſpeCt of 
Perſons, but give up our Aſſent to Truth, let it 
come from what Hand it will; to be honeſt and 
ſincere upon all Occaſions, and in all our Diſputes, 
and not like pedantick Wretches, who affect to 
ſhew their Parts, maintain an Argument, right or 


and think it a Reproach to give out, and not ſi- 
lence their Adverſary. The nobleſt Conqueſt, af- 
ter all, is to conquer one's own Vanity, and the 
trueſt Glory is to ſubmit to Reaſon; for this, we 
are ſure, is Victory indeed; but an Adverſary may 
be baffled by Art and Management, a good Cauſe 


is not carrying a Point, but triumphing over an 
Infirmity, and therefore all Heat, and Poſitivenchs, 
and Paſſion, ſhould be avoided. When a Man 
confeſſes his Miſtake, owns his Scruples, or his 
Ignorance, and acknowledges his Faults when made 
ſenſible of them, when he can yield quietly and 


more 
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Qualities of Honeſty and Wiſdom ; but Stiffnets 
and Obſtinacy is an irrefragable Evidence of an ill 
Mind, and a ſure Sign of great and many Vices 
and Defects. 

Fifthly, When we engage in any Diſpute, it 
will be very adviſable, not to trouble one's ſelf with 
muſtering up all the Arguments that can any way 


be ſerviceable to us, but rather out of that Varie- 
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more than common Marks of Judgment, and Can- Chap. 9. 
dor, and Sincerity, which are indeed the principal WVY 


14. 


ty to cull out a few of the beſt, moſt pertinent, 


and ſuch as come up to our Purpoſe, and to put 
theſe into as cloſe and ſhort a Method as conveni- 
ently we can. For let a Man talk never ſo well, 
yet he may ſay too much, and the beſt Subjects 
may be render'd tedious. And indeed, this affect- 
ed Way of Enlargement, and ſpinning out our 
Diſcourſes, our Repetitions and formal Amplifica- 
tions, are a certain Sign of a Man's Oftentation 
and Vanity, and loving to hear himſelf talk; and 
as ſuch, it is certain too, to be troubleſome and 


nn and never fails to tire, and to 3 
the Company againſt us. 


The ſixth, and indeed the chief Direction, is, 


To obſerve fs Form and Order, and not to make 


impertinent Digreſſions and Excurſions in our Diſ- 
courſes. Oh the horrid Confuſion and Vexation, 
that there is in diſputing or talking with an imper- 
tinent Coxcomb, that ventures at all, knows no- 
ching of the matter, will be kept to no Method, 
but is eternally out of time! This ſeems the only 
reaſonable Excuſe for breaking abruptly and 4 
nouncing all Meaſures; nay, for leaving the Field 
and giving quite out. For what can you expect 
K K K 3 but 
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Book IT. but Teazing and Torment, from a Fellow that i 
untractable and incorrigible? Not to diſcern the 
Strength of what you offer againſt him, to take 
his own Courſe, to run away with his own Noti- 
ons, and never reply to the Objections of an Ad- 
verſary; to hang upon ſome one Word, to catch 
hold upon a thing accidental and by the by, and 
let go the principal and deſigned Argument of Diſ 
courſe; to confound and jumble all, ſuſpect every 
Word, deny every thing art a venture, to proceed 
in no Order, to weary you with formal Preface; 
and unprofitable Digreſſions, and after a world of 
Words, nothing to the purpoſe, to grow loud and 
clamorous; to ſtick to his own Senſe, and not to 
be one whit moved by all one can ſay, to inſiſt up- 
on Forms and Terms of Art, and never to come 
to the true Head of an Argument, nor know the 
real Merits of the Cauſe; theſe are the Qualities 
and common Practice of Pedants and Sophiſten, 
arrogant and affected Coxcombs. And from this 
' Deſcription we may very eaſily learn, how to di- 
ſtinguiſn between judicious and pertinent Wiſdom, 
and prating Impertinence and Folly. This is bold 
and raſh, hot and fierce, arrogant and aſſured; the 
former is never confident or poſitive, but cautious 
and fearful, modeſt and reſerved, calm and peace- 
able. The wiſe Man is full of Reſpect, and free 
in making Allowances; obtains his Victory fairly, 
and uſes it generouſly; but the impertinent is full 
of Self- ſatisfaction and Joy, leaves the Field with 
an Air of Gaiety and Boaſting, as taking for grant- 
ed that the Day is his own; all his Countenance 
and Bchaviour is triumphant, and proclaims to the 
| __ Companh 
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Company, that he looks upon himſelf as abſolute Chap. 9. 
2E 


Conqueror. 

Laſtly, When we are reduced to a Neceſſity of 
contradicting any thing ſaid, particular Care ſhould 
be taken, that we do it not after a bold and aſſu- 


ming manner, nor betray any thing that looks like 


Eagerneſs and a Spirit of Contention. For, if it 
have any of theſe ill Symptoms, it can never be 
well received, and the Miſchief will be much 
greater to the Author himſelf, than to the Perſon 
whom it is directed againſt. The only Way to 
render any Oppoſition tolerably eaſy to the Com- 
pany, and to be ſecure from any of thoſe ill Re- 


ſentments which are apt to follow upon it, is to 


contrive, that it ſnould be produced upon the Spot, 


and immediately applied to the Matter which gave 


the Provocation; that it be not far fetched, not 
foreign to the preſent Diſcourſe, nor ripping up 
ſome what long paſt and forgotten. It muſt alſo 
be levelled at the Thing alone, and be free from 
any perſonal Reflections; nor muſt we contradict 
any thing becauſe ſuch a one ſays it, but merely 
becauſe the Thing itſelf deſerves, and the Vindi- 
cation of Innocence or Truth requires it. In which 
Caſe, if there be any manner of Occaſion put in- 


| to our Hands, it is a very proper Expedient, to 


ſoften the Difference of Opinion, with ſome par- 


ticular Commendation of the Perſon we oppoſe: 


But above all things, we muſt be ſure that in all 
Matters of this Nature we command our em- 
per, and reaſon with all the Coolneſs and calm Ar- 
gument, the gentleſt Terms and moſt inoffenſire 
Language, that is poſſible. 
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Prudent Management of Buſineſs. 


HIS Particular does in ſtrictneſs belong to 

the Virtue of Prudence, of which our in- 
tended Method hath not as yet led us to treat, but 
reſerved that to the following Book. And there 
indeed is the proper Place for inſiſting ſeverally up- 
on the many Rules and Admonitions, which an- 
ſwer to the ſeveral Kinds and Branches of Pru- 
dence, and provide againſt that infinite Variety 
of Occurrences, which call for the Exerciſe of it 
in human Life. But in the mean while, I will ſo 
far enter into that Subject at preſent, as to lay down 
ſome of the principal Points of Prudence, which 
may ſerve for common and general Topicks; thus 
to inſtruct my Scholar in the Groſs, how to be- 
have himſelf well and wiſely in the common Cor- 
reſpondence and Commerce of the World, and to 


| make him a Maſter of his Buſineſs. For the due 


1 
Knowledoe 
ef Men and 


Dings. 


Management whereof, I would recommend theſe 
eight Directions that follow. 

The Firſt of theſe is, That he would be ſure to 
get good Information, and a competent Know- 
ledge of Men and Things. For the Men he hath 
to deal with, it is requiſite he be well acquainted 
with their particular Humour and Diſpoſition, 
their Underſtanding and Capacity, their Inclinati- 
on and governing Paſſions, their Intention and De- 
ſign, and the Methods by which they move. The 
Things, or particular Buſineſs in which a Man is 
engaged, or which he propoſes to undertake, ought 

. likewiſe 
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likewiſe to be well underſtood; whereby I mean, Chap. 10. 
not ſuch a ſlender and ſuperficial Knowledge as Y 
conſiders the Appearances only, but a thorough 
Examination to the very Bottom ; ſuch a Diſqui- 
ſition, as does not only conſider the Things them- 
ſelves in their own Nature, but enlarges and ex- 
tends itſelf to the Accidents which they in any 
Probability may be incumbred with, and the ſeve- 
ral Conſequences they are like to draw after them. 

Now, in order to the attaining this Knowledge, it 
is neceſſary to take a cloſe and particular View of 
our Affairs; to turn them all manner of Ways, 
eye them in all the different Proſpects they are ca- 
pable of, and nicely ſcan all the Forms and Cir- 
cumſtances of them, which our own Imagination | 
can repreſent them under. For there are a great g 
many Attempts which have a fair and beautiful | 
Side, full of Invitation and large Promiſes, and yet 

if you turn the other Side, look horrid and forbid- 

ding, and ſhew nothing but Deformity and Dan- 

ger. Now there is no Occaſion to prove the Ne- 

ceſſity of ſuch a Knowledge as this, becauſe it is 

ſo very evident, that this is the very Compaſs Men 

muſt ſteer by; for no Man doubts but that the dif- 

) ferent Tempers of Men and Conditions of Things, 

N bring us under an abſolute Neceſſity of changing 

h our Meaſures, and making all our Schemes ſuitable 
do them. A Man in this Caſe ſhould be as vigi- 

lant, and as dexterous, as the Seamen are, who 

i immediately gibe their Sails, and ply their Oars 

x differently, as the Wind ſhifis, or their Courſe 

e they run, brings them upon different Roads and 

is Shores. And as they could never make their Ports 

t ſteering always the ſame Courſe, no more could 

e I A Man 4 
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a Man who always governs himſelf alike in Buſi- 


ne, expect any other Effect at laſt, than that his 
Affairs ſhould be ruined and come to nothing, and 
that all the World ſhould deſpiſe and laugh at his 


Folly. Now, if we do but reflect a very little, 


| how intricate the Affairs of the World are, and 


Tut Valu- 


ation 
them. 


how much more intricate and full of Diſguiſe hu- 
man Nature is, the Perplexity will appear ſo great, 
as to convince us, that the Knowledge I have here 
been adviſing, is no ſuch eaſy Matter, but that we 
mult be content to come at it ſlowly and painful- 
ly; for it requires much Attention, long Study, 
and repeated Conſideration, a Judgment clear and 
ſtrong, and a Mind unprejudiced and free from 
Paſſion. 

The next Leſſon to be learnt upon this Occaſi- 
on, is, that of knowing how to make a juſt Eſti- 
mate of Things, ſo as to give each that real Value, 


and proper Place in our Opinion, which of right 


belongs to it. And this is a certain Effect of Pru- 
dence and Sufficiency. It is indeed a very high 


Pitch of Philoſophy, to be able to do this, and 


ſuch as a Man ſhall never riſe up to, except he firlt 
get clear of his own deceitful Paſſions, and the 
common received Errors of the World. There 
are ſome ſix or ſeven Qualities, that ſtrangely cap- 
tivate vulgar Minds, and ſeduce them into very 
miſtaken Valuations of a thing, which wiſe Mcn 
will take good Care not to be deluded by. Theſe 
are the Novelty, the Rarity, the Strangeneſs, the 
Difficulty, the artificial Compoſure, the Quaint- 
neſs of the Invention, the Abſence or preſent 
Want, the loſing or being refuſcd it, but cſpeci- 
ally, and above all the reſt, the N oiſe, and Show, 

and 
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and Pomp it creates in the World. Thus the Ge- Chap. 10. 
nerality of People look upon all things to be little 
better than deſpicable, which are not exalted by 
Art, and Study, and human Skill; they muſt have 
them raiſed and refined, to recommend them. 
Thoſe that are plain and ſimple, and have nothing 
but their own native Excellencies to ſet them off, 
let thoſe Excellencies in reality be never ſo valu- 
able) are ſo far from being had in any regard, that 
they are ſcarce taken notice of at all. They paſs 
off in the common Crowd, unobſerved and un- 
| ſeen, or if they are ſeen, yet they do not move us, 
| but are look'd upon as low, flat, and inſipid: Than 
WH which we cannot have a plainer Proof of the Va- 
' nity and Weakneſs of Mankind, who thus take 
up with Air and Emptineſs, and are content to ac- 
cept baſe Metal, and counterfeit Coin in Payment, 
rather than true Standard and Current Money. 
Hence it 1s, that Art is ſo much preferred before 
Nature, acquired Excellencies to thoſe that are in- 
nate, Things difficult and elaborate before thoſe 
char are eaſy, ſudden Guſhes, and Flights, and im- 
petuous Sallies, before the Conſtancy and Calmneſs 
of Habit and Temper; Things extraordinary, a- 
bove thoſe that are ordinary and uſual; Oſtentati- 
on and Pomp, above intrinſick and private real 
7 Worth; Things that are another's, above our own, 
foreign above domeſtick, borrowed before natural. 
And how egregiouſly fooliſh now is all this? This, 
1 fay, is the Foliy of the Vulgar and Undiſcern- 
ing; but wiſe Men obſerve other Meaſures. They 
take care not to be thus impoſed upon, nor carried 
away with fantaſtical Notions, but to paſs a ſevere 
and critical Enquiry, and judge of Things, firſt 
| 8 2 by 


os Of Wi1sDom. 
Book IT. by their true, ſubſtantial, and natural Goodneſz, Ill *© 
YM which many times 1s interna], and lies far out of fe 
Sight; and then by the Advantages they are capa- ol 
ble of bringing. Theſe are ſolid Foundations of a 
Eſteem, all the reſt is mere Cheat and Delu- * 
ſion. % 
Now it muſt be confeſs'd, the being able to h 
make theſe Diſtinctions judiciouſly, is exceeding a 
difficult; for the World is full of Sophiſtry and Iſl © 
Diſguiſe z Things have a Thouſand falſe Faces, I * 
and it often happens, that thoſe which are really 0 
Counterfeit, and worth nothing, look fairer, more 
gay, more inviting, than thoſe that are truly va- 
luable and good. (Nay, Ariſtotle hath ventured 
to ſay, that in matters of Speculation, there are: 
great many Falſities, which carry more ſhew of 
Probability, and bid fairer at firſt Sight for enga- 
ging our Aſſent, than ſeveral Truths do : ) But 
then, for our Encouragement , we ought to re- 
member, that as this is very difficult and laborious, 
ſo is it likewiſe an incomparably Noble and moſt 
Divine Attainment; and withal, that it is of infi. 
nite Uſe, and abſolute Neceſſity. * How neceſſa- 
ry is it (faith Seneca) to ſet a true Rate upon Things? 
And ſo without Queftion it muſt needs be. For, 
to what Purpoſe does a Man inform himſelf in the 
Rules and Directions for living well, till he be firſt 
rightly inſtructed, what Account he ought to 
hold thoſe ſeveral Objects in, which his Defires 
and Actions are converſant about ? Riches, for In- 
ſtance, and Health, and Beauty, and Quality, and 
Learning, what degrees of Good theſe can pre- 


Q uam neceſſarium pretia rebus imponero ? 


tend 
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tend to, and what Evil he is to expect, or can ſuf- Chap. 10. 

er from their Contraries. It is a great Inſtance RS": 
of Skill in moral Heraldry, to know the Places of 
all theſe, and what Precedences are due to them 
reſpectively; and eſpecially when ſeveral of them 
meet together, it is not eaſy to proportion our Re- 
ſpects, becauſe the Number confounds us; and in- 
deed all People are not, nor ever will be agreed as 
to their Quality, which of them is moſt honoura- 
ble. The Taſtes and Judgments of particular Per- 
ſons differ exceedingly; and it is very well they 
do, for if all Mankind were fond of rhe ſame 
Thing, they would conſtantly be interfering, and 
hindring one another. 

For an Inſtance of what I have ſaid; let us take 
theſe eight principal Sources of all the Happineſs 
we can propoſe to our ſelves in this World; whe- 
ther of Body or Mind. I ſhall pair them toge- 
ther, by mentioning four of each Sort; and they 
are Probity and Health; Wiſdom and Beauty; 
good Parts and Quality; Learning and Riches. 
Theſe Terms I underſtand here in the common 
and received Senſe, and do not confine them to a 
Philoſophical Nicety. By Wiſdom I mean a Pru- 
dence and Diſcretion in the Government of our 
ſelves, and in all our Converſation and Deport- 
ment with others: By good Parts, that Capacity, 
and thoſe Abilities for Buſineſs, which ſuch Per- 
ſons are known to be prepared and provided with, 
above others, to whom Nature hath been leſs 
bountiful. And by Learning that Knowledge of 
Things, which 4s acquired by Books and Study. 
The reſt are ſo perſpicuous, that they need no Ex- 
Planation, 
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Now what a prodigious Difference do we find 


nn the Opinions of Men, in adjuſting the Place 
and Precedence, which is pretended to belong to 


theſe eight Things? What infinite and irreconci- 
lable Competitions are there among them? I for 
my own Part, have delivered my own Judgment 
freely already in this Treatiſe ; I have here ming- 
led them together, and tack' d them to one ano- 
ther in ſuch Order, that each Advantage of the 


Mind hath one belonging to the Body, joined; 


and ſo joined, as to be correfpondent to it; for as 
Nature hath united Body and Soul together, fo 
ſhe ſeems to have given each of them Accom- 
pliſhments extremely agrecable, and alike. Thus 
Health is to the Body, what Probity is to the 
Mind; it is the Probity or good Diſpoſition of 
the Body, as Probity is the Health of the Soul. 
Theſe ſhould be the Sum of our Wiſhes. 


* Forgive the Gods the reſt, and ſtand confin'd 
To Health of Body, and a virtuous Mind. 
: | Says the Poet. 


Beauty is commenſurate to Wiſdom the juſt 


Meaſure, exact Proportion and Comelineſs, is the 


Wiſdom of the Body; and Wiſdom 1s the Regu- 
larity, the Decency, the Beauty of the Soul. 
Quality and good Birth is a wonderful Capacity, 
a mighty Diſpoſition to Virtue; and theſe Spiri- 


tual Abilities again, and good Parts, are the No- 


bility of the Mind. Learning is the Wealth of 


the Soul, and Riches the acquired Advantages of 
tens fana in Corpore ſano. 
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the Body. Others, I know, will differ from me Chap. ro- 
in the Method and Order of ranging theſe Quali-. 
fications; for ſome put all the Advantages of the 
Mind firſt; and are of Opinion, that the leaſt of 
theſe is more valuable than the beſt and higheſt of 
thoſe that belong to the Body; and others, who 
go not ſo far, yet may not agree in the Preference 
due to each Particular. Every Man in this Caſe 
follows his own Senſe, and from that we cannot 
but expect great Variety of Judgments will 


enſue. | 
In the next Place, ſucceeds a third Qualificati- 3. 


on, which indeed naturally ſprings out of the for- ct. 
mer: For, from the Sufficiency of paſſing a juſt 
Eſtimate upon Things, is derived an Ability of 
making a wiſe Choice; and this is not only a mat - 
ter of Duty and Conſcience, but very often an 
eminent Inſtance of Wiſdom and good Conduct. 
There are indeed ſome Caſes extremely plain and 
eaſy; as when Difficulty and Vice, Honeſty and 
Profit, Duty and Intereſt, ſtand in Competition: 
For the Pre- eminence in this Compariſon is ſo vi- 
ſible and ſo vaſt, on one Side above the other, 
that whenever theſe Things encounter each other, 
the Advantage lies, and the Balance ſhould always 
fall to the Side of Duty, though attended with 
never ſo great Difficulty and Inconvenience: In 
| the Caſe of private Perſons, I mean; for poſſibly 
there may ſometimes be Room for an Exception; 
but then this does not often happen, and if it do, 
tis generally in the Adminiſtration of publick Af- 
fairs; and then too, it muſt be managed with 
great Tenderneſs and Circumſpection. But of 
this I ſhall have a more per” Seaſon to ſpeak, 
when 
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Chap: 10. when my Third Book brings us to treat of Pru- 
as dence in Particular. But ſometimes there is ſuch x 
Conjuncture of Circumſtances, that a Man is dri- 
ven to a very hard Choice: As for Inftance, when 
we ſtand inclos'd, as it were, with two Vices, 
and there 1s no getting clear of both. Thus Hi- 
ſtory deſcribes that eminent Father Origen, who 
had it left to him, whether he would commit Ido- 
latry, or ſuffer his Body to be carnally abuſed by 
a Moor. The firſt was the Thing he choſe, and 
ſome ſay he choſe amiſs. Now, when we are un- 
happily involved in ſuch Perplexities, and at a loſs 
which way we ſhould incline, in the Choice of 
Matters not morally Evil; the beſt Rule we can 
be guided by, is to go over to that Side, where 
there is the greateſt Appearance of Juſtice and Ho- 
neſty. For, though every Thing ſhould not af- 
terwards ſucceed according to our Wiſh or Expe- 
Cation, yet there will reſult ſo pleaſing an Ap- 
plauſe, ſuch Glory, and Self-gratulations from 
within, for our having taken the better Part, a 
will make us ample Compenſation for our Misfor- 
tunes, and abundantly ſupport us under them: 
And beſides all this, if the worſe, but ſeemingly 
ſafer Side, had been choſen, what Security can we 
have, that the Event would have proved more fa- 
vourable? And why may we not reaſonably ſup- 
poſe, that the Governor and Lord of us, and all 
our Fortunes, would have been provoked to pu- 
niſh and diſappoint us that way too? When Mat- 
ters ſeem to be ſo equal, that we cannot diſtin- 
guiſh which is the better and ſhorter Courſe, we 
ſhould take that which is the plaineſt and ſtraight- 
eſt. And in Things manifeſtly Immoral (of 
| which, 
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which, properly ſpeaking, there cannot be any Chap. 10. 
Choice) we muſt avoid that which is moſt ccte- — 
ſtable, and hath more of Villainy and Horror in it. 
For this indeed is a Point of Conſcience, and is 
more truly a part of Probity than of Prudence. 
But it is very often exceeding hard to ſatisfy one's 
ſelf, which of two Things of the ſame kind is the 
more agreeable to Juſtice, or to Decency, or 
which is preferable in point of Advantage: And 
ſo likewiſe of two ill Things, which is the more 
unjuſt, more indecent and diſhoneſt, or attended 
with worſe Conſequences. Upon the whole mat- 
ter then, though the Act of chuſing is an Act of 
Probity and Conſcience; yet the Ability of ma- 
king this Choice aright, is a part of Prudence 
and ſound Judgment. I am apt to believe, that 
in ſuch Streights as theſe, the beſt and ſafeſt way 
will be to follow Nature, and to determine, that 
thoſe Things which are moſt agrecable to Nature, 
are the more juſt and becoming; and that what is 
moſt diſtant from, or contrary to Nature, is more 
eſpecially to be avoided and abhorred by us. This 
agrees well with what was formerly delivered in 
our Deſcription of Probity, that we ought to be 
good Men by the Dictates and Impulſe of Na- 
ture. 

Before J go off from this Point of Choice, 
give me Leave to ſay one Word or two for the re- 
ſolving a Doubt, which ſome People have ſtarted, 
with regard to the Determination of our Wills in 


are propoſed ſo equal and indifferent, that we can 

give no Reaſon why one ſhould be valued more 

than the other; what it is that diſpoſes the Soul 
Vor. II. L II te 
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take the one, and leave the other? The Stoicks 


— pretend, that it is a raſh Operation of the Soul, 


4. 
Con ſulta- 
tion. 


ſmewhat foreign and extraordinary, and beſide 
its proper Courſe. But let them ſay what they 
will, we may be bold to affirm, that there is no 


ground for the Queſtion; and that no two Things 


ever do, or can preſent themſelves to our Conſide- 
ration, ſo as to be perfectly equal and indifferent 
to us: It frequently happens indeed, that the Dif- 
ference is very ſmall and aconkdeeble ; but till 
ſome Difference there isz ſomething we apprehend 
in one, and not in the other, which caſts the 
Scale, and draws us on to a Choice, though the 
Motion be ſo gentle, that we ſcarce feel it; and 
the Motive ſo ſlender, that we know not how 
to expreſs, and can very hardly give our ſelves 
any Account of it. Bur ſtill certain it is, that 


were a Man evenly poized between two Deſires, | 


he would never chuſe at all: For all Choice im- 


plies Inclination of the Mind, and all Inclination 


ſuppoſes Inequality. 

Another very neceſſary Direction in this Matter, 
is, that of conſulting with our Friends, and ta- 
king good Advice. For there is great danger in 
acting upon our own Heads, and depending en 
tirely upon our ſelves; others will ſee further, and 
judge better of our Affairs, than Partiality and 
Concern will ſuffer us to do. Now in this Point 


of conſulting, there are two Cautions very neceſ- 


ſary to be obſerved to: the prudent Management 


of our ſelves, and the making this Method turn 


to Account with us. 

The firſt regards the Choice of fit Perſons to 

adviſe with: For many are much better let alone 
2 Ge than 
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than applied to, and a Man is as highly concerned Chap 10. 
to be upon his Guard, and conceal his Deſigns WW 
from ſome ſort of People, as he is to communi- 
cate them, and addreſs for Counſel to others. 
Thoſe then, who are proper for ſuch Purpoſes, 
muſt firſt of all be Men of Integrity and Fidelity, 
that is fit to be truſted: and then they muſt be 
t Men of ſound Senſe, ſober and diſcreet, wiſe and 
experienced ; otherwiſe they will not be fit to di- 
rect. Honeſty and Sufficiency are the two indiſ- 
d penſible Qualifications of good Counſellors; and 
e indeed, to theſe we may add a third Conſiderati- 
e on, which ought to weigh with us very much in 
d WM our Choice; and this is, that neither they them- 
w W fclves, nor any of their Relations, or particular 
Friends, be at all concerned in the Matter we con- 
it MW fult about. For, though you may poſſibly reply 
„ MW to this, that J have ſufficiently prevented any Mif- 
1- chiefs of that Kind, by providing already, that 
n © they ſhould be Perſons of Integrity, and whoever 
is ſo, will not be biaſſed by his own, or his 
, MW Friend's Intereſt z yet to that I muſt rejoin, in 
a- W Juſtification of this Advice: Firſt, That Honeſty 
in W fo ſtanch and firm, and Philoſophical, as ſhall be 
Proof againſt all the Impreiſions of Advantage, is 
il to be met with in very few. It is indeed what 
1d Y ought to be; but, as the World goes, it is rather 
nc to be wiſhed for, than found and practis'd. And 
:l- WY fccondly, allowing the Party we conſult, to have 
nt attained this Pefection of unmoveable Sincerity; 
m yet it is neither Wiſdom, nor Kindneſs, nor good 
Manners, to drive him to ſuch Difficulties, and 
to F ſuch Anxieties of Heart, as the asking his Advice 
* in ſuch Circumſtances muſt needs involve him in. 
al Lllz This 
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Book II. This is what we call putting him in between the 
Milſtones, where he muſt either cruſh himſelf, or 


us. 
The other part of Caution requiſite upon theſe 
Occaſions, regards the receiving Advice, when 
our Counſellors are choſen. And this mult be ſure 
to have a patient Hearing, and kind and grateful 
Entertainment allowed it; we ſhould follow, and 


put it in Practice betimes, and not delay till we 


are reduced to Extremities; we ſhould conſider, 
and proceed upon it with Judgment and Candor, 
and be well pleaſed that our Friends ſhould ſpeak 


their Minds freely, and declare the Truth, though 


it happen to be ſevere and unpalatable to us. 
When we have taken our Meaſures according to 
it, in full Confidence of the Prudence and Friend- 
ſhip with which it was given, we muſt not after- 
wards repine, or be forry that we have been gui- 


ded by it, though the Event ſhall fall ſhort, or 


prove contrary to our Expectations. For it is a 
very common Thing for good Counſel to be very 
unſucceſsful. But a wiſe Man ought to take greater 
Satisfaction in proper Meaſures, and prudent Con- 
duct, though the Conſequence be calamitous; than 
in the greateſt good Fortune imaginable, when 
his Meaſures were falſe and ill-adjuſted ; when as 
the Hiſtorian obſerves of Marius; * The Raſhneſs 
of the General was corrected by the Event, and his 
Fault received Honour and Commendation. It is be- 
low a Man of Senſe, and agreeable to the Chara- 
Cer of vulgar and ignorant Souls, only to ſit down 
and wiſh they had done otherwiſe ; and, after the 


Sic correcta Mari temeritas gloriam ex culpà invenit. 
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matureſt Deliberation, and the beſt Choice their >> 10 
Caſe will admit, to fancy they took a wrong 
Courſe: For ſuch People in their Croſſes and Diſ- 
appointments only weigh the Reaſons for the con- 
trary Methods, without having Greatneſs or Pre- 
ſence of Mind to counterbalance theſe with thoſe 
other, once more forcible Arguments, which in- 
duced them to act as they did. Thus much was 
not amiſs, I thought, to be hinted briefly for the 
uſe of thoſe who want and ask Advice; but as for 
the Perſons addreſs'd ro, the Rules fit to be ob- 
ſerv'd by them in giving of it, ſhall be ſpecified 
at large under the Head of Prudence. For indeed 
Counſel 1s a verv . and extenſive Branch 
of that Virtue. 
The fifth Thing which 1 apprehend adviſable 5. 
for the prudent Management of Affairs, is a Stea- e 
dineſs of Temper; conſiſting in a middle State, Far and 
between the Extremes of Confidence and Di- * 
ſtruſt, Aſſurance and Fearfulneſs. And this is ne- 
r to be well moderated, both with regard to 
our ſelves and others. 
To repoſe too great Confidence in a Friend, 4 
reckon our {ſelves abſolutely ſure of him, is very 
often prejudicial to our Affairs; and to diſtruſt his 
Ability, or his Inclination to do us Service, is of- 
fenſive to him; inſomuch, that where we enter- 
tain Suſpicions, though never ſo juſt in themſelves, 
yet it is not prudent to give any Demonſtrations of 
our Jealouſy. For no Man loves to be diſtruſted 
(becauſe every Man loves to be thought to have 
Power and Sincerity) and therefore to betray our 
Diſtruſt is ſure to diſpleaſe; nay, likely to, pro- 
voke, and turn a Friend into an Enemy. But 
L113 then, 
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Book. II. then, on the other hand, we muſt be careful too, 
not to be fo entirely depending, fo lazy and Gee 


in our Confidences, as not to be very much upon 


our Guard, except it be with ſome very choice 


and tried Friends: A Man never rides ſafe without 
the Reins in his own Hand; only the Skill of the 
Horſeman muſt be ſhewn, in neither letting them 
hang too flack, nor drawing them too ſtiff. A 
Man ſhould never diſcloſe all his Thoughts and In- 


tentions; but, ſo far as he thinks convenient to 


communicate his Mind, he ſhould do it with 
Truth and Sincerity; he muſt by no means de- 
ceive or enſnare his Friend, and therefore let him 
tell true; but he muſt take heed too, that he be 
not deceived or abuſed himſelf, and therefore he 
ſhould take care not to tell all. He ſhould follow 


that excellent Advice of our bleſſed Maſter, to 


marry the Serpent with the Dove; tempering and 
qualifying that Innocence and Simplicity which 
reſtrains a Man from hurting others, with that 
Wiſdom and Subtilty which keeps him from inju- 


ing himſelf; ſo ſtanding upon one's Guard, and de- 


fending one's ſelf againſt the cunning Inſinuations, 
and treacherous Deſigns, and unſeen Ambuſhments 
of our pretending Friends, For Policy and Stra- 
tagem is as commendable a Weapon when uſed 
Defenſively, as it is diſhonourable and baſe when 
Offenſive. And therefore every Motion ſhould be 
wary and well-adviſed; and in our Advances of 
Familiarity and Confidence, we muſt never en» 
gage fo far, as not to ſecure a Retreat to our 
ſelves, whenever our Inclination ſhall diſpoſe, or 
the Neceſſity of our Affairs oblige us to it: Nay, 
not only ſo ; it is not enough that our Retreat be 

— 
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poſſible, but it muſt be ſafe and eaſy, without any Chap. 10. 
great Reluctancy in our ſelves, or any Damage 
from thoſe in whom we confided. 

On the other hand, we ſhould not ſo far be con- 
fident of our ſelves, as to let this grow into Secu- 
rity and Preſumption. If we have Friends, tho? 
they do not bear our whole Weight, yet it is not 
convenient to let go our Hold; nor for any Opi- 
nion, either of our own Abilities, or the proſpe- 
rous Condition of our Affairs, to diſdain another's 
Help, or grow negligent and remiſs in our own 
Care. And yet this is oftentimes the Caſe of Men, 
who think no body ſo wiſe as themſelves, or have 
that Opinion of their own Power and Addreſ:, to 
imagine every thing will bow before, and truckle 
under them; that no body will dare to attempt any 
thing to their Prejudice or Diſſatisfaction; and 
from theſe fond Poſſeſſions come to abate of their 
Pains, to deſpiſe all Care; and fo at laſt are abo- 
minably over-reach'd, ſurprized into Miſchief and 
Ruin, and become a Jeſt and publick Scorn. 

Another, and that indeed a very important piece 6. 
of Advice, is, to take every thing in its proper _ 25 
Time, while it is ſeaſonable, and Occaſion ſerves. = <= 
And in order hereunto, we muſt be ſure to a- 
void Precipitation, which is a mortal Enemy to 
Wiſdom, the Bane and Confounder of all good 
Deſigns; and a Vice very uſual, and much to be 
feared among People in Heat of Youth, and all 
others of a warm and ſanguine Coiaplexion: And 
in truth, the knowing how to take every thing in 
the nick, to lay hold on every Opportunity and 
Advantage, and make the beſt of all Times and 
all Means of Action, is one of the maſterly Per- 
LII 4 fectiom 
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Book II. fections of a wiſe and dexterous Manager. For 0 
ve are to conſider, that every thing hath its Sea- u 
ſon, and even the beſt Things, as we may order I m 
them, may be irregular, and out of due Time. I be 
Now Haſte and Hurry is the moſt contrary to that I c 
good Quality, that can poſſibly be imagined; for I o 
this diſorders and confounds all, and ſo at laſt ſpoils I E. 
all. You know the common Proverb, * Haſly YI x 
Bitches bring blind Whelps. This Precipitation is I ve 
uſually the Effect of ſome Paſſion, which ſpursuson ¶ ve 
too faſt, and will not endure to wait till Matters ¶ ce 
are ripe for Execution; | The Impatience of De- |} 
fire puts us upon haſiening, and Ilaſie diſorders and } tc 
undoes all; ſo that this is always improvident and I h. 
blind. Haſlineſs and Anger are the two Things in I & 
the World moſt diſtant from a ſober and judicious | 
Mind. Such is the Account generally to be given I ar 
of it; though it cannot be denied, but theſe haſty I n. 
Proceedings are frequently owing to Weakneſs and I p- 
want of Judgment. Now the contrary Vice of I} 0 
Heavineſs, and Sloth, and Negligence in our Af. t 
fairs, which is ſometimes miſtaken for Solidity, I tc 
and Thought, and wiſe Caution, is no leſs dange- IU 
Tous and deſtructive to our Affairs; eſpecially then, I G 
when all Preliminaries are adjuſted, all Reſolutions II & 
taken, and nothing remains but the executive Part. Ive 
For it is well obſerved, that in Deliberation and | 7 
Conſultation a Man is allowed to ſpend a great deal ly 
of Time, becauſe then every Particular is to be 
nicely weighed, every Advice canvaſſed, and out IR 


Canis feſtinans cæcos parit catulos. 


+ Nam qui cupit, feſtinat; qui feſtinat, avertit ; unde feſti- 
natio improvida & cæca; duo adverſiſſima rectæ menti Celeri- Pa 
tas & Ira. 8 21 


of 
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of all compared together, the beſt to be pitched Chap. 10. 


upon; but when we come to Action the Caſe 1s 
much otherwiſe, for the Mind is then ſuppoſed to 
be ſettled, and all Doubt over; upon which ac- 
count it is, that we are commanded by the Maſters 


of Wiſdom, to be flow in Counſcl, and ſwift in 


Execution; to deliberate at leiſure, but to finiſh 
apace. It is true indeed, this Rule is not ſo uni- 
verſally efficacious, but that ſometimes we ſee E- 
vents contrary to it. A Man ſtumbles upon Suc- 
cels, though he run headlong upon it; and proves 
as fortunate in the Event, though the Time he 
took to conſider was very ſhort, and the Reſolves 
he made as raſh and imprudent, as they were ha- 


ty : But this is very ſeldom ſeen, and the few In- 
ſtances we have of it are owing purely to Chance; 


and Chance is ſomewhat ſo diſtant from the ordi- 
nary Courſe of Affairs, that a Man can never de- 
pend upon it, or govern himſelf by ſuch Events. 
On the contrary, he ſhould take great Care, that 
theſe lucky Hits, like a winning Hand, do not 
tempt us to run too great a Riſque, and venture 
upon them boldly. For, commonly ſpeaking, 
Gameſters give out Loſers; and all they have to 
ſnew for their daring Haſtineſs, is only that Pro- 
verb, Of reſolving in Haſte, and repenting at Lei- 
ſare; Ruin and a fruitleſs Remorſe being common- 
ly the End of ſuch inconſiderate Undertakings. 
Theſe then are the two Extremes, which like 
Rocks mult be avoided, and with equal Care too; 


for if we ſplit upon either, our Affairs will be ſhip- 


wreck'd and loſt. Ir is as great a Fault to antici- 
pate a fair Occaſion, and ſnatch it while it is green 
2nd crude, as it would be to let it wither and rot 

in 
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we are to conſider, that every thing hath its Sea- 


ſon, and even the beſt Things, as we may order 
them, may be irregular, and out of due Time. 
Now Haſte and Hurry is the moſt contrary to that 
good Quality, that can poſſibly be imagined; for 
this diſorders and confounds all, and ſo at laſt ſpoils 
all. You know the common Proverb, * Haſly 
Bitches bring blind Whelps. This Precipitation is 
uſually the Effect of ſome Paſſion, which ſpurs us on 
too faſt, and will not endure to wait till Matters 
are ripe for Execution; The Impatience of De- 
fire puts us upon haſiening, and Haſle diſorders and 
undoes all; ſo that this is always improvident and 
blind. Haſlineſs and Anger are the two Things in 
the World moſt diflant from a ſober and judicious 
Mind. Such is the Account generally to be given 
of it; though it cannot be denied, but theſe haſty 
Proceedings are frequently owing to Weakneſs and 


want of Judgment. Now the contrary Vice of 


Heavineſs, and Sloth, and Negligence in our Af- 
fairs, which is ſometimes miſtaken for Solidity, 
and Thought, and wiſe Caution, is no leſs dange- 
rous and deſtructive to our Affairs; eſpecially then, 
when all Preliminaries are adjuſted, all Reſolutions 
taken, and nothing remains bur theexecutive Part. 
For it is well obſerved, that in Deliberation and 
Conſultation a Man is allowed to ſpend a great deal 
of Time, becauſe then every Particular is to be 
nicely weighed, every Advice canvaſſed, and out 


Canis feſtinans cæcos parit catulos. 
+ Nam qui cupit, feſtinat; qui feſtinat, avertit; unde feſti- 


natio improvida & cæca; duo adverſiſſima rectæ menti Celeri- 


tas & Ira. 
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of all compared together, the beſt to be pitched Chap. 10. 
upon; but when we come to Action the Caſe is 


much otherwiſe, for the Mind is then ſuppoſed to 
be ſettled, and all Doubt over; upon which ac- 
count it is, that we are commanded by the Maſters 
of Wiſdom, to be flow in Counſel, and ſwift in 
Execution; to deliberate at leiſure, but to finiſh 
apace. Ir is true indeed, this Rule is not ſo uni- 
verſally efficacious, but that ſometimes we ſee E- 
vents contrary to it. A Man ſtumbles upon Suc- 
ceſs, though he run headlong upon it; and proves 
as fortunate in the Event, though the Time he 
took to conſider was very ſhort, and the Reſolves 
he made as raſh and imprudent, as they were ha- 
ſty : But this is very ſeldom ſeen, and the few In- 
ſtances we have of it are owing purely to Chance; 
and Chance is ſomewhat ſo diſtant from the ordi- 
nary Courſe of Affairs, that a Man can never de- 
pend upon it, or govern himſelf by ſuch Events. 
On the contrary, he ſhould take great Care, that 
theſe lucky Hits, like a winning Hand, do not 
tempt us to run too great a Riſque, and venture 
upon them boldly. For, commonly ſpeaking, 
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Gameſters give out Loſers; and all they have to 


new for their daring Haſtineſs, is only that Pro- 


verb, Of reſolving in Haſte, and repenting at Lei- 
ſure; Ruin and a fruitleſs Remorſe being common- 

ly the End of ſuch inconſiderate Undertakings. 
Theſe then are the two Extremes, which like 
Rocks muſt be avoided, and with equal Care too 
for if we ſplit upon either, our Affairs will be ſhip- 
wreck'd and loſt. It is as great a Fault to antici- 
pate a fair Occaſion, and ſnatch it while it is green 
and crude, as it would be to let it wither and rot 
in 
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in our Hands. The former is a Defect moſt inci. 


V dent to young Men, whoſe Spirits move briskly, 


7. 
Induſtry 
and For- 
tune. 


and their Blood boils in their Veins, and whoſe 
Deſires are ſo eager and impetuous, that they want 
Patience, and cannot be content to let Time and 


Providence bring things to Maturity, and work 


for them; and ſo theſe ſprightly Men, by ſtarting 
too quick, run and catch nothing; the latter is 
more proper to ſtupid Men, the cowardly and ir- 
reſolute, the lazy and unactive. For there is need 
of a ſprightly and vigilant Soul to diſcern and lay 
hold on favourable JunEtures ; but then at the ſame 
time that the Soul muſt be awake, we muſt fee 
that it be not reſtleſs and impatient. A Man muſt 
look before him, deſcry Opportunities at adiſtance, 
keep his Eye conſtantly upon them, obſerve all 
the Motions they make towards him, make him- 
ſelf ready for their Approach; and, lying thus up- 


on the catch, when he ſees his Time, lay faſt hold, 


and not let go again, till he hath done his Buſi- 
neſs. 


The Seventh Direction I would give at preſent, 


is, for a Man to govern himſelf well, and to do 


his Duty to the two great Diſpoſers and Superin- 
tendants of all human Affairs; Induſtry, I mean, 
or, which in this Place comes to the ſame thing, 
Virtue and Fortune. It hath long been matter of 


_ Controverſy, which of theſe carry the greateſt 


Sway; and the Queſtion never was, or will be de- 
cided to the Satisfaction of all People, for ſome 


have a greater Reſpect for the one, and ſome for 


the other. Thus much at leaſt is paſt all Doubt, 
that both the one and the other do a great deal; 


both have Power and Credit, and both have a Ti- 
tle * 
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tle indiſputable to ſhew for it; for nothing can be Chap. 10. 
more palpably falſe, than that either of theſe two 
does all, and the other nothing. Perhaps indeed 
Matters would go better, if it were not thus; and 
Men have reaſon to wiſh, that the whole Autho- 
rity were veſted in one of them ſingly. For then 
we ſhould know what to truſt to. Then our Task 
would be eaſy, becauſe all our Thought and Dili- 
gence would be fixed and determined to one Ob- 
jet; whereas now we float between both, the 
Diſtraction of the Mind renders our Attempts in- 
finitely laborious and full of Hazard, and we can 
very hardly attend to both, and bring them friend- 
ly to conſpire together. Daily Experience proves 
this Truth to us; for uſually thoſe who are ve 
much taken up with the one, diſregard and per- 
fectly deſpiſe the other. Thus the young and ſan- 
guine, the forward and daring Men keep Fortune 
m their Eye, and lay the main Streſs there, as you 
Le plainly by their large Hopes, and the mighty 
Succeſſes they promiſe themſelves in every Under- 
Ef taking: And Fortune often rewards this Reſpect 
they pay her, and declares them her Favourites, 
by the many prodigious and moſt ſurprizing things 
; & wrought by them. On the other hand, Men in 
ears, whoſe Blood is cold and heavy, and they 
f IE conſequently calm and flow, place all their Expe- 
| JT Rations in Induſtry; and it cannot be denied but 
theſe act the more reaſonably of the two. If a 
Man were diſpoſed to compare them both toge- 
ther, and obſerve what can be alledged to deter- 
mine his Choice on either Side, we may ſtate the 
Matter very fairly thus. He that depends upon 
- I Induſtry takes the ſafeſt Side, the more virtuous, 
: | and 
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and the more reputable: For admit that Fortune 


run counter, and ſpightfully defeat all his Dili- 


gence, yet is there ſtill this Satisfaction left, that 
he hath made no falſe Steps, that he ſuffered in his 
proper Poſt, doing his Duty; and that he hath 
acquitted himſelf as became a wiſe and an honeſt 
Man. Thoſe that take the other Courſe, are in 
great Danger of waiting and hoping in vain. But 
if all ſhould ſucceed to their Hearts Deſire, yet ſtil! 


this is none of their Doing; nor is there really any 


Credit or Commendation due to them for it. But 


indeed Wiſdom takes a middle Courſe; ſhe adviſcs 


no Man entirely to devote himſelf to either of theſe, 
and though one may be preferred, yet not to that 
degree, as to bring the other into abſolute Neg- 
lect and Contempt. For ſince neither can be ex- 
cluded from our Affairs, it is fit we ſhould allow 
both a Place in our Regard; and indeed they are 
often beholding to one another; and an obſerving 


Man will eaſily diſcern a great deal of mutual Aſ- 


ſiſtance, and a very good Underſtanding between 
them. We muſt take care then to diſcharge our 
Part to both, but both do not challenge our Re- 
ſpects alike. For the Preference is abundantly on 
the Side of Induſtry; for, according to that old 
Motto, * Virtue ſhould lead, and Fortune go along 


with us. | 


There is yet one neceſſary Caution behind, 
which is, in all our Behaviour to act with Diſcre- 
tion. For this ſeaſons every Action, and gives it 
an agreeable Reliſh. Now Diicretion is not any 
one particular Quality, but a large and compre- 
henſive Virtue, that mingles with every Part of 


* Virtute duce, comite Fortuna. | 
| | our 
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our Duty. Indiſcretion ſpoils all; and the very Chap. 11 
beſt Actions, if tainted with it, loſe all their Beau- WW 
ty and Commendation. If a Man deſign an Act of 
Beneficence or Charity, this is neceſſary to direct 
it; for neither all Kindneſſes are fit to be done, 
nor all Perſons fit to receive them. If a Man 
would vindicate or excuſe himſelf, he muſt do it 
diſcreetly z for there are ſome Ways of apologi- 
zing, Which, in effect, are Bills of Indictment a- 
gainſt one's ſelf; and increaſe the Suſpicion, in- 
ſtead of clearing our Innocence. If a Man would 
pay Civilities, and appear courteous and well-bred, 
he muſt diſtinguiſh and moderate himſelf here too 
otherwiſe he will run into the Exceſs of Foppery 
and Affectation, or degenerate into clownith 
Rudeneſs; and the ſame thing may be ſaid of Of- 
fcring, or Accepting, or any other Inſtance of 
Courteſy and Converſation, or indeed of Virtue in 
general; for without this Prudence and diſcreet 
Managery, eveit Virtue, and the beſt Intentions, 
can never recommend, nay, can ſcarce juſtify them- 
ſelves to the Spectators, 


C Hae, XI. 
The Fruits, or Good Effecis of Wiſdom. 
, N The Firſt, 
Living ir a con flant Readineſs for Death. 


4 HE Day of our Dearh is the principal and . 
£ moſt important of any that belongs to us; The ey 
that which givcs the finiſhing Stroke, and 1 5 
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Book II. the Character upon all the reſt; for indeed all the 
WWW Actions of our whole Life muſt be ſubmitted to 

this Teſt. This is moſt truly what we common. 
ly call it, The Great Trial; the Eſſay, that diſtin. 
guiſhes our Alloy and true Standard; and it is in 
the good Succeſs of this Trial, that we are to ex- 
pect the greateſt Fruit of all our Studies. In or- 

der to make a true Judgment of Life, we muſt of 
neceſſity inform our ſelves what ſort of Concluſi- 
on it hath; for the End compleats and crowns the 
Work; and as a good Death is an Honour to our 
whole Life, ſo an ill one caſts back Infamy, and 
ſullies all that went before. You can never give a 

juſt Character of the Player, till his Part be at an 
End; and the Caſe of common Life is ſo far the 
ſame, that the Management of the laſt Act is in- 
comparably the moſt difficult of any that belongs 
to either of them. Epaminondas, one of the bra- 
veſt Men that ever Greece bred, when his Opinion 

| was asked, To which of the three he thought the 
Preference due, Chabrias, Iphicrates, or himſelf, 
made anſwer, That this was a Queſtion incapable 
of being reſolved ;z for (ſays he) the Man tha 
would determine juſtly of ſuch a Competition for 
Honour, mult ſtay till he hath ſeen how we all 
three die. The Reaſon is evident; becauſe every 
other Action of a Man's Life is capable of Hypo- 
criſy and Diſſimulation, but in this laſt Scene a. 
lone, all is natural, and no Room left for Coun- 
terfeit or Diſguiſe. 
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And, all the Mast pull d of, ſvew what they be. 


CRrEECH. 


Fortune, in truth, ſeems to way-lay us here, to 
drive us upon this her laſt Reſerve; to make the 
utmoſt Effort upon our Virtue, and in one Mo- 
ment overturn all that Character and Credit which 
we have for many Years with infinite Toil and 
Anxiety been ſetting up. Oh what a Triumph it 
would be then, to make a Man expire with Labe- 
rius's Exclamation; I have lived this one Day 
more, than it was for my Honour and Advantage to 
have lived! So truly as well as wiſely, ſo every 
way worthy of Solon, was that Obſervation made 
to Crœſus, which one of the Poets hath Wuftrated 
thus : 


Man muſt cenſured be by his laſt Hour, 

Whom truly we can never happy call, 

Before his Death, and cloſing Funeral. 
SANDYS. 


"Tis, without all diſpute, a moſt excellent At- 


tainment, to have learnt how to die: It is the Stu- 2 know- 


Nam verz voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
Ejiciuntur, & eripitur Perſona, manet res. 
| Lvucrer. Lib. III. 
+ Nimirum hac die un? plus vixi mihi, quàm vivendum fuit. 


Scilicet ultima ſemper 
Expectanda dies homini, dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo, ſupremaqueè funera debet. 
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Book IT. dy of true Wiſdom, and that in which all its 
Rules, and all its Labours determine: He 


that hath laid out his whole Life upon it, hath 


put it to no ill Uſe 3 and he, who among all 


the reſt of his Qualifications, is not Maſter of 
this, hath thrown away all his Time and Pains to 
no manner of Purpoſe. That Man can never live 
well, who knows not how to die well; and he hath 
lived to very good Purpoſe, who makes a happy End, 
(ſays Seneca.) A Man can no more govern and 
direct his Actions as he ought, who does not keep 
Death in his Eye; than an Archer can ſhoot well, 
who never looks at the Mark. In one word, the 
Art of Dying, as becomes us, is the Art of Li- 
berty, and an eaſy Mind; the way to get above 
all Fear, and to live in perfe& Happineſs and Tran- 
quillity; without this there is no Pleaſure in Lifes 
it is impoſſible indeed there ſhould; for who can 
enjoy that with Peace and Satisfaction, which he 
eſteems moſt valuable and dear, and is tormented 
with perpetual anxious Fear of loſing every Mo. 
ment? 

Now the firſt and principal Step towards this, 
is to make it our Care and conſtant Endeavour, 
that our Vices may die before us; and then our 
next Care muſt be, to live in conſtant Readineſs 
and Expectation of dying our ſelves. Who can 
expreſs the happy Condition of that Man, who 
hath husbanded his Talent, and finiſh'd the Buſi- 
neſs of Life, before Death approach to interrupt 
him? So that when he comes to die, he hath no- 


thing elſe to do but to die; no occaſion to ask 


longer Time; no farther Buſineſs for this Body; 
no need of any _ but can walk out of the 
World 
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the Notion of our being always in a Readineſs for 
Death : There remains yet one Qualification more 
to be attained, which is the being willing, as well 
as ready; for no Man dies well, who goes out of 
the World with ſuch L and Reluctancy, 


that it is meer matter of Conſtraint; and plain, 


he would fain, but cannot ſtay here any longer. 
The ſeveral Sentiments and ſorts of Behaviour; 
which Men are capable of with regard to Death, 


of Bebavi« 
may, in my Opinion, be reduced to theſe five that our with 
follow: regard to 


1. They may fear and avoid it, as che laſt and 


greateſt Evil. 

2. They may expect and wait for it with great 
Eaſineſs and Patience, and Reſignation of Mind, 
as for a Thing which they look upon as natural, 
unavoidable, and not only neceſſary, but alſo rea- 
ſonable to be undergone. 

3. They may deſpiſe it, as a Matter 2 
and of no great Concern to them. 

4. They may with for it, pray for it, make to- 
ward it, as the only ſafe Harbour which can give 
them Reſt and Protection from the Troubles of 
this Life; nay, as that which will not only be a 
Deliverance, but a Happineſs; a mighty Advan- 
tage, as well as a perfect Security. 

7. They may bring it upon themſelves. 

Now, if we examine theſe Particulars, the ſe- 
cond, third, and fourth will appear commendable 
and good; the Thoughts and Reſentments of a 
virtuous and judicious Mind; though it muſt be 
allowed, that as they differ from each other, fo 

Vor. II. Mm m they 


Five Sorts 


Death. 
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Book IT. they are expected to move and affect the Man dif- 
V ferently, according to his preſent Circumſtances, 
For all of them are not commendable equally, and 

at all Times. But for the firſt and laſt, they ne- 

ver are, or can be ſo at all; as being the vicious 
Extremes of Weakneſs and want of Virtue; for 

how different ſoever the Effects may appear, this 

is the fame common Cauſe of them both. I ſhall 

enlarge a little, and try to illuſtrate each of theſe 
Particulars, in this Chapter. 

5. The firſt is what no underſtanding Perſon hath 
2 ever pretended to approve, though indeed it be 
the Practice (the failing I ought to ſay) of al- 
moſt all the World. And what can be a greater 
Reproach? What a more undeniable Evidence of 

the Weakneſs of Mankind, than that every Body 

in a manner ſhould be guilty of that, which no 

Body dares undertake to defend? But on the con- 

trary, againſt thoſe who labour under this painful 

Folly, in Tenderneſs for themſelves; or are thus 
concerned upon the Account of others, we can 

never want plenty of Arguments. Among others 

theſe following Conſiderations may perhaps do 
ſomething toward ſoftning the Approach of our 

The Efea own Death, or that of our Friends to us. There 
- —_ O- is not in the World any Calamity, which Mortal 
have ſuch amazing Notions, and live in ſuch con- 

ſtant Terror of, as Death; and yet it is very evi- 

dent, there is nothing they call a Misfortune, 
dreaded upon ſuch poor, ſuch inſignificant 
Grounds z nay, I muſt revoke theſe Words, 
Dreading and Misfortune too; and dare venture to 

affirm, there is not any Thing which ought to be 
received with greater Satisfaction, and a more 2 

ſoly 
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folved Mind. So that we muſt be forced to con- Chap. 11- 


ſeſs, in deſpight of all the Sophiſtry of Fleſh and 
Blood to the contraty, that this is a mere vulgar 
Error; Opinion hath charm'd and captivated all 
the World; for Reaſon hath no hand at all in it. 
We take it upon Truſt from the ignorant and un- 
thinking Multitude, and believe it a very great 
Evil, becauſe they tell us ſo; but Wiſdom aſſures 
us, that it is a Deliverance and ſure Repoſe from 
all the Evils that can poſſibly befal us; the only 
Haven where we can lie ſafely, after the Waves 
and Storms of a troubleſome toſſing World; and we 
turn the deaf Ear, and believe not one word ſhe 
can ſay. Thus much is certain: Death, when 
actually preſent, never did any body hurt; and 
none of thoſe many Millions, who have made the 
Experiment, and know What it is, have made any 
Complaints of this Nature concerning it. If 
then Death muſt be called an Evil, it hath this to 
fay in its own Vindication ; that of all the Evils 
which are, or ever were in the World, this is the 
only one that does no body Harm and in Truth, 
the mighty Dread of it proceeds merely from 
ghaſtly and monſtrous Ideas, which Mens vain 
Imaginations form of it at a Diſtance. There is 
nothing of Foundation or Reality at the bottom; 
'tis all Opinion and Fancy; nay, tis the very In- 

ſtance, in which Opinion pretends moſt to ſet up 
againſt Reaſon; and attempts to fright us out of 

our Wits, by ſhewing the hideous Vizor of Death: 
For, Reaſon to fear it there can be none, becauſe 
we are ſo perfectly ignorant what it is. How un- 
accountable is our Concern, how almoſt impoſlible 
indeed, for a Thing, of which we have little or 
Mmm 2 ne 
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Book IT. no Notion? Upon which Account, he, who had 
ele Apollo's Teſtimony for the wiſeſt Man living, faid, 
that to fear Death, was to pretend to be more 
knowing than one really was, and a vain Affecta- 

tion of Wiſdom ; for it was to make the World 

believe a Man underſtands a Thing, which nei. 

ther he, nor any body elſe underſtands: And we 

find, that this was his real Senſe, by the Teſti- 

mony his Practice gave to it. For when his Friends 
importuned him to plead for his Life, and juſtify 

himſelf againſt the Calumnies of his Accuſers, the 

Addreſs he made upon that Occaſion, we are told, 

was to this Effect. 

« Gentlemen. If I ſhould make it my Re- 

& queſt, That you would not put me to Death, I 

6 am under ſome Apprehenſions of asking a Pu- 

64 niſhment, inſtead of a Favour z and ſuing to 

« my own Diſadvamage. For I muſt ingenuou- 

„ fly confeſs, I do not at all know what it is to 

q Die, nor what Good or Ill is conſequent upon 
, cc it. They who fear Death, muſt in Reaſon pre- 
| t“ ſuppoſe ſome Notices of it; for my own Part, 
c J declare I have none; nor can I tell at all, a 
ce ther what ſort of Paſſage that is, which leads 
c“ into the other World, or how Matters ſtand 
“ there; ſo that for . I know to the contra- 
c ry, both the one and the other, the Condition 

« and the Way to it, may be exceeding deſirable, 

| &« and full of Felicity; as for thoſe Things which 
| ce I know to be Evil, ſuch as Injuſtice and Wrong, 
i “I have the greateſt Abhorrence of them, and 
« avoid them with all poſſible Circumſpection 

& and Care; but for ſuch as I know nothing of, 

& I know as little how to hate, or to fear them. 
Now 
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« Now Death I own is one of theſe; and there- Chap. i 1. 

« fore, Gentlemen, I leave the Matter wholly to 

« you. For really I cannot be ſatisfied, whe- 

« ther is beſt for me to die, or not to die; 

“and therefore I hope you will order what is 

« really beſt; and I am perfectly content you 

4 ſhould determine and diſpoſe of me as you think 

4 fit. 

And why this mighty Trouble and Concern up- 

on the account of Death? This in the firſt Place Y. 2 

is moſt deſpicable Weaknefs, and ſcandalous Cow- 

ardicez the meereſt Woman, the moſt tender- 

hearted Wretch alive can compoſe her ſelf in a 

few Days, and put an end to the juſteſt Paſſion, 

for the loſs of a Husband, or a Child; and what a 

Diſparagement is it to ſeaſon and Wiſdom, that 

they ſhonld not effect that preſently, which in a 

little while wilt do it ſelf? The moft ignorant and 

poor-fpirited Man alive can do it with the help of 

Time; and why ſhould not a wiſe and brave Man 

do it without that Adyantage? For what is Wiſ⸗ 

dom, and Reſolution, and Gallantry of Soul good 

for, or how ſhall we diſtinguiſh it, if it do not 
quicken a Man's Pace, and render him more ex- 
pert and dextrous; ſo that he ſhall be able to do 
greater Things, and to diſpatch them with greater 
| Eaſe and Speed than others, who are deſtitute of 
theſe Accompliſhments ? From the ſame Weak- 
| neſs and Irreſolution it is, that the Gererality of 
, 8 dying Men are never ſenſible of their laſt lacs 3 
bur flatter themſelves with Expectations of per- 
dect Recovery, or longer Delay at leaft; and per- 
„ Haps there is no one Paſſage of our Lives compa- 
- I] Fable to this part for Cheat and Deluſion; none 
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, equally ſoothes and amuſes us with vain Hopes. 
Not that I aſcribe this wholly to Weakneſs nei- 
. z for poſſibly Vanity may contribute a great 
deal toward it. We look upon our Death, as a 
matter of mighty Conſequence, a ſtrange and 
moſt important Revolution; in which the whole 
World is concerned; and can ſcarce be brought 
to imagine, that Providence will permit a Cala- 
mity, in which all Nature muſt ſuffer, and this 
orderly and beautiful Syſtem of the Univerſe, end 
and periſh. So extravagant are the Notions we 
entertain of our ſelves, and of the I mportance we 
are of to God and the World. 

Beſides all this, ſuch a Man is evidently guilty 


of Injuſtice. For if Death be really a good and 


a deſirable Thing, W herefore are we afraid of it? 
And if it be otherwiſe, why do we make it worſe? 
This is to aggravate and multiply upon our ſelves 
the very Thing we pretend moſt to be afraid of; 
and to create new Pains and Torments, which 
Death knows nothing of, nor would ever bring 
upon us. This is a fool-hardy Madneſs, like his, 
who, when an Enemy had robbed him of one 
part of his Goods, threw the reſt into the Sea, to 


 ſhew how little he valued the Injury his Plunderer 


8. 
s preju- 
eicial 10 


L. 


had done him. 

Laſtly, To live in fear of Death, is the greateſt 
Injury a Man can be guilty of to himſelf; the ſpight- 
fulleſt way of deſtroying his own Life. For no 
Man, who hath this Dread perpetually upon him, 
can ever have any tolerable Enjoyment of himſelf 
or the World. He only lives truly free and at 
Eaſe, who is got above the Fears of Death : And 


bn the other hand, Life were no better than per- 
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petual Slavery, if the Liberty of dying were ta- Chap. 110 


ken away. Death is in Effect the only Foundati- 
on and Support of all the Freedom we can make 
any Pretenſions to; the ſure and common Retreat 
from all our Sufferings and Hardſhips. A Man 
therefore muſt needs be very wretched and uneaſy 
(and yet thus wretched are almoſt all Mankind) 
who takes off the Quiet and Enjoyment of Life, 
by an anxious Concern and Fear to die; and loſes 
all the Benefit of Death too, by an immoderate 
Fondneſs, and afflicting Solicitude for Life. 

And yet, as full of Diſcontent as People gene- 
rally are with the preſent Order and Conſtitution 
of Things; what loud Complaints, what eternal 
Murmurings may we very reaſonably ſuppoſe would 
have filled their Mouths, if it had been other- 
wiſe? How would Nature and Providence have 
been curſed, condemned and blaſphemed, if Men 
had been under a fatal Neceſſity of dwelling al- 


ways here, whether they would or no; and no 


ſuch kind Relief as Death is, had been provided 
for them? Think with your ſelf, how much more 
inſupportable, how much more grievous and bur- 
denſome a Lite muſt needs be without any Period 
aſſign'd for it; than that Life we now lead, which 
is attended with a Neceſſity of leaving it, but of 
laying down the Load that oppreſſes us along with 


it too? To this Purpoſe it is, that the Poets tell 


us, Chiron refuſed to be Immortal, when it was 
proffer'd him, upon receiving Information from 
the God of Time (his Father Saturn) what hard 


Conditions the Gift was clogged with. On the 


other hand, What would become of the World, 
if there were not ſomething of Pain and Bitrer- 
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Book IT. nefs, which ſhould diſcourage us, and create in us 


—— ſome Averſion to Dying? There is no Doubt to 


be made, but were it not for this check upon our 
Nature, Men would run out of the World ea- 
gerly, greedily embrace Death, and upon every 
little Pet take Sanctuary here, without any man- 
ner of Judgment or Diſtinction, how far the Pro- 
vocation ought to carry them. We muſt there - 
fore upon ſecond Thoughts confeſs, that this Mix- 
ture is made with Diſcretion, fit to preferve us in 
a due Moderation; fo as neither to be fond of Life, 
nor pecviſhly weary of it; and ſo again, as nei» 
ther to be afraid of Death, nor to court and haſt-+ 
en to it; both the one and the other are temper- 
ed with ſweet, and allayed with bitter; enough of 
the one to recommend and make it tolerable; and 
fo much of the other too, as will keep it from be- 
ing the Object of any Paſhon in Extremes. So 
neceſſary are the Ingredients, ſo juſt the Propor- 
tions ſo skilful, and withal ſo tender of our Good, 
the Hand that mingled them. 


Nov the Remedy which the Vulgar preſcribe 


againſt the Fears I have been condemning, is much 
too dull and ſtupid; For they adyiſe a Man to ba- 
niſh all Uneafineſs of this Kind, by ſtriving to for- 
get the Occaſion of them, and drawing off the 


Mind to ſomething elſe. "Fis upon this Account, 


that you find them always bid their Friends never 
Think of Death, and can by no means bear to 
hear it named: But ſure this is for many Reaſom a 
very improper -Preſcription. For, in thi firſt Place, 
ſuch an odd careleſs Temper as this, is ſomewhat 


fo contrary to a Man of Parts and Judgment, 
ſomewhat. ſo like à State of Thoughtlefncſs and 
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Inſenſibility, that none but the ignorant and the Chap. 11. 
heavy ſeem capable of the Medicine: Application 9 
and good Senſe cannot doze away a Life at this 
Rate. But if every Body could bear the Phyſick, 
yet what Operation, what good Effect is to be ex- 
pected from it? Where would all this end at laſt, 
and what a miſerable Account ſhould we find 
when we come to the Upſhot, and feet how dear 
this Courſe hath coſt us? For do but imagine the 
Condition of a Man ſurprized by Death; the 
Tears, the Agonies, the Groans and Lamentati- 
ons, the Rage, the Deſpair, in a word, the inex- 
preſſible Confuſion of being ſeiz'd all on the ſud- 
den, by a mercileſs, invincible, and unſeen Ene- 
my. Theſe are ſuch dreadful Circumſtances, that 
Wiſdom fure gives much ſafer and better Advice, 

in directing Men to ſtand their Ground; to face 
their Enemy; to obſerve his Approaches; and pro- 
vide for the Combat. Nay rather indeed, to en- 
counter him perperually, by following a Method 
the direct contrary to that of the Vulgar; which 

is, by fixing their Eyes and Thoughts fteadily 
upon Death; to converſe and grow intimately ac- 
quainted with it; to render it gentle and tame by 
Familiarity and long Uſe. To carry the Idea and 
the ſtrongeſt Repreſentations of it that we can pbſ- 
ſibly form, tonſtattly about with us. To harden 
our ſelves in the Expectation of it; and that not 
only in times of Sickneſs and Danger, whete we 
have reaſon to ſuſpect our ſelves; but in our moſt 
confirmed Healch; in the midſt of what we call 
Safety. Death ſhould not be the Companion of 
our black and fullen, and melancholy Hours only; 
but of dur grenteſt Gaieties, beſt Humdur, - 
mo 
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molt ſolemn Entertainments and Delights. TheSauce 
to every Diſh, the Burden to every Song ſhould 
be this Reflection; that we are always in Danger, 
ſet as fair Marks, and that Death is aiming at us; 
that ſeveral others have been ſnatch'd away, who 
thought themſelves as far out of the reach of his 
Dart, as we can ſuppoſe our ſelves to be now in 
the Height of all our Jollity; that an Accident, 
which happen'd at one Time, or to one Perſon, 
may as well happen to another: And thus we are ad- 
viſed by the wiſeſt Men, to check our Pleaſures, 
and abate our blind Security, by imitating, as well 
as ſupplying by theſe never unſeaſonable Meditati- 
ons, that * ancient Cuſtom of the Ægyptians, 
who at their Feaſts ſerved up a Death's-head; and 


that of Chriſtians, and other Perſuaſions too, who 
contrive that their Burying- places ſhall join to 


their Temples, or be in ſome other Parts the 


moſt conſpicuous and frequented of any: The Ori- 


ginal whereof ſeems to have been, that theſe pub- 
lick Monuments might awaken Mens Minds, and 
preſerve the Reflections and Remembrances of 
Death always freſh and vigorous. Where Death 
awaits us, is very uncertain; and therefore we 

* According to the Cuſtom of the Egyptians, &c. 'The Mean- 


ing of this Cuſtom is very often miſunderſtood, and miſapplied. 
For whereas the bringing this Death's-head into the Company 


at publick Entertainments, is frequently look'd upon as done 


with a Deſign to check the Exceſſes of Mirth with this melan- 
choly, but never unſeaſonable Reflection: Both Herodotus in his 
Euterpe, and Plutarch in his Tract de Id. & Ofiride, give a quite 
different Account of the Matter; and report it to have been 


done for the heightning of their Jollity ; by conſidering, that 


their Time was but ſhort, and therefore they ought to make 
the beſt of it. This Emblem in Effect ſpeaking that Maxim of 
the Epicure, Let us eat and drink, for to morrom we die. 


ſhould 
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ſhould expect to meet it every where, and every Chap. 11. 
Moment; and make ſuch conſtant and ſure Pro- 
viſion againſt its Coming, that let it ſteal upon us 
never ſo cunningly, never ſo ſuddenly, it may find 
us always in Readineſs. This is no ſuch mortify- 
ing Exerciſe as ſome fondly imagine ; quite other- 
wiſe, it rather ſweetens Life, and recommends its 
Enjoyments, by ſetting us above the Fears, and 
Diſappointments, and amazing Terrors, which 
worldly and ſenſual Men feel and labour under. Ir 
abates our Loſſes, by foreſeeing and preparing for 
them; and it doubles our Advantages, by looking 
upon them as clear Gains, and adding a pleaſing 
ſort of Surprize to the Fruition. Thus the Poet 
yery juſtly hath obſerved to his Friend : 


* Nhile midſt ſtrong Hopes and Fears thy Time doth 
Think every riſing Sun will be thy laſt. [ waſte, 
And jo the grateful unexpected Hour 
_ Of Life prolong'd, when come, will pleaſe thee more. 
CREECH. 


But that we may not be thought guilty of In- 

|| juſtice, in condemning People unheard, let us ex- 
amine a little into the Grievances they complain of, 
and the Excuſes they make for themſelves upon 
this Occaſion; and then it will appear, how fri- 
volous and fooliſh all the Apologies are, by which 
they would palliate their Fears, and put ſome ſpe- 
cious Colour upon their melancholy Apprehenſi- 
ons. And here you may obſerve throughout, that 


Il. 


* Omnem crede diem tibi diluxifſe ſupremum, 
Grata * que non ſperabitur, hora. 
| Ho R. Lib. I. Ep. iv. 


Men 
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Men are generally aſhamed to own their being a- 


J fraid to dic, ſimply conſidered; and therefore they 


1 
. 


bethink themſelves of fome aggravating Circum- 
ſtance or other, by which they hope to juſtify 
their uneaſy Dread for themſelves, or their inor- 
dinate Grief for their Friends, who have been ta- 
ken from them. 

The Firſt of theſe is dying young, and this they 


think a very lamentable Cafe ; for what Reflecti- 


on can be more diſturbing, than that Death ſhould 


ſnatch them rudely before their Time, that he 
ſhould crop this lovely Fruit, while green and in 
the Bud, and mow down the Glory of the Field, 


before it was ripe for the Sickle? This indeed is 
2 Complaint moſt uſual, moſt becoming mean and 
vulgar Souls, who meaſure every thing by the 
Length, and count nothing valuable, but that 
which laſts a great while: Whereas on the con- 
trary, we find, that Things rare, and excellent, 


and exquiſite in their Kind, are generally the moſt 
fine, and ſubtle, and ſubject ro Diſſolution and 
Decay. Tis eſteemed a Maſter-piece in Art, to 
contract a great deal into a narrow Room; and 
God and Nature have ſo far taken the fame Me- 


thod in their choiceſt Pieces, that a Man would 
almoſt think it x Fate upon extraordinary Perſons | 


tobe ſhort-liv'd. Eminent Virtue, great Parts and 
Attainments, and Old-Age very ſeldom meet toge- 


ther. But the ſolid Comfort is, that the true Eſti- 


mate of Life is to be taken from its Uſe and End; 
and if it be well employed and well finiſh'd, all 


the reſt hath its due Proportion. Years are good 


for nothing but to make a larger Sum; nor does 
the 2 umber of them contribute one whit to the 
rendering 
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rendering Life more or leſs happy, more or leſs de- Chap. 11. 
firable. But the ſhorteſt Term is capable of Vi- 


tue and Felicity, and hath its proper Perfections, 
which are no more increaſed by Quantity, than 
the Largeneſs of the Circumference makes the 
Perfection of a Circle: The leaſt Round is as tru- 
ly ſo as the greateſt; and as the Figure in Lines, 
ſo the Quality and Manner in Life, does all. A 
Man of ſmall Limbs and low Stature, is as truly a 
Man as the talleſt Giant that ever Story deſcribed; 
and, to be ſhort, neither Men nor their Lives are 
to be eſtimated by their Bulk and Length, but by 
having all their Parts entire, and every Qualifica- 
tion requiſite or poſſible to the Condition of their 
Nature. 

Another could be well enough content to die, 
but to do this in a remote Country, at a diſtance 
from all his Relations; to be cut off with a vio- 
lent Death, and have his Carkaſs lie unburied, and 
ſtink above ground; this is what he cannot bear; 
and ſure every body muſt allow ſuch a Death to 
have a world of Horror in it, in compariſon of 
that gentle and eaſy Paſſage which thoſe have who 
die in Peace and Quietneſs, by the ſlow and gra- 
dual Decays of Age, or ſuch as we call dying a 
natural Death at leaſt, decently and in their Beds, 
with their Relations and Friends about them; ta- 
king and giving the laſt ſolemn Ceremonies of 
Parting, comforting thoſe they leave behind, and 
receiving Support, and Aſſiſtance, and Conſolati- 
on from them. Now, how reaſonable or natural 
ſoever theſe Notions may ſeem, ttis evident all 
Mankind are not of the ſame Opinion. How ma- 
ny brave Men do we ſee every Day, who follow 
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tie Engagement, without any of theſe tender 


Thoughts? They put themſelves in the Way of 
dying, when Life and Vigor are at their higheſt 
Pitch; they go into a foreign Land for Graves, 
and think the Heaps of Slain, and the Throng of 


fallen Enemies the nobleſt Monument; fo far are 


they from grieving that they cannot lie among 
their Family and their Friends. And as for the 
Terrors of a violent Death, they are exceeding 
childiſh and vain; and would eaſily be cured, could 
we prevail with our ſelves to ſee Things as they 
are. For, as little Children cry and tremble at 
Men in Vizors, but are preſently quiet, and lay a- 


ſide their Fears, as ſoon as you uncover their Fa- 


ces; ſo it is here. Remember then, Man, that 


Fire, and Sword, and all other Inſtruments of Vi- 
olence, and G and ſurprizing Aggravati- 


ons of this kind, are only the hideous Diſguiſe of 


Death, a Vizor put on to affright us; but all this 


Effect is owing to the diſmal Ideas we form to our 
ſelves; for take but off this Mask, and you will 
find that Death is always one and the ſame. And 
he who dies in Battel, or is burnt in his Bed, he 
that falls in an inſtant by the Hand of an Execu- 
tioner, and he that expires upon a Rack, meet all 
in the ſelf-ſame State, though they do not come 
into it the ſame Way; and die the very Death that 
Women and Children, and all that ſeem to us to 
depart in the eaſieſt, gentleſt, and moſt peaceable 
Manner, die. The Difference lies only in the Pomp 


and Noiſe, the Preparation and Prefacing of 


Death; but let the Ceremonies be what they will, 
| in 
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in the Subſtance and Thing itſelf, there neither is, Chap. 11. 
nor can be any Difference at all. . 

Another ſore Grievance is their Concern to leave z. 
the World. But what Occaſion of Grief is there 
in this? Alas! here is nothing new; all your 
Curioſity hath been ſatisfied over and over; and 
you have ſeen all that is to be ſeen already. Each 
Day is equal and exactly alike to every other Day. 
Four and twenty Hours bring the World round, 
the ſame Succeſſion of Light and Darkneſs: There 
is no freſh Sun to be lighted up, nor any other 
Courſe or Revolution, than what Nature hath tra- 
yelled in from the very Beginning. Bur put the 
longelt Period the Thing can bear, and one Year 

is ſure to preſent you with all the Viciſſitudes: In 
the Change of theſe Scaſons you ſee the ſeveral 
Stages of the World and your own Life; the 
Sprightlineſs of Infancy, and a new-born Univerſe 
in the Spring; the gay and chearful Youth of 
Summer; the Maturity and Manhood of Autumn, 
and the decrepid Age, the Decays and Deformity 
of a dying World in Winter. All the Trick is to 
play this Farce over again, and begin where this 
time Twele- month we left off. So that they who 
live longer, do not ſee any more Objects than o- 
thers, but only more of the ſame Objects oftner 

repeated to them. 

But Friends and Relations are very dear to us, 4. 
and it is a hard thing to part with theſe. Never 
fear, Man, thou wilt find a great many of thy 
F amily and Acquaintance in the Place whither thou 
art going. Thou art rather parted from thy Friends 
here at preſent ; for the Number of thoſe thou 
leaveſt behind, is not comparable to thoſe thou 

I wilt 
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Book II. wilt meet in another World. Thy Acquaintance 


ei be infinitely increaſed, and abundance of thy 


Kindred are there, whom yet thou haſt never ſeen. 
All, who were too little, or too great; too remote, 
or too much before thy Time, to be known and 
taken notice of here. And as for thoſe, whoſe 
Correſpondence is ſweet and valuable now, re. 
member that the Separation is like to be very ſnort; 
for they too are travelling the ſame Road, and fol- 
low thee apace to thy Journeys End. 

Oh! but a Man hath a Family of dear pretty 
Children, and what will become of theſe poor Or- 
phans? What a world of Difficulties muſt all this 
{ſweet Innocence ſtruggle with? How will they be 
expoſed for want of a Parent's Care? What a Prey 
will they be made, if they have Fortunes? And if 
they have none, How will they be ſupported, or 
where will they find the Kindneſs of Inſpection 
and good Advice? For they who are deſtitute of a 


Competence, and ſtand moſt in need of Friends, 


are leaſt likely to have their Aſſiſtance. This is 
ſurely a very cutting Conſideration, a natural 
Anxiety, and a neceſſary Conſequence of thoſe 
tender Regards thought due to a Man's Poſte- 


rity. 


But hark you, my Friend, conſider again, whoſe 
Children theſe are; Are they not God's as well as 
yours? Nay, Are they not his a great deal more 
than yours? He hath an original Right in them; 
He is their true, their firſt Father; you are only 


ſo in a ſubordinate Senſe, as one who by his Per- 


miſſion were an inſtrumental Cauſe of their Being. 
He is able to provide for his own Family, never 


fear it: All your Care without his Bleſſing is vain \ 
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and bf no Significance while you live; but though Chap. 11. 
his Aſſiſtanee be neceſſary to you, yours is not in 
any degree ſo to him. He will feel no Difficulty 
at all in ſuſtaining rheſe Orphans, when you are 
taken from them. Every Condition, and all Times 

are equal ro Omnipotence. And if you cannot 
queſtion his Power, have you any Pretence todoubt 
his Diſpoſition? You have daily Experience of this; 
they ſubſiſt by his Bounty even now; his Bowels 
are not leſs tender than yours; and as he is more 
truly and properly, ſo he is a more, infinitely more 
affectionate Father to them, than your ſelf are: It 
is moſt abſurd to think, that you can either do, or 
wiſh better for them than he. Nay, if upon any 
other Conſideration ſuch an Imagination could be 
endured, yet even common Experience contradicts 
it. Do but obſerve the Circumſtances of ſuch as 
ſeem to be left entirely upon Providence, deſtitute 
of all human Advantages ; and you ſhall find more 
thriving Men m the World, more that have been 
raiſed to great Honours, and eminent Poſts, and 
plentiful Fortunes, who have had nothing but his 
Favour, and their own Induſtry to depend upon» 
than others, who begun upon good Funds, and 
thought they might reaſonably promiſe themſelves 
much greater Succeſs, So particularly, fo viſibly 
is he the Father of the Fatherleſs. 
But it may be you are afraid to venture into this 
dark Place all alone. Never trouble your ſelf; you | 
need not fear a ſolitary Journey. That Road is alk 
ways very full of Company. There are abun- 
dance of Men that die when you do; nay more 
than you can imagine, ſet out the very ſame Hour 
Vith you. 
\ Vol. II. --.Na8 To 
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To be ſhort, You are going to a Place, where 
you ſhall be ſure never to grudge at the Loſs of 
this Life. For what Room, what Pretence can 
there be for any ſuch Diſcontent? If a Man who 
hath felt all the Troubles of Life, had it in his 
Choice, whether he would live the ſame over a- 
gain, without all Controverſy he would refuſe it. 
And, if before one is firſt called into Being he 
could ſee and know what he is going about, he 
would rather chuſe to ſleep in Non- entity.“ Were 


Incumbrances of Living, no body (ſays a wiſe Man) 
Would accept Life upon thoſe Terms. What ground 
of Diſſatisfaction then can occur to them who 
have felt and ſuffered under theſe? What Tempra- 


tion can they have to wiſh a ſecond Torment, or 


to repine that their firſt was not of a longer Con- 


tinuance? The old Philoſophers fixed upon this 


Argument for Comfort, and thought it an irrefra- 
gable one: Either we are nothing at all after Death, 
or we are in a much better State than at preſent; 
and either way we have Reaſon to be well content 
to die, becauſe either way Death puts an End to 


all our Suffering and Pain. There is, I confeſs, 


ce a great Alteration in the Caſe, when we come 


c to conſider the Matter as Chriſtians ; becauſe 


ce thus we are aſſured that there is a State infinite- 
“ ly worſe, than the moſt exquiſite and moſt du- 


cc rable Miſeries of this Life. But then this is 


« what we have fair Warning of, and may avoid 
ce if we pleaſe. A Chriſtian who lives as he ought, 
4 js better fortified with Arguments againſt the 


+ Vitam nemo acciperet, {i daretur ſcientibus. 


« Fear 
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6“ Fear of Death, than any other Perſon can be. Chap 11. 
« And they who ll not live ſo, have no Reaſon YN. 
< ro repine; for even thus, the ſhorter the Life, 
the leſs the Meaſure of their Iniquities; and the 
«© Damn'd themſelves would not with to live again, 
but upon a Suppoſition, that they ſhould live 
« better than before. But be that State to which 
“ Death turns ſuch Men over never ſo dreadful, 
&« yet ſince this is a Miſery of their own making, 
« it comes not within the Compaſs of our preſent 
« Argument, which only undertakes to ſhew that 
Death hath nothing formidable, ſo far as Na- 
& ture and Providence are concern'd in it.” And 
that comes to thus much, and no more. You came 
out of Death, that is, out of a State of Inſenſibi- 
lity, into Life, a Scene of Buſineſs and Action; 
and this you did without any Horror, or Paſſion, 
or the leaſt Diſorder; you are now going back a- 
gain into the former Condition of Sleep and Ina- 
tivity. Travel then the Way you came, with 
the ſame Unconcernedneſs you did before. For 
after all, * ¶ Hat mighty Calamity can it be, to re- 
turn from whence you came, © and where you lay hid 
for many Aged? 

It may be the Ghaſtlineſs of Death aſffrights you, 
becauſe dying Perſons make but a very ill Figure. 
'Tis true, you ſee their Countenance diſcompoſed, 
their Features diſtorted with Convulſions, and all 
their Body ſtruggling and labouring under Agonies 
and Pains. But all this is only that ugly Vizor, 
which (as I ſaid before) Death puts on to ſcare 
us; it is not Death itſelf in its own natural Viſage, 


1 *® Reverti unde veneris quid grave eſt ? 
Nnn 2 for 
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Book II. for that hath nothing of Horror or Deformity, but 
* is all Quictneſs and Compoſure. We ſend our 


Senſes and Paſſions out to diſcover this unknown 
Land, and they, like cowardly Spies, bring us an 
ill Report of the Country. They never penetra- 
ted far enough to get true Intelligence; they ſpeak 


nothing of their own Knowledge, but make a Re- 


port only from the common Rumour of 1 ignorant 
People, and their own Fears. 

But it ſnatches ſo many things away from us, or 
rather it takes us away from them; nay, takes us 
away from our ſelves, removes us from all that we 
have been ſo long acquainted with, and accuſtom'd 
to, and puts us in a State of Darkneſs and Horror, 
ſuch as we have no Knowledge of; and from this 
Condition of Light, ſhuts us up in erernal Night: 
In a word, It is our End, the Ruin, the Diſſolu- 
tion of our Perſons. Theſe are the cutting Con- 
ſiderations which Men aggravate to themſelves, and 
magnify the terrible Ideas. To all which we may 
return a ſufficient Anſwer in one word; by faying, 
T hat Death being the neceſſary Law and Condi- 
tion of human Nature, from which there is no 
Poſſibility of an Eſcape, (as will be ſhewn hereafter) | 
it is to no purpoſe to diſpute, or create theſe Unea- 
ſineſſes to our own Minds; and wretchedly fooliſh 
to torment our ſelves with Fears of a Thing, 
which there is no getting quit of. Things that are 
doubtful and contingent may be a proper Object 


of Fear; but for thoſe that are fix'd and irreverſi- 


ble, we have nothing to do but to fit down, and 


expect, and prepare to meet them. But waving 
that, I rather chuſe to obſerve at preſent, how ex- 
tremely miſtaken theſe Men are in their Account; 

| for 
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for the Matter is in very Truth, the direct reverſe Chap. 11. 


of all the terrible Repreſentations theſe Perſons 
form to themſelves. For Death, inſtcad of taking 
away from us all that is valuable and dear, puts in- 
to our Poſſeſſion all we are capable of receiving; 
inſtead of taking us from our ſelves, it enlarges us 
from our Confinement, and reſtores our Souls to 
perfect Liberty and true Enjoyment ; inſtead of 
locking us up in the dark, it ſets us in the cleareſt 
and brighteſt Light, and ſerves us as we uſe todeal 
by the Fruits, when we take off the Skin, or Shell, 
or other Covering, that ſo we may ſee, and uſe 
them, and taſte their natural Excellence. Ir re- 
moves us out of a ſtrait inconvenient Dwelling, 
from a dark, and rheumatick, and diſeaſed Place, 
where we can ſee but a very little Spot of Heaven, 
and only receive Light by Reflection, and at a vaſt 
Diſtance, through two little Holes of our Eyes, 
into a Region of abſolute Liberty, confirmed and 
uninterrupted Health, perpetual and inceſſant Light, 

a Sun that never ſets, and endleſs Day without any 
gloomy Intervals: * A Place where our Faculties 
ſhall be enlarged, and all Heaven will diſplay itſelf 
to us; where we ſhall not only fee Light, but 
dwell with it in its own proper Sphere. In a 
word, it delivers us from the very thing we dread 
moſt, by making us immortal, and putting a final 
and full Concluſion to that Death, which took 
place from the Inſtant we came into the World, 


and was finiſh'd at our Paſlage mto Eternity. 


* Zqualiter tibi ſplendebit omne Cœli latus. Totam lucem 


ſuo loco Prope totus aſpicies; quam nunc per anguſtifimas ocu · 
zorum vias procul intueris & miraris. 
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* For the Day we have ſuch dreadful Apprehen- 


ſions of, as if it were to be our laſt, is really our 
firſt, the joyful Birth-day into a Lite which can 
never have an End. 

We come now to conſider the ſecond Sort of 
Reſentment, which Men are affected with upon 
the account of Death; which is, waiting for, and 
entertaining it with contented and chearful Minds, 
when it comes. This is indeed the Quality of a 
good, a gentle, and well-governed Spirit; and the 
Practice of it is peculiar to a plain, eaſy way of 
Living, and to Perſons, who, as they make the 
beſt of Life, and enjoy the Quiet of it, ſo know 
very well how to eſteem it as it deſerves; but ſtill 


they make Reaſon the Standard of all their Aﬀe- 


ctions and Actions; and, as they are well ſatisfied 
to ſtay here, ſo they readily obey, when Provi- 
dence thinks fit to call them out of the World. 
This is a Medium very juſtly temper'd, a maſterly 
Greatneſs of Soul; and ſuch an Indifference to all 
here below, as a Life of Retirement and Peace 
ſeems beſt qualified for; and the two Extremes be- 
tween which it lies, are Deſiring and Dreading, 


Courting and Running away from Death; accord- 


ing to that of the Poet: 


T With Courage firm, and Soul ſedate, 
Attend the Motions of thy Fate; 

And whether Death be far or near, 

Live free from eager Wiſh, and anxious Fear. 


Dies iſte, quem tanquam extremum reformidas, æterni 
natalis eſt. 


Summum nec metuas diem, nec optes. 


Now 
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Now theſe Extremes, except there be ſome ve- Chap. 11. 


ry particular and uncommon Reaſon to give them 
countenance, are both of them vicious and exceed- 
ing blameable; and when I come hereafter to ſpeak 
of this Matter in its proper Place, you will ſee, 
that nothing leſs than a very extraordinary Cauſe 
can render them ſo much as excuſable. To defire 
and purſue Death is very criminal; for it is very 
unjuſt to throw away one's Life without a ſuffici- 
ent Reaſon; it is ſpightful to the World, and in- 
jurious to our Friends, to grudge them the longer 


Uſe and Continuance of a thing which may be 


ſerviceable to them: It is the blackeſt Ingratitude 
to God and Nature, thus to ſlight and throw back 
again, the beſt and moſt valuable Preſent they can 


make us, as if it were a Trifle, or a Burden, not worth 


our keeping: It ſavours too much of Peeviſhneſs and 
Pride, and ſhews us humourſome and difficult, 
when we cannot be eaſy, and bear the Lot that 
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falls to our Share; but will needs quit our Hands 


of the Station God hath called us to, when there 
is nothing extraordinary to render it cumberſome. 


And on the other hand, to fear and flee Death, 


when ſummoned to it, is an Offence againſt Na- 
ture, Juſtice, Reaſon, and every Branch of our 


Duty; fince Dying is natural, neceſſary, and una- 
voidable, reaſonable and juſt. 


Firſt, It is natural; it is a Part of that great 


13. 


Scheme, by which the Order of the Univerſe is 2 10 


eſtabliſned and maintained, and the whole World 
lives and ſubſiſts. And who are we, chat all this 


atur, 


Regularity ſhould be broken, and a new Syſtem 


| contrived in our favour? Death is really one of the 
principal and moſt material Articles in the Conſti- 
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tution and Adminiſtration of this vaſt Republick; 
and of infinite Uſe and Advantage it is, for deter- 
mining the Continuance, and promoting a con- 
ſtant Succeſſion of the Works of Nature. The 


Failure of Life in one Inſtance propagates it afreſſ 


in a rhouſand others. 


* Thus Life and Death ſucceſſive keep their Round, 
Things die to live, and by Decays abound. 


But, which comes nearer home, Death is not 
only a Part of this great Complex and univerſal 


Nature, but of thy own Nature in particular; and 


that every whit as eſſential a Part, as that Birth 
which gave thee Life. So that in cheriſhing an 
Averſion, and running away from this, thou at- 
tempteſt to flee from thy own ſelf. Thy Being is 
divided equally between Death and Life; theſe are 
the two Proprietors, and each claims a Share, and 
hath an indefeaſible Right in every one of us. 
Theſe are the Terms upon which thou wert cre- 
ated, and Life was given with a Purpoſe, and up- 


on Condition of being taken away; rather indeed 


it was only lent, and, like all other Truſts or Debts, 
muſt be demanded back, and may be called in at 
pleaſure. If then the Thoughts of dying diſcon- 
tent thee, conſider, that the Hardſhip does not lie 
here; but carry thy Reflections higher, and be 
concerned that ever thou waſt born. For, either 
there is no Cauſe of Repining in either Caſe, or 
elſe the Ground of all the Complaint lies in having 
lived at all. Vou had Neighbours Fare, and pur- 


Sic Rerum Summa noratur. 


chas'd 
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chas'd Life at the Market Price; which is, the Chap. f. 
laying it down again; no body hath it cheaper; 
and therefore they who do not like the Bargain, 

and are loth to go out again, ſhould have refuſed 
at firſt, and never come into the World at all. 

But this is what Men were they capable of ſuch a 
Choice, would never do, if their Fondneſs of Life 

be ſo exceſſively great. The firſt Breath you 
drew bound you faſt; and all the Advances you 
made toward a more perfect Life, were ſo many 
Steps towards Death at the ſame Time. 


* As ſoon as bern we die; and our Lives end 
Upon its firft Beginning does depend. 
M a nit. Aﬀt. 4. 


To be concern'd then that we muſt die, is to be 
concern'd that we are Men, for every one that is 
ſo, is Mortal. And upon the Strength of this 
Impreſſion it was, that a wiſe Man, when the 
News of his Son's Death was brought him, re- 
ceived it with all the Sedateneſs and ſeeming Un- 
concernedneſs that could be, and only made this 
calm Reply; I knew very well that my Child was 
Mortal. Since then Death is a Thing ſo natural, 
ſo eſſential to all Nature in general, and contri- 
butes ſo much to the Order and Well-being of 
the whole World; and ſince it is likewiſe ſo to 
your own Being, and the Condition of that in 
Particular, why ſhould you conceive ſuch horrible 
Ideas, why hold it in ſuch irreconcilable Deteſta- 
tion? In this you act in Contradiction to Nature. 


® Naſcentes morimur, finiſque ab origine pendet. 


I al- 
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Book. II. I allow indeed, that the Fear of Pain is very natu- 
ral, but I cannot admit the ſame Plea for the Fear 


of Death. For how 1s it poſſible that Nature 


ſhould ever have infuſed into us a Principle of Ha- 


tred, againſt an Ordinance of her own Inſtitution, 
and ſuch as ſhe receives ſuch a mighty Benefit 


from the due Execution of? And, as an inconte- 


ſtable Evidence that ſhe does not ſo, it appears 
plainly, that where Nature works entirely, with- 
out any Depravation or Reſtraint, there little or 


no Marks of this Paſſion are to be found. Little 


Children, for Inſtance, and Brutes, who are not 
capable of being corrupted with Prejudice, are ſo 
far from betraying any Fear of Death, that they 
meet it chearfully, and ſeem pleaſed to undergo it. 
The gay and ſmiling Countenances of theſe Crea- 
tures are enough to aſſure us, that Nature does 
not teach us to fear Death, but we learn that from 
ſome other Hand. Burt all the Directions we have 
from Nature upon this Occaſion, is, to expect 
and wait for Death; and whenever it comes, to 
receive it with Submiſſion and Chearfulneſs, as 
conſidering that it is of Nature's ſending, and ex- 


preſs Appointment. 


14. 
Necaſſary. 


Secondly. It is neceſſary ; z a Sentence paſt for 
it, and irreverſible z and thou who diſtracteſt 


thy Soul with Fears, and bewaileſt this Fate of 


thine, art ſatisfied at the ſame Time, that there is 
no Poſſibility of avoiding it. And what more ex- 
quiſite Folly can a Man be guilty of, than the tor- 
menting himſelf induſtriouſly, when he knows it 
is to no Purpoſe? Where do you find any Man ſo 
ſtupidly filly, to ſpend his Time and his Breath in 
Intreaties and importunate Addreſſes, to one whom 

2 he 
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he knows incapable of granting, or inflexible, and Chap. 11. 
never to be prevailed upon for his Requeſts? or to 


knock cternally at a Door that will not, cannot 
be opened? And what more inexorable, more 


deaf to all our Supplications, than Death? If any 


Calamities be proper Objects of Fear, they are 
ſuch as are barely Contingencies; which may in- 
deed, but may not happen too. And thoſe that 


are capable of Remedy or Prevention, are fit to 


have our Thoughts and Care employ'd upon them. 
But thoſe that are fix d, and muſt come (which 
is the Caſe of Death) we have nothing to do but 
to expect and to provide for; and all that is to be 
done with that which cannot be cured, is to for- 
tify our Souls, and reſolve to endure it. The ig- 
norant and inconſiderate fear and flee from Death; 


the raſh and fool-hardy courts and purſues it; the 


wiſe Man waits its Approach, and is ready to fol- 
low and obey the Summons ; but neither runs 
away from it, nor advances to meet it. But cer- 
tainly our Lamentations are very idle and extrava- 
gant, where they are ſure to do no Good; and fo 
are our Anxieties and Fears, where there are no 
means of Eſcape. * You muſt bear, and not com- 
plain, when the Thing is unavoidable. The Behavi- 
our of David was really very prudent; and an ad- 
mirable Pattern he hath ſet us in it: When his 


2 Sam. Xii. 


Servants informed him that the Child, whoſe Sick- 


neſs he had expreſs'd a moſt paſſionate Concern 
for, was dead; the next Thing he did, was to 
waſh and dreſs himſelf, and return to his ordinary 


way of eating, and uſual Demonſtrations of Chear- 


* Feras, non culpes, quod vitari non poteſt. 


fulneſs, 
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fulneſs. This indeed was ſomewhat out of the 
common Road; and thoſe about him, who knew 
no better, were much aſtoniſh'd at his Proceed- 
ing; but the Account he gave of himſelf was ſo- 
lid and ſubſtantial; that while the darling Infant 
was yet alive, and conſequently it was yet uncer- 
tain, how God would pleaſe to diſpoſe of him; 
he faſted and wept, becauſe he did not know whe- 
ther his Prayers might be heard, and God would 
be gracious in letting the Child live: But as ſoon 
as he underſtood it was dead, he changed his 
Courſe; becauſe all hopes of that kind were then 
paſt; Life could not be recall'd, nor his Tears and 
melancholy Humiliations be of any farther Uſe in 


this Caſe. I know well enough, that fooliſh Peo- 


ple have a Reply ready for all this. They will 


tell you, that when a Thing is beyond all Reme- 


dy, it is then the fitteſt Object of our Grief; and, 
that our Concern is at no time ſo ſeaſonable, as 
when we cannot be better than we now are. But 
this is the very Extremity of Senſleſneſs; this com- 
pleats, nay doubles the Folly. It is moſt truly ſa id, 
+ That the greateſt Madneſs a Man can poſſibly be 
guilty of, is to ſtruggle and fret himſelf, when he ſees 
and knows all he does is in vain. Since then the 
Matter now before us is ſo abſolutely neceſſary, fo 
unalterably fix'd, ſo perfectly unavoidable, it is not 
only to no manner of Purpoſe to torment our 
ſelves with the fear of it; but if we would take 
right Meaſures, and make any Profit of this Con- 
ſideration, our Method muſt be to make a Virtue 
of Neceſſity; and if this grim Gueſt will come, 


+ Scienter fruſtra niti extremæ dementiz eſt. 
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our ſelves to receive him decently, and bid him 
welcome. For the beſt Thing we can do, is to 
be beforchand with him. It would better become 
us to make ſome Advances, and meet Death, than 
to ſuffer it to overtake us; and to lay hold on that, 


1 than to be ſurprized and apprebended by it. 


Thirdly, It is highly agreeable to Reaſon and 


Juſtice, that Men ſhould die. For what more Nn. 


reaſonable, than that every Thing ſhould come to 
the Place of its final Reſt, and be ſafely depoſited, 
where no new Change, no freſh Removal awaits 
it? If Men are afraid of arriving at this long 
Home, they ſhould not move towards it, but 
ſtand ſtill, or go back again, or get out of the 
Road: But none of theſe are in their Power to 
do. What more reaſonable again, than that you 


ſhould go off this Stage of the World, and make 


room for new Actors, and a new Scene, as your 
Predeceſſors made room for you ? If you have 
play'd your Part well, you go off with Applauſe, 
and that ought to content vou: If you have en- 
joy'd your ſelf and the World, you have had a 


good Entertainment, enough to fatisfy and feaſt 


your Appetite z and therefore you ought to riſe 
from Table in good Humour. If you had not the 
Wit to make the beſt of Life, and all its Advan- 


tages ſlipt through your Fingers; what Loſs do 


you ſuſtain in parting with it? What would you 
do with it any longer? If you could be truſted on, 
ſtill the Talent would lie unimproved. Obſerve 
to this Purpoſe the Reaſoaing of the Poet. 


If 
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If Nature ſhould begin to ſpeak, 

And thus with loud Complaints our Folly check 
Fond Mortal, what's the Matter thou doſt figh ? 
My all theſe Fears, becauſe thou once muſt die, 

And once ſubmit to ſtrong Mortality? 5 | 
For if the Race thou haſt already run 
Was pleaſant ; if with Joy thou ſaw'ſt the Sun; 
If all thy Pleaſures did not paſs thy Mind, 

As through a Sieve, but left ſome Sweets behind; 
Why doſt thou not then lite a thankful Gueſt, 
Riſe chearfully from Life's abundant Feaſt, ; 
And with a quiet Mind go take thy Reſt ? 

But if all thoſe Delights are loſt and gone, 

Spilt idly all, and Life a Burthen grown, 

Then why, fond Mortal, doſt thou ast for more, 


Why ſtill defire i increaſe thy wretched Store, 


And wiſh for what muſt waſte, like thoſe before? 

Nor rather free thy ſelf from Pains and Fear, 

And end thy Life, and neceſſary Care? 
CREE CH, LUCRET. 


* Denique fi vocem Rerum Natura repente 

Mittat, & hoc aliquoi noſtrim fic increpet ipſa; 
Quid tibi tantopere eſt, Mortalis, quod nimis ægris 
Luctibus indulges? quid mortem congemis, ac fles ? 
Nam fi grata fuit tibi Vita anteacta, priorque, 

Et non omnia pertuſum congeſta quaſi in vas 
Commoda perfluxere, atque ingrata interiere, 


Cur non, ut plenus Vitz conviva, recedis, 


A quo animoque capis ſecuram, Stulte, quietem ? 


Sin ea, quz fruftus cunque es, perière profuſa, 


Vitaque in offenſu' eſt ; cur amplius addere quæris, 
Rurſum quod pereat male, & ingratum accidat omne ; 


Nec potius Vitæ finem facis, atque laboris? 


LucRkert. Lib. III. 
But. 
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But beſides that, we are accountable for the uſe Chap. 12. 
of Life while we have it, and our Profuſeneſs does 
but inflame the Reckoning, the longer Time we 
have allow'd us to miſpend it in; we muſt remem- 

ber, that according to what was urged a little be- 
fore; Life it ſelf is a Debt; this is as the principal 
Sum put into our Hands to Traffick with, but 
ſuch as we ſhould always be ready to pay down 
upon the Nail, whenever it ſhall be called in a- 
gain; and he who is the Owner and Giver, may 
demand it the very next Hour. How then can 
you argue againſt the Condition of your own Obli- 
gation? How can you falſify your Truft, and act 
againſt your Engagement and your Duty? It is 
moſt unreaſonable to ſhuffle and flinch, and kick 
againſt theſe Pricks; becauſe by Death you eaſe 
your ſelf of a mighty Charge and Trouble; you 
make up your great Account, and pay in that vaſt 
Sum, for which you ſtood reſponſible, and which, 
while in your Cuſtody, was liable to great Loſs 
and Hazard. Dying is a general Thing; every 
body does it, and can you take it ill not to be ex- 
empted? Do you expect to be the ſingle Inſtance, 
the ſole Reſerve from univerſal Nature; to enjoy 
a Privilege by your ſelf; a Privilege never yet 
ſeen nor heard of in the World? What unparal- 
lel'd Folly and preſumptuous Madneſs is this? Or 
why ſhould you be afraid to go where all the 
World goes, where you will find innumerable 
Millions of Men, who have taken up their Reſi- 
dence before you come, and whither you will be 
follow'd by as great a Number afterwards? How 
fi ngular an Affectation is this? Death is equally 
certain to all; and therefore it cannot be unreaſon- 


able 
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Book II able, nor unjuſt, with reſpe& to you; for Equa- 


lity is the firſt conſtituent Part of Equity; and no 


Man will be forgotten or overlook'd in this Diſtri- 
bution. 


* In the ſame Road all travel on, 
By all alike the ſame dark Journey muſt be gone. 
Our blended Lots together lie, 
Mingled in one common Urn 
Sooner, or later, out they fly, &c. 
| IIId. Mi5sceLL. 


The third Reſentment I mentioned upon this 


e Occaſion, is the Contempt of Death, and this is 


a Mark of a brave and generous Mind: This 
frequently proceeds from exalted Judgment, 
and Strength of Reaſon, and is more peculiariy 
the Virtue of a publick Character, elevated For- 
tune, and a Life full of difficult and weighty Af- 
fairs. For to Perſons in ſuch Circumſtances, ma- 
ny Accidents may happen, for which no Man 
ought to ſcruple dying; and ſeveral Proſpects pre- 
ſent themſelves, of Things ſo valuable, that they 
deſerve to be preferred even before Life it ſelf. 
Let other Matters ſucceed how they will, this at 
leaſt is a conſtant Rule; that a Man ought always 
to be fonder, and have a greater Regard for him- 
ſelf, than for a Life led in Hurry and publick Bu- 
- N which ſhews him, as it were, always in a 
full Theatre, and expoſes him to the View and 

* Omnes eodem cogimur, Omnium 

Verſatur Urna : Serius, ocyus 

Sors exitura, &c. 


Honk Ar. Od. 3. Lib. XI. 


Cen- 
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Cenſure of all the World. He muſt conſider him- Chap. 11. 
ſelf not only as a Spectacle, but as a Pattern to 
Mankind ; and remember, that one of the Incum- 
brances of Honour and Dignity, is a neceſſary 
Obligation to ſhine brighter than common Men; 
to render his Virtue more conſpicuous to thoſe be- 
low him; and to do Things exemplary good and 

great, though it happen to be at the Expence of 

all that the World calls dear. To ſuch Perſons 
many times the ſame Methods of Safety are deni- 
ed, which private Men might make uſe of, with- 
out any Reflection upon their Prudence, or their 

Duty. They muſt by no means ſuffer any Dimi- 

nution of their Honour z but when driven to a 

Pinch, muſt riſque and facrifice their Lives, and 

truſt the Event to Fate. The great Man, who 

cannot command himſelf ſo far as to deſpiſe Death, 
is not only made thereby incapable of doing any 

Gallant and eminently good Action, hurt he lays 

himſelf open to more than ordinary Nangers, by 

this timorous Spirit and Behaviour; and thoſe too, 
ſuch Dangers as threaten moſt, what requires his 
beſt Care to preſerve. For while his great Con- 
cern is to preſerve his Perſon, and ſee that Lite be 
under Covert ; his Duty, his Honour, Virtue and 

Probity lic naked and expoſed; and run a mighty 

Hazard for want of Courage to protect and ſtand 

by them. The Contempt of Death is in Effect 

the very Principle, to which the boldeſt and moſt 
renowned Exploits are owing; the moſt daring 

Attempts, whether in good or ill Deſigns. He 

that hath conquered the Fear of Death, hath no- 

thing more left to terrify him: He hath it in his 

Power to do what he pleaſes, and may at any | 

Vol.. II. Qoo time 
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Book II. time make himſelf Maſter of another Man's Life, 
WY becauſe he is already Maſter of his own. And as 


this Contempt is the true Source of Generoſity 
and undaunted firmneſs in Action; ſo is it likewiſe 
the very Spirit and Life, that quickens and ſup- 
ports that Reſolution from whence they proceed. 
Hence Calmneſs, and Conſtancy, and Perſeve- 
rance, all the free bold Determinations, by which 
Virtue hath expreſſed her ſelf; the noble and admi- 
red Sentences uttered by celebrated Perſons, when 
reduced to Extremity of Danger and Diſtreſs: 
Such as ſhine in Story, give laſting Characters to 
their Authors, and tranſport the Reader with 
Wonder and Delight; a very few of which, be- 
cauſe they now occur to my Mind, 1 take the Li- 
berty to inſert here. 

Hetvidius Priſcus having received a Meſſage from 
the Emperor Ye/pa/ian not to appear in the Se- 


nate, or, if he came, {ſtrictly prohibiting him to 


interpoſe his Opinion in a Debate which was to be 
moved there; ſent back word, That his Character 
of a Senator required his Attendance, and he ſhould 
not refuſe his Summons; neither ſhould he, when 
there, baulk any thing that became him, but, if 
called upon to give his Judgment, would diſcharge 
his Conſcience, and deliver his Senſe of the Caſe 
frecly, and without Fear or Reſerve. The Empe- 
ror provoked with what he thought Inſolence in 


this Reply, ſent a ſecond Meſſage, threatening to 


put him to death if he open'd his Mouth; to which 
he return'd thus; Sir, ſaid he, Did 7 ever tell the © 
Emperor that I was immortal? His Majeſty, I ſup- 
poſe, will do his Pleaſure, and I will take care ta do 
my Duty; it is in his Power to put me to death un- 


juſtly, 
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juſtly, but it is in my own to die virtuouſly and gallant- Chap. 11- 
WARS 


ly. The Lacedemonians, when Philip of Macedon, 
Father of Alexander the Great, had entred their 
Country with his Army, reccived a terrible Meſ- 
ſage from him, threatning what Severity he would 
uſe them with, if they did not court his Friend- 
ſhip, and ſend to make Terms with him. To 
which one brisk Fellow anſwered in behalf of the 
whole Republick, What Harm can thoſe Men ſuf- 
fer who are not afraid of Death? And upon ano- 
ther Diſpatch from Philip, telling them, That he 
would break all their Meaſures, and prevent the 
Deſigns they had formed in their own Defence; 
The Anſwer was, How, Sir, What, break all our 
Meaſures? No ſure, you will not pretend to hinder us 
from dying? This is a Project which you cannot de- 
feat. Another, when his Opinion was ask'd, 
What Courſe a Man could take to live free and 
caſy, reſolved the Doubt thus, That all other Me- 
thods were ineffectual, except that one of deſpi- 
ing Death. We read of a young Boy, who was 
taken Captive and ſold for a Slave, and in Diſ- 
courſe with his Patron who had bought him, Sir, 
ſays he, Jou ſhall now ſee what a Purchaſe you have; 
1 fpould certainly be much to blame, and guilty of 
great Folly, ſhould 1 ſubmit to live in Slavery, when 
my Liberty is in my own Diſpoſal, and [ can retrieve 
it when I pleaſe: And with that he threw himſelf 
down from the Houſe-top, and was daſh'd to pie- 
ces. While a Perſpn was deliberating with him- 
ſelf in deep Perplexity of Thought, whether he 
ſhould quit this Life, or not accept that Delive- 
rance, but be content to tug on ſtill under the 
Weight of a very heavy Calamity, which then 
Oooz oppreſs d 
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| WY Judgment the Matter under Debate was very ſmall 
and inconſiderable. For what is it, ſays he, to 
| ; „live? Thy Slaves, nay, thy Beaſts and Cattel 
ce live; but to die like a Man of Honour, and In- 
« tegrity, and Wiſdom, to leave the World with 
% remarkable Conſtancy and Courage; this in- 
« deed, is a thing of moment, and worth ſtudy- 
ing for.” To conclude this Argument, and to 
crown it with the moſt compleat and ſubſtantial 
Conſideration that can poſſibly belong to it; our 
moſt holy Religion owes more of its Succeſs in 
the World, and more of its Effect upon Men's 
Hearts and Live, to this ſingle Principle of get- 
ting above the Fear of Death, than to any other 
human Foundation Aer: No Man can be 
an excellently good Chriſtian, who is not reſolute 
and brave; and upon this account we find, that 
our great Maſter, who beſt underſtood the Tem- 
per of his own Goſpel, does inſiſt upon taking up 
the Croſs, hating and deſpiſing Life for his ſake, 
not fearing Men who can only deſtroy the Body, 
and the like; which are but other Expreſſions for 
the Contempt of Death: Theſe he inſiſts upon, 1 
fay, as frequently, as earneſtly, as upon any other 
Duty, or Article of Religion whatſoever. | 
Now we muſt underſtand, that there are many 
Counterfeits and falſe Pretences to Bravery upon 
this Occaſion; a great many People, who look 
big upon the matter, and would fain perſuade the 
World, nay perhaps are perſuaded themſelves, that | 
they deſpiſe Death, and yet are in truth afraid of 
it. Thus ſeveral People will tell you they do not 
value I they our be | Gm” nay glad to 
- leave 
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leave the World; but the Ceremony and Proceſs Chap. 11. — 
of dying is what they cannot away with. Others 
again, while in perfect Soundneſs of Health and 
Judgment, can think of Death without any Im- 
preſſions of Horror; nay have, as they imagine, 
ſettled their Minds ſo as to bear the Shock of it 
firm and unmoved; and ſome have gone farther 

$ yet, and reſolved to make it their Choice, their 
| own Act and Deed. This is a Farce very often 
| {| played; inſomuch that the ſoft, the luxurious He- 

1 Uogabalus himſelf had a Part in it, and made ſum- 
ptuous Preparations, that his Death might be as 
: pompous and expenſive as his Life had been. But 
; when theſe mighty Men of Valour have come to 
. the Puſh, their Hearts have failed ; and either 
, Courage was wanting to give the Blow, or they 
e {| Have repented of ſuch Hardineſs for raſh Heat and 
+ | Folly; (as Lucius Domitius particularly, who after 
he had poiſoned himſelf, was ſorry for what he had 
p done) and would fain have lived, when it was too 
e | late. Others turn away their Heads, draw their 
? | Cap over their Eyes, and dare not look Death in 
1 the Face; they think of it as little as they can, 
1 | ſteal upon it, and plunge in all on the ſudden; they 
„ ſwallow it down like unpalatable Phyſick, and 
haſten to get to the End of that bitter Potiog 
ny 1 which goes againſt their Stomach. To this pur- 
mn | Poſe is that Saying of Cæſar, That the ſhorteſt 
ok | Death is the beſt; and that of Pliny, That a ſudden 
he | and ſpeedy Diſpatch is the greateſt good Fortune, that 
at | can happen to Man in this State of Mortality. Now 
of | no Man can truly be faid to have Reſolution and 
ot Courage, ſuch as is above the Fear of Death, who 
to z afraid of facing and coming up to itz who dares 
. Ooo 3 ; not 
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Book II. not meet and undergo it with his Eyes open, and 


his Thoughts and Senſes about him. Thus we 


know ſeveral have done, and therefore this is no 
romantick Excellence, above the Power or Capa- 
city of human Nature. 'Thus did Socrates parti- 
cularly, who had thirty Days time to chew the 


Cud, and digeſt the Sentence pronounced againſt 


him; and yet, after all this Foreſight and Conſi- 
deration, died without the leaſt Diſorder or Paſ- 
ſion, without any Change in Countenance or 
Temper, without any Struggle or Sign of Re- 

luctancy; in the moſt calm, compoſed, chearful 
Manner, that you art any other time can ſuppoſe a 
Man in. Thus did Pomponius Atticus and Tullius 


Marcellinus, thoſe two gallant Romans; and Cle- 


anthes the Philoſopher, who died all three almoſt 
alike. For, reſolving to faſt themſelves to death, 
that ſo they might get rid of a very painful Di- 
ſtemper, that had made Life a Burthen; and 
finding their Abſtinence to prove the beſt Phyſick, 
and inſtead of killing them, to cure their Diſeaſe; 
they could not deſiſt, even upon this Recovery, 
but faniſh'd their Deſign; and took great Satisfa- 
ction in obſerving the gradual decays of Nature; 
and by what Steps and Methods Death gained 
Ground upon them. Among theſe fearleſs Men 
we may reckon Otho and Cato too; who, after re- 


ſolving to kill themſelves, and all neceſſary Prepa- 


rations made in order to it, juſt as they were go- 


ing to put their Deſign in Execution, took a 


ſound Sleep. Thus preſerving their Spirits from 


any Diſorder or Confuſion, which the Proſpect of 
approaching Death was no more able to caſt them 


into, than * trifling little Accident in human 
| Life, 
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Life, would diſcompoſe a Man of Temper and Chap. 11. 
— 


Judgment. 

The fourth Quality i is the Affection of a great 
and generous, a firm and reſolute Mind; which 
hath been often, and with general Approbation, 
practiſed by Perſons of unqueſtionable Magnani- 
mity, and eminent Piety. But then they have re- 
ſtrained this commendable deſire of Death to two 
particular Caſes. 

The firſt of theſe, which ſeems molt : agreeable to 
Nature, and upon that Account may juſtify ſuch a 
Deſire, is a Life of extreme Calamity and Diſtreſs, 
of perpetual Uneaſineſs, and exquiſite Pain; or an 
Apprehenſion of ſome Death more nie 
more ne more inſupportable, than that 
which at preſent they ſnould undergo: In a word, 
a Condition ſo deplorable, that there is no Place 


left for Hope, no poſſibility of Remedy or Re- 


dreſs. Then Death is deſired as a ſure Retreat, 
and quiet Harbour from the Waves and Storms of a 
troubleſome Life; the beſt and moſt effectual Relief 


for weary and waſted Nature; the only Refuge 


and Support of Slaves haraſſed and ill treated; and 
as the Caſe then ſtands, the ſupreme Happineſs a 
Man is capable of. It is, I own, an Argument 
of Weakneſs and Litrleneſs of Soul, to ſink un- 
der Misfortunes ; but it is as ſure an Inſtance of 


| Folly, to cheriſh and be fond of them. And, in 


my poor Judgment, it is high time to die, when 
(all Circumſtances fairly computed) there is a 
great deal more Evil than Good in Living. For 
as throwing away one's Life raſhly and inconſide- 
rately is againſt Nature, fo likewiſe is the taking 


Pains to preſerve it to our own Loſs, and chuſing 
Ooo4 to 
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to live in Miſery and Torment. When therefore 
Providence hath reduced us to ſuch a lamentable 
Condition as this, God will not ſure be angry that 
we wiſh a Releaſe. Some Perſons have run the 
Point ſo high, as to tell you, that Men ought to 


die to avoid the Pleaſures and Temptations which 


are highly agreeable to Nature; And if ſo, how 
much ſtronger and more cogent are the Reaſons 


for avoiding Pain and Grief this way, which are 
of all Things in the World, the moſt contrary to 


Nature? There are, in all Appearance, ſeveral In- 


cidents in Life worſe, and much more formidable 


than Death: Such as a Man had better die than 
continue under; many Circumſtances, in which, 
if it were left to any wiſe Man's Choice, he 
would infinitely rather quit the World, than ſtay 
longer in it: So far is Life it ſelf from being a ſuf- 
ficient Compenſation for all the Evils poſſible to 


be endured in it. Hence it was, that when Anti- 


pater threatned a great many terrible Things, and 
ſevere Revenge upon the Lacedemonians Refuſal, if 

they did not ſubmit preſently, and comply with 
the Terms he ſent them: They replied, © That 
che did not yet drive them to abſolute Neceſſity; 


“for if the Sufferings he threatned were worſe 


& than Death, they would chuſe that as the more 
ce deſirable of the two. And it is a Saying uſual 
ce with the Philoſophers, that a wiſe and a good 


Man lives as long as it is fit he ſhould, and not 


5c as long as poſſibly he can: Which is the Care 
of thoſe who only ſacrifice their Virtue, theirRe- 
putation, their every Thing that is moſt valuable 
and dear, to lengthen out their Term, and gain, 
though it be bur a little Ref] pit from Death. 

| | DN gain, 
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Again, Death is much more at Command, and Chap. 11. 


in our Diſpoſal than Life is, or can be; there 1s 
but one Paſſage into the World, and our Entrance 
into it muſt be aſſiſted by the Will of others; our 


Ways out again are infinite, and our Departure 


hence necds no Conſent but our own: And the 
more chearful and contented we are at our leaving 
it, the more becoming and reputable is our Exit. 
We may want Lands and Revenues ſufficient to 
maintain us while living, but no Man can want 
enough to receive him when dead; this is a Free- 
hold, which neither Poverty nor Prodigality can 
alienate, No Man is fo deſpicable, but he may 
have the Life of any other Man at his Mercy; no 
Place ſo ſecure, none ſo ſtrong, as to be inacceſſi- 
ble to Death; for as the 7; — obſerves moſt 
truly; 


* Thro' all the ſpacions Trafts of Air, Seas, Land, 
Death, Omnipreſent Death is ſtill at Hand. 

The numerous Ills that wretched Mortals wait, 

Kind Heaven with Pity ſaw, and did create 8 

This always near, this ever ſure Retreat. 

Courage and Strength, Wiſdom and Virtue, all 

To Vice and Cowardice a Prey may fall: 

The baſe and weak may take our Life away, 

The ſtrongeſt can't detain or force its Stay. 

The Privilege of Eſcape none can refuſe, 

Death hath Ten thouſand plain and eaſy Avenues, 


* Ubique Mors eſt; optimè hoc cavit Deus; 

Eripere Vitam nemo non homini poteſt, 

At Nemo Mortem. Mille ad hanc Aditus patent. 
SEN EC. TreBais AF. 1. 
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The moſt valuable Preſent that Nature hath made 


us, and that which really renders all the Com- 


| ſiſtent with the Fear and Lothneſs to die: For 


plaints we utter in our melancholy Moods without 


Excuſe, 1s the truſting us with the Outlets of 
Life, and leaving the Keys in our own Hands. 
„ Why then (vain Man) doſt thou find fault 
« with the World? It detains thee not. If thou 
c“ liveſt in Uneaſineſs, thank thy ſelf, thy own 
& Cowardice is to blame for it: For he that hath 


ce but the Reſolution to die, needs no more to ſet 


“ him free, and perfect his Deliverance. 

The ſecond Caſe, wherein the deſire of Death 
is moſt practicable and moſt commendable, is 
purely Religious; when Men have entertained 
ſuch ſtrong and lively Apprehenſions, and thoſe 


Apprehenſions have kindled ſuch eager Withes of 


a Future State, that Death is long'd for with 


great Impatience; becauſe this is look'd upon as 


a Gain and mighty Advantage ; the Seed from 
whence a rich Crop ſhall ſpring up to a better 
Life; the Paſſage to the Seats of Bliſs, and Inlet 
to full and perfect Happineſs ; the Store-houſe 
where we and all our earthly Treaſures are ſafely 
depoſited, to be produced with vaſt Improvement 
at the Reſurrection. Theſe are Things of that 
Moment and infinite Value to us, that a firm Be- 
lief and ſtedfaſt Hope of them is very hardly con- 


ſure, if this Principle were purſued through all its 


Conſequences, the Effect muſt needs be to make 


us diſſatisfied with Lite, and weary of being con- 


fincd here ſo long, and at ſo great a diſtance from 
our Happineſs: Life upon theſe Terms ſhould be 


barely ſupportable, but Death our Choice, and 


the 


] 
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the Object of our Love and Deſire : To ſuch Men Chap. 11. 
living muſt needs be a Toi), and a Burden; and 
Death an Eaſe and Refreſhment after much Suf- 
fering, and hard Labour. St. Paul's Declarations 
and Wiſhes would then be in the Hearts and 
Mouths of all good Men. 7 deſire to be diſſolved Gal. i. 
and to be with Chriſt, which is far better. To me to 
die is Gain. And, Oh wretched Man, who ſhall de- Rom. vii. 
liver me from the Body of this Death? Of ſuch Ef- 
ficacy, I fay, in all Reaſon muſt theſe Expectati- 
ons be, when duly cheriſhed and enforced : And I 
cannot but acknowledge thoſe Reproaches upon 
ſome Philoſophers and Chriſtians, both ancient 
and modern, to have a great deal of Juſtice in 
them; whom Men called Hypocrites and publick 
Impoſtors. For what better Notions can be en- 
tertain'd of Perſons profuſe in the Proofs of an 
immortal State, and in the glorious Commenda- 
tions of a Bliſs inexpreſhble in the Life to come; 
and yet at the ſame time pale and ſhivering for 
fear, declining Death by all poſſible Means, and 
trembling at the very mention of its Approach; 
though this very Thing, to which they are ſo ex- 
ceeding averſe, is confeſs'd to be the Paſſage into 
their ſo much admired Eternity; the only Method 
of putting them into actual Poſſeſſion of thoſe 
Joys, the very Hope and Reverſion whereof they 
pretend to value above this whole World? | 
The fifth and laſt Particular mention'd upon 
this Occaſion, is only a putting in Execution that 
which was mention'd before; for what is 8 
by one's own Hand, but the Gratification and 
Accompliſhment of a Man's Deſire of Death? 
This indeed hath at firſt bluſh a 8500 fair Appear- 
* ance; 
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ance; and ſeems to proceed from Virtue and 
Greatneſs of Spirit: And certain it is, that the 
Allowance and the Practice of it hath been both 
frequent and ancient. Many Inſtances of this Kind 
live in Story, Perſons eminently great and good, 
of almoſt every Country, and every Religion : 


_ Greeks and Romans, Egyptians, Perſians, Medes, 


z Mac. xiv. 


2 Mac. vi. 


Gauls, Indians; Philoſophers of all Sects, nay 
Jeus too; as is evident from the Fact of old Ra- 
⁊ias, who hath the honourable Character of The 
Father of his Country given him, and is conſtantly 
mention'd with Commendation of his Virtue . 
Another Inſtance the ſame Hiſtory gives us like- 
wiſe in thoſe Women under the Tyranny of An- 
tiochas, who after they had circumciſed their Chil- 
dren, caſt themſelves down headlong from the 


Wall with them. Nay, not only Jews, but Chris 


ſtians too; witneſs thoſe two holy Women, Pe- 
lagia and Sophronia, Canoniz'd for their Piety and 
Courage; the former of which, with her Mother 
and Siſters, caſt her ſelf into a River, that by 
Drowning they might eſcape the Rudeneſs and 
Violence of the Soldiers; and rhe latter ſtabbed 
her ſelf, to prevent the outragious Luſt of the 


Emperor Maxentius. And, as if fingle Perſons 


were not ſufficient to juſtify this Practice, we have 
whole Cities and Nations giving Authority to it 
by their Example. Thus did the Citizens of Ca- 
pua, to avoid being taken by the Romans; thus 
did Aftapha and Numantia in Spain upon the ſame 
Account. Thus the Abidæans, when hard preſſed 
by Philip; and a City of the Indians, when Alew- 
ander had encamped againſt it. This hath like- 


| wiſe had the yet more authentick Approbations of 


Laws 
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monwealths have not only permitted, but recom- 
mended, and in ſome Caſes brought it into a Cuſtom; 
as Marſeilles heretofore, the Iſſe of Cea in the Ne- 
gropont, and ſome Northern Nations in particular; 
where the publick Juſtice regulated the Times 
and the Methods of doing this. Nor is it only 
upon Precedents, that the Favourers of this Opi- 
nion do rely, but they think it abundantly ſupported 
by Reaſon; and particularly that ſeveral Argu- 
ments of Weight may be deduced from the for- 
mer Article to juſtify it. For, ſay they, if a De- 
fire and Willingneſs to die, be not allowable onlv, 
bur commendable too; if we may wiſh and pray 
for aReleaſe; if we may put our ſelves in the way 
of it, and be glad when it is offer'd, why may we 
not give this Relief to our ſelves? Is the Deſire it 
ſelf a Virtue, and the Execution of that Deſire 4 
Sin? What is permitted in the Will, why do you 
call forbidden in the Act? That which I may be 
pleaſed with from another Hand, why ſhould I 
be condemned for from my own? Indeed, why 
ſhould I wait the tedious Approach of that from 
other Means, which I can at any time give to my 
ſelf? For is it not better to act in this Caſe, 
than to be purely Paſſive? Is it not more manly 
and generous to meet Death, than lazily to ſit ſtill 
and attend its Motions? The more voluntary our 
Death is, the more like a Man of Honour. A- 
gain; what Law does this offend againſt? There 
are Penalties indeed ordained for Robbers and 
Pick-pockets, bur is any Man liable to them for 
taking his own Goods? By the ſame Reaſon the 
Laws againſt Murder do not concern me. They 
eee ee | | Pro- 
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provide * for every Man's Security againſt the In- 
ſults of others; they tie my N cighbours Hands 


from 


Although the Anſwers to the Pretenees uſually alledged in 
favour of Self-murder be in a great meaſure taken off in the 
latter Part of the Section, and the Determination at laſt be ſound 
and good; yet in regard thoſe Returns are general, and do not 
reach every Particular, I will ſo far treſpaſs upon the Reader's 
Patience, as to run over this Part of the Argument, Period by 
Period, as freſh Matter ariſes; and obſerve to him, what hath 
been, or may very reaſonab!y be replied upon each of the Ex- 


cules produced here, (for I rather call them Excuſes than Ju- 


Rifications) to give countenance to that unnatural Act of Self. 
murder. 

Furſt, It is urged that there arc great Examples for it in all 
Story, and of Perſons of all Perſuaſions; particularly thoſe of 
Razias, and the Women under the Tyranny of Antiochus a- 


mong the Fervs, and Pelagia and Sophronia among the Chriſti- 


ans; the former drowning herſelf to eſcape the Rudeneſs of the 


Soldiers, the latter ſtabbing herſelf to get free from the Luſt 


of Maæxentius. 
Now here in the firſt place J obſerve by the way, That Ex- 


ample in general is a very inſufficient and deceitful] Rule; nor 


can we always make any ſure Concluſions of the Lawfulneſs or - 


Unlawfulneſs of a Fact, by the Relation given of it. Becauſe 


many times the Thing is commended with regard to one Part 


or Circumſtance, and yet not thereby juſtified as to all the reſt ; 
this I ſay, when there is a Commendation poſitively added to 
it; but many, if not moſt, are barely related, and left for us 
to interpret, without any Character at all fixed upon them. 


Nay, I add farther, that the Circumſtances of Perſon, Time, 


and ſeveral others of the like Nature, are ſo infinitely diffe- 
rent, that, as it is exceeding hard for us, who not are perfectly 


acquainted with the Reaſons and Motives upon which others 


act, to paſs an exact and true Judgment upon their Actions; ſo 
is it much more difficult to find Inſtances, where their Cir- 
cumſtances and ours ſhall agree ſo nicely and in every Particu- 
lar, that we ſhall deſerve juſt the ſame Commendation or 
Blame which they did, by imitating their Proceedings. Thus 
much was not amiſs to. be hinted, concerning the Fallacy of 
. in general, and how very unfit they are to be made 

a Rule 


a 
b. 
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a Rule for the Behaviour of other People. I ſhall now touch 
briefly upon each of the Particulars above-mentioned. . 

As for that of Razias, it is indeed delivered after ſuch a 
manner, as ſeems to carry a Commendation with it; but this 
is only a Commendation of his Valour and heroick Greatneſs 
of Soul, not of the Virtue of the Action, or any thing which 
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might render it imitable by others. St. Augu/tine's Reflection Cap. . viii, 
upon it is, Di#um eſt quod elcgerit nobiliter mori; melius wellet contra 2. E- 
humiliter, fic enim utiliter. Illis autem verbis hiſtoria Gentium ? Gand. 


laudare conſuevit, ſed viros forte hujus ſeculi, non Martyres 
Chriſti, His Character ( ſays he) is, That he choſe io die nobly; 
it had been much better if the Commendation had been, that he 
choſe to die modeſtly and bumòly; for this had been a profitable 
zway of dying. But thoſe are pompous Terms, uſual in profane 
Story, ſuch as are counted an Honour to the Men of this World, 
but not to Martyrs for Chriſt. The Account in the Maccabees 
expreſſes his reſolute Deteſtat ion of Idolatry, and that is com- 
mmendable ; but certainly had he been taken, and ſuffered Tor- 
ments and Death under Nicanor, his Praiſe had been much 
more juſt, and his Character clear and indiſputable. For even 
Perſecution itſelf is not a Reaſon ſufficient for our making this 
Eſcape; according to that of St. Jerome in his Comment upon 
Jonab: Non eſt noſtrum mortem arripere, ſed illatam ab aliis li- 
benter excipere. Under & in perſecutionibus non licet propria 
perire manu. It it not our Bufineſs to bring Death upon our 
ſelves, but to receive it willingly when inflicted by others; and 
for this Reaſon even the Caſe of Perſecution will not warrant a 
Man's dying by his own Hand. But in truth, Razias's Caſe, 
as the Hiſtorian deſcribes it, was none of this; for his Account 
at the 42 Verſe is very remarkable. He fell upon his Sword, 


chuſing rather to die manfully, than to come into the Hands of 


the Wicked, to be abuſed otherwiſe then beſeemed his noble Birth. 
So that Razias at this rate was what the World vainly calls a 
Man of Honour, and his Life was ſacrificed to that Principle: 
Had he done this Act to avoid offending God, it had had a 
fairer Pretence at leaſt, though neither would this have excuſed 
it; but to kill himſelf for fear of Indignities, and Affronts not 
fit for a Man of his Quality to ſubmit to, this was far from a 
religious Principle; and we cannot wonder that the Commen- 
dation it receives hath given ſo ſtrong a Prejudice to the Church 
againit the Book of Maccabees, as not to admit it into their 
Canon of Scripture. I add too upon this Occaſion, that ſome 
| | have 


2 Mac. xvi. 
37, &c. 
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Book II. have thought this whole Matter a Fiction; and I confeſs, the 
CGYV Circumſtances are very odd and romantick ; That a Man ſhould 
- . fall upon his Sword firſt; then leap down from a Wall into the 
Lib. Apo midſt of his Enemies; that they ſhould make way for him, where 
The q. he fell among the thickeſt of them ; that he ſhould riſe up again 
Ver. 41. in anger, but withal in ſuch a Condition, that his Blood guſhed 
43, 44: out lite Spots of Water, and his Wounds were very grievous 
but he ran through the mid/? of the Throng notwithſtanding, and 
as. landing upon a fieep Rock, when his Blood was now quite gone, 
4% he plc hd out his Bowels, took them in both his Hands, caſt 
them uon the Crowd; and yet for all this, his Senſes it ſeems 
were not loſt at the laſt Gaſp, but after all thoſe wonderful Ex- 
Ploits, this was not the leaſt wonderful, that he ſhould have the 
Uſe of his Underſtanding ſo perfect, as to call upon God to 
reſtore him thoſe Bowels again, and ſo die. This I thought 
not amiſs to hint; and let them look both to the Truth of the 
Story, and the Juſtice of the Commendation, who have enti- 
tled theſe Books to an equal Authority with the Scriptures of 

the Old and New Teſtament. 


That Inftance of the Women under the Tyranny of Antio- 
ehyus, I do not underſtand; for if it refer to thoſe mentioned, 
2 Macc. vi. 10. they ſeem to have been thrown headlong from 
the Wall, by the Hands of Executioners. But if they had done 
it themſelves, their Caſe had been ſomewhat more pitiable, but 

not more imitable, than that of Razzas. 
Thoſe of Pelagia and Sophronia are indeed extolled, but yet 
St. Ferome, who in one Place makes the preſerving of Chaſti- 
ty an Exception, and the only reſerved Caſe from what I quo- 
ted out of him juſt now againſt dying by one's own Hand in 
Perſecutions; fays in another Place without Exception, That 
Fein. ag God receives no Souls who come without his Order. Deus non re- 

1 jt. ad | 

Ms v. cipit animas gue ſe nolente exierunt e corpore. And whether 
f this Caſe of theirs was a Call, notwithſtanding the Advocates 
and Applauſes they have found, is greatly to be queſtioned. For 
What is the Chaſtity God requires? Is it not that of the Mind? 
Could not God have reſtrained even thoſe laſcivious Intenti- 
Fuſeh. Fell. ons? Does not Eſelius in the very ſame Chapter, wherein he 
Hiſt. Lib. relates this Act of Scphronia delivering herſelf from Maxentias, 
VIII. Car. particularly tell of a Chriſtian Lady at Alexandria, who not 
OM being any way to be conquered by Maximin, he would not ſo 
much as kill her for her Obſtinacy, nor indeed force her Perſon 3 
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but in the Conflict of Rage and Luſt, at laſt only confiſcated Chap. 11. 
her Goods, and ſent her into Baniſhment ? But ſuppoſing Gd 
had permitted the foul Act, yet ſo long as the Mind was unble- 
miſhed, here had been no Guilt, but rather a double Martyr- 
dom. If you fay, they might poſſibly ſuſpect, that they ſhould 
in the Commiſſion of the Fact, have been polluted with finful 
Inclinations. Tis eaſy to anſwer, That this is but a Fear, but 
a bare Poſſibility; and if an Act be, otherwiſe, and in the ge- 
neral, unlawful, the bare avoiding a poſſible Sin, cannot make 
it lawful to break a Command; and, by going againſt God and 
Nature, commit and chuſe a certain Sin. He has promiſed, 
That he will not ſuffer his ſervants to be tempted above that they 1 Cor. x. 18. 
are able, and declared that our weakneſs can never be ſo great, REIT 
but that his Grace is ſufficient for us; with many other gracious 
Promiſes, which it is a great Fault in us to diſtruſt, even in 
our greateſt Streights and Neceſſities. And to deliver our ſelves 
by Methods contrary to his Laws, is to diſtruſt them; for we 
are to expect the Aſſiſtance of his Grace, and the Protection 
of his Providence in the Uſe of thoſe Means, and Obſervance 
of thoſe Rules he hath given us. And therefore I cannot con- 
ceive how the Fear of falling into Sin only, can poſſibly ren- 
der that Action lawful, which otherwiſe, and generally ſpeak- 
ing, is itſelf a Sin and unlawful. Methinks therefore we ſhould 
do well in this Caſe to diſtinguiſh with our Saviour in the Pa. 
rable of the unjuſt Steward; and as he commended the Wiſdom 
of that Man, without approving his Injuſtice, ſo we may al- 
low all poſſible Praiſe to the Gallantry and Conſtancy of theſe 
female Martyrs, without allowing, that the Courſe they took 
| to preſerve their Virtue, was ſtrictly regular and good. And 
| thus St. Chryſaſtom ſeems to have done, who, notwithſtanding 
the great Encomium given of Pelagia in one Place, yet ſpeaks 2 "Duca: 1 
of this Act of dying by one's own Hand, in very ſevere Terms 628. compa- Vi 
in another; and declares without Exception, that the Chriſti- _ _ 
ans had all ſuch Perſons in Abhorrence; and that they were Gal. i. . 
more guilty before God than any other Murderers. And ſome 
of thoſe Inſtances, which were thought hard to condemn, the 
Vindicators have not well known how to acquit, otherwiſe 
than by a Preſumption of a particular Impulſe of God, which 
was for that Time and Action a Diſpenſation to the general 
Law. So St. Auguſtin of Sampſon, Spiritus latenter hoc juſſe- 
rat, gui per illum miracula faciebat. The ſame Spirit which 
wrought Miracles by him, gave him a ſecret Command to do this 
Vor. II. Ppp Thing, 


Book II. Thing. And Lipſius ſpeaking of theſe very Women, ſays, Mo- 

WY nitum aut Fuſſio Dei hic guogue preſumenda; That a Command, 

4 N or at leaſt ſome Inſtinct or Direction from God, is to be preſu- 

eſ. Stoic. med in their Caſe, as well as Samp/ſon's; and he had St. Au- 

C. XXII in's own Authority, he fays, for this Preſumption. All 
which, when duly conſidered, as it will not warrant us to cen- 
ſure theſe Perſons as to their eternal State, ſo neither will it 
warrant our imitating ſuch Actions, or arguing from thence in 
defence of ſuch Behaviour, or for the extenuating the Sin of 
Self-murder. For whatever they might be in themſelves, 'tis 
ſure they are no Pattern to us; and if God ſee fit to allow, or 
the Church to commend their Zeal, it will ſtill become us to 
obſerve, and beware of the Irregularities of it. 

The Examples which follow of Cities deſtroying themſelves, 
rather than they would lie at the Mercy of the Conquerors, 
whatever Appearance they may have of Fortitude and Gal- 
lantry, yet as to the Point of Conſcience and Lawfulneſs, they 
are certainly blameable, and fall under the ſame Cenſure which 
is afterwards given of Cato and others. Page 949. N. 3, 4. 

Valer. Max. The Cuſtom of Marſeilles and the Iſle of Ceo, where Per- 
Lib. 11. ſons willing to die made no ſcruple of doing it, having firſt ob- 
7,8 tained the Judgment and Approbation of the Senate, and by 
Poiſon kept on purpoſe, and prepared at the Publick Charge, 
is only 2 Permiſhon and Allowance, and does by no means take 
off the Guilt and Injuſtice of making our ſelves away ; except 
only in that ſingle Point, that here the Publick is not injured, 
having expreſly conſented to the Loſs of that Member. But in 
all other Reſpects the Fact was wicked and abominable, and is 
reported to have had no other Foundation than Affliction, or 
extreme Old-Age, or in general, a Wearineſs of Life. 

Nor will the next Argument hold, concerning the Defire of 
Death; for ſuppoſing that whatſoever a Man is allowed to de- 
fire, he is likewiſe allow'd to procure to himſelf, (which yet is 
not univerſally true) yet this Defire itſelf is faulty, when it 
grows into Impatience, and is not content to wait God's Me- 
thods and God's Leiſure. And there is great Difference be- 
tween meeting Death gladly, and running into it ; between re- 
ceiving our Releaſe with Satisfaction, and breaking Priſon. So 
far therefore as this Deſire is conſiſtent with Patience, and Re- 
ſignation to the divine Will, ſo far it is truly magnanimous and 
commendable, and no farther. 


To 
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To that Queſtion, What Law does this offend againſt? it is Chap. 11. 
eaſy to anſwer, Againſt the Laws of God and of Nature, a+ ww 
gainſt the Condition of Mankind, againſt our Duty to the Pub- 
lick; againſt the ſixth Commandment in particular, which no 

more argues us guiltleſs when we kill our ſelves, becauſe chief- 
ly deſigned to reſtrain us from killing others; than it can be 
proved from the ſeventh, that we do not fin againſt our own 

Bodies, when we invade another's Bed. The Love of our 
ſelves is propoſed as a Standard of our Love to others; aud the 
Rule muſt be ſuppoſed as perſeR at eaſt, as the thing to be re- 
gulated by it. If there be no Prohibition againſt this in ex- 
preſs Words, it was becauſe none was thought necdful; and 
ſure it is no Excuſe to ſay, That no Law is violated in Terms, 
when the Caſe was ſuch as needed no Law. As to the other 
Part of the Argument, That Men may diſpoſe of themſelves 
as they pleaſe, and a willing Perſon can receive no Injury; it 
ſuppoſes an abſolute Right to diſpoſe of our ſelves, ſuch as no 
Creature hath with reſpect to God and Providence, and no 

| Man can have, with regard to the ſeveral Relations and Depen- 
dancies in which he is engaged. 

And if ſo little can be faid for this horrid Fact, when the 
moſt favourable Caſes are put; how deteſtable and impious muſt 
it needs be, when Diſgrace, or Poverty, Diſappointments and 
Croſſes, raging Paſſions, and Repining at Providence, prevail 
with Men to commit it ? For theſe are ſuch Motives as no body 
ever undertook to juſtify; and the Stoicks themſclves, who 
went the fartheſt in this Matter, yet ſtopp'd ſhort of theſe, 
and, to ſpeak the Truth, even wavered in all the reſt. A more 
full Account whereof I refer my Reader for to Ligſii Manuduc. 
4d Stoic. Philoſaph. Lib. III. Cap. xxili, xxiv. and for a lar- 
ger Diſcuſſion of this whole Matter, to Spanheim. Diſput. The- 
olog. De Lib. Apocryph. Authoritate. Diſp. xiii, xiv. and Biſhop 
Taylor, Duftor Dubitant. Book III. Chap. if. Rule 3. From 
all which compared, St. Auguſtin's Determination, I doubt _ 

; | ; : 1. De Civ. 
not, will ſeem moſt reaſonable; His exceptis, ques vel Lex ju- Cap. xai. 
fta, til itſe Fons Fuſtitiæ Deus jubet occidi; quiſgais eminem, | 

vel ſeipſum, vel guemlilet occiderit, homicidij crimine innecti- 
| tar. Thoſe only excepted, cubom either a juſt Law, or God him 
Self, who is the Fountain of all Fuftice, ſhall command to put 
to Death; whoſoever ſhall kill any Perſon, be it himſelf, or any 
other Man, he becomes thereby guilty of Murder, and i: anſwera- 
Ile for his Blood. DE 
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Book II. from taking my Life, and mine up from taking 
mz; bccauſe this is ſuppoſed to be an Act of Vio- 


lence, and want of Conſent in the Sufferer makes 
it an Injury; but what is all this to the purpoſe? 
or how does it render a Man guilty, who volunta- 
rily and deliberately takes away his own Life ? 
Theſe are the principal, T think indeed, the Whole 
of thoſe Arguments commonly alledged in defence 
of this Practice; but then there are others a great 
deal more ſubſtantial and more obligatory, that uſe 
to be produced for the contrary Side of the Que- 
ſtion. 

Firſt then. As to Authorities, This Practice, 
however countenanced by ſome, but very few 
States in compariſon, hath yet been abſolutely diſ- 
allowed and condemned by the Generality of Man- 
kind; and not only by Chriſtians, but Jews too, 


Ser Jof. de as Joſephus ſhews at large, in the Oration he made 
Bell. Jud. to his Officers in the Cave, at the taking of Jota- 
g * pata. By the Generality of Philoſophers and great 


Men, as Plato, and Scipio, and others; who all 
impute this Manner of proceeding to a Defect, ra- 
ther than any Sufficiency of Courage; and re- 
proach it, not only as an Act of Cowardice, miſ- 
becoming a brave Man, but of Heat and Impa- 


tience, unworthy of a good Man. For what can 


we ſay better of it, than that this is skulking and 
running out of the way, to hide one's ſelf from 
the Inſults of Fortune? Now a Virtue that is vi- 
gorous and ſtanch, will be ſure to ſtand its ground: 
Diſtreſs and Pain are fo far from making it flinch, 
that they feed, and cheriſh, and exalt it; it lives, 
it grows, it triumphs by them. There is certain- 
ly greater Firmneſs of Mind expreſſed in bearing 
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and making an Advantage of one's Chain, than in Chap. 11- 
breaking it to pieces, becauſe it keeps us confin d,. 
and ties us faſt to ſome Uneaſineſſes: And all con- 

ſiderate Men muſt allow, that Regulus ſhew'd in- 

finitely more Gallantry than Cato. 


* The Baſe, when wretched, dare to die; but he j 
Js brave indeed, who dares to live in Miſery. "il: 
J F the crack'd Orbs ſhould ſplit and fall, 
Cruſh him they might, but not appall. | | 
Sir. R. FanSHAw. 1 


Nay theſe Men ought to be counted infamous, 
and treated as Deſerters. For no Man can anſwer 
quitting the Poſt he is ordered to, without the ex- 
preſs Leave and freſh Orders of the ſuperior Offi- 
cer who placed him there. We are by no means 
put into the World upon our own Account alone; 
and therefore perſonal Calamities muſt not put us 
upon an Act of ſo great Injuſtice, as the ſquander- 
ing away that, in which others have a Right as 
well as we; nor yet are we Maſters of our ſelves, 
but under the Diſpoſal and Direction of a Lord 
who hath a Right Paramount. 

Thus you ſee what Arguments are generally 
brought on either Side; but if we ſet the Conſi- 
derations of Duty and Religion aſide, and take the 
Liberty to ſpeak the Senſe of mere Nature in the 
Caſe, the Reſolution ſhe would come to ſeems to 
be this; that Men ought not to enter upon this 

* Rebus in adverſis facile eſt contemnere vitam: 

Fortiter ille facit, qui miſer eſſe poteſt. 


MARTIAL. Lib. XI. Ep. lvii. 
+ Si fractus illabatur orbis, 


Impavidum ferient ruinz. Hos. IL. III. O4. ii. 
Pp p a | Laſt 
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Book II. laſt and boldeſt Exploit, without ſame very extra- 


— 


ordinary and molt preſſing Reaſon to induce them; 
that ſo it may be, what they call, making a de- 
cent and honourable Exit. Every ſlight Occaſion, 
every little Petr, or croſs Accident, will not juſtify 
Men's falling out with theW orld and therefore they 
arc certainly in a great Error, who pretend that a 
ſmall Excuſe will ſerve to quit Life, fince there 
arc no very weighty Arguments to perſuade our 
keeping it. This is highly ungrateful to God and 
Nature, when ſo rich a Preſent is ſo much ſlighted 
and undervalued: It is an Argument of great Le- 
vity, and betrays a great deal of Moroſeneſs and ill 
Humour, when we quarrel and break Company 
upon every ſlender Provocation. But indeed there 
is ſomething to be ſaid (though that ſomething is 
not enough) for a very urgent and weighty Occa- 
ſion, ſuch as renders Life a perpetual Torment, and 
the Thoughts of continuing in it inſupportable; 


ſuch, for inſtance, as I mentioned formerly, long, 


acute, extreme Pain, or the certain Proſpect of a 
very cruel and ignominious Death. And upon 
this account, the ſeveral Perſons that I am going 
to name, how favourably ſocver Story hath repre- 
(cated their Behaviour, do by no means ſeem to 


have a Plca ſufficient to juſtify, no, not ſo much 


as to excuſe a voluntary Death. Such are Pompo- 
rains Atticus, Marcellinus, and Cleanthes, who after 
they had begun the Proceſs, reſolved to finiſh it, 
merely becauſe they would avoid the Trouble of 
having the whole Courſe to begin and go through 
again: For, what Apology ſoever might be made 


| for the delivering themſelves from à painful Di- 


itemper, yer when that Pain and the Cauſe of it 
5 were 
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were removed, they lay under no farther Tempta- Chap. 11. 
tion to be out of love with Life; and a bare Poſ- WE 

fibility of the Diſeaſe returning, was a Conſidera- 
tion much too remote. The Wives of Pætus, and 2. 
| Scaurus, and Labeo, and Fulvius the intimate Friend 

of Auguſtus, of Seneca, and a great many more, 

were as fantaſtically fool-hardy, when they killed 
themſelves, either to bear their Husbands compa- 

ny out of the World, or to invite them to go with 

them. So likewiſe Cato and others, who were z. 
diſcontented with the Event of their Undertakings, 

and the Chance of War; and choſe rather to 

die by their own Hands, than to fall into their, E- 

nemies; notwithſtanding theſe Enemies were ſuch, 

as gave them no juſt Ground to fear any barbarous 

or diſhonourable Treatment from them neither. 

The ſame Cenſure will fall upon them, who mur- 

dered themſelves, rather than they would be be- 4: 

holden to one they hated for their Lives, or lie 

at the Mercy of an ill Man; as Gravius Silvanus, 

and Statius Proximus did, after Nero had given 

them his Pardon. Nor are they leſs to blame, who 

run into the Shades of Death, to hide themſelves 4 
| from Shame, and cover the Reproach of ſome paſt 
Diſhonour or Misfortune ; ſuch as Lucretia, after 
the Injury ſhe had ſuffered from Targuin; and Spar- 
gopiſes, Son to Tomyris the Scythian Queen, and 
Boges, Commander under Xerxes; the former be- 
cauſe he could not bear being Priſoner of War to 

Cyrus, the other for the Loſs of a Town taken by f 
Cimon the Aubenian General. Nor they who could Ml 
not endure to ſurvive a publick Calamity, though — 0 
nothing extraordinary had befallen them in parti- 1 
cular; ſuch as Nerva the great Lawyer, Vibins ih 
Ppp 4 Virius | 
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flicted by a Roman Officer. And leaſt of all can 
thoſe nice and delicate People excuſe themſelves, 
who chuſe to die, becauſe they are cloyed with 
Life, and weary of repeating the ſame Things o- 
ver again. Nay, I muſt go farther yet. For it is 
by no means ſufficient, that the Occaſion be very 
important and full of Difficulty, unleſs it be deſpe- 
rate and paſt all Remedy too; for nothing leſs than 
Neceſſity ought to be pleaded here; and this ſnould 
be the laſt Reſerve, the only Eſcape from Extre- 


mity of Misfortune. Upon this Account, Raſh- 


neſs and Deſpondency, and Anticipating one's Fate, 
and giving all for loſt, is always exceeding blame- 
able; an Inſtance whereof we have in Brutus and 
Caſſius, who, before there was any Occaſion for 
It, put an end to their own Lives, and with them 
to all the languiſhing Remains of the Liberty of 
Rome, which was committed to, and depended 
entirely upon their Protection. For, as Cleomenes 
truly ſaid, Men are under an Obligation to uſe 
Life frugally, and to make it go as far as poſſibly 
they can; nay, not only to contrive that it may 


laſt as long as is poſſible, but that it may be uſeful 
to the very laſt. For a Man may diſcharge him- 
elf of this at any time; and when Things are at 


the very worſt that they can be, this Remedy is 
what no Man can be at a loſs for. But we ſhould 
wait for better Days, and try whether the Hand 
of our Fortune will not mend upon us. * Many 
4 Man, as Seneca obſerves, bath outlved his Exe- 
cutioner. Joſephus, and a great many beſides, have 
# Aliquis Carnifici ſuo ſuperſte s fuit. | 
follow'd 
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follow'd this Advice to excellent good Purpoſe; Chap. 11. 
and Matters, when in all human Probability de- VV 
ſperate and loſt, have wheeled about, and taken 
a quite different Courſe, to the mighry Surprize, 
as well as — of all that were concerned 

in them. | 


+ Good unexpefted, Evils unforeſeen, 

Appear by turns, as Fortune ſhifts the Scene : 

Some rais'd aloft, come tumbling down amain, 

Then fall ſo hard, they bound and riſe again. 
Mr. Dr YDen. 


In this Caſe a Man of Honour and Virtue ought 
to act toward himſelf, as he ſhould in fighting to- 
ward his Adverſary; to be always upon his guard, 
to parry and ward off the Blows with all the Art 
and Skill one hath; to weary him out, and make 
good one's own Party, but never to kill, except 

the neceſſary Defence of one's ſelf require it, and 
till Matters are brought to the very laſt Puſh. 

Secondly, There is no queſtion to be made, but 
it is infinitely more virtuous and commendable to 
endure patiently, and ſupport our ſelves with firm 
and immoveable Conſtancy to the very End, than 
to ſink under the Load, and tamely flce before the 
Calamity. For ſuch a Yielding betrays Weakneſs 
and Cowardice. But, becauſe Perſeverance, like 
Continence, is a Grace not given equally to all, 
nor is every Man alike able to receive it; the Que- 
ſtion before us at preſent will be, W hether upon 
Suppoſition of ſome great Evil, inſupportable for 


+ Malta dies variuſque labor mutabilis ævi 
Rettulit in melius; VIX q. sx. II. 


the 
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the Quality, and paſt all Hopes of Remedy orRe- 


covery; ſuch as is likely enough to ſubvert and 


beat down all our Reſolution, and irritate our 
Minds to ſome very wicked Paſſion, ſuch as Diſ- 


content, Deſpair, Murmuring againſt our Great 


Lord; whether, I fay, in ſuch a Caſe, it might 
not be more expedient, or at leaſt more excuſable, 
to deliver one's ſelf by one reſolute Act, from ſuch 
dreadful, ſuch vicious Conſequences, while our 
Underſtanding is perfect and undiſturbed; than by 
a cowardly Delay to expoſe our ſelves to the Dan- 
ger of being vanquiſh'd by the Temptation, and 
ſo ruined to all Eternity? Is it not better to quit 
the Field, than to ſacrifice one's ſelf by obſtinate- 
ly ſtanding one's ground? This perhaps is a Courſe, 
which in ſome very nice and difficult Exigencies, 
Reaſon and merely human Prudence might adviſe; 
and accordingly ſome, who pretended to be great 
Philoſophers, have practiſed it in different Coun- 


tries; ſo that the Opinion ſeems to have been pret- 


ty favourably received. The Szoicks do not ftand 
upon ſo much Ceremony, but give Men leave to 
diſlodge and pack off whenever they are diſpoſed 


to it; as we may collect from Seneca and others. 
The other Philoſophers are ſome what more reſer- 


ved, but they allow it too, provided a Man can 
give a good Reaſon for his proceeding thus. Theſe 
are the Notions and Determinations of the Schools 
of Philoſophy and human Reaſon; but that of 
Chriſt teaches us much otherwiſe. For the Chri- 
ſtian Religion admits no Reaſon to be ſufficient in 
this Caſe, nor ever diſpenſes with any other Cir- 
cumſtances whatſoever. The Truth and Wiſdom 
of God abſolutely condemns all ſuch officious and 

voluntary 
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voluntary abandoning of our Poſt, and never ſuf- Chap. 11. 
fers us to ſtir from our Duty, till we are regularly WWW 
diſmiſs'd by the ſame Authority that placed us in 
it. No Man's own Inclinations are ſufficient, nor 

can the doing it of his own head bear him out in 
this Matter. So that whatever hath been ſaid in 
this Chapter, which may ſeem in any Degree to 
adviſe Men to Patience and Perſeverance, and to 
propoſe this as the better and more eligible; tho? li 

in the philoſophical Senſe, it be only recommended | 

} as good Counſel, yet in a religious one, it hath the | 

Force of an abſolute and indiſpenſible Command. | 

Beſides we may add, that it is an Argument of 

very great Wiſdom, for a Man to know and di- 

ſtinguiſh rightly, which is the proper Seaſon for 

Dying, and to lay hold on that Opportunity when 

put into his Hands. For every Man hath a-criti- 

| cal Juncture of this kind, in which Virtue and Ho- 

J nourcall; which ſome by being over haſty ante- | 

date, and others as much too flow let ſlip through 
their Hands. Both theſe Defects, tho' fo contra- 

1 ry in the Operation, yet proceed from the ſame 

Principles, which are a Mixture of Weakneſs and 

of Courage: But the Misfortune is, that even 

Magnanimity itſelf, without Diſcretion to temper 

and direct it, will not ſecure a Man's Character. 

| How many Perſons of juſt Renown, and once un- 

; blemiſh'd Honour, have yet had the Unhappineſs 

| of ſurviving their Reputation; and from an intem- 
perate Fondneſs of Life, for the fake of ſome poor 
little Addition to their Days, have abſolutely ſul- 
led and eclipſed their former Glones, following all 
their Credit to the Grave, a good Name murder'd 
and buried by their awn Hands? The wretched 
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Book II. Remainder of their Time hath retained not the 
nn naaaſt Tincture or Reſemblance of what went be- 


fore; but the Scandal of their Age, compared 
with the Honours of their earlier Vears, looks like 
ſome wretched old Clout, tack'd to ſome very rich 
and beautiful Garment. And who would patch up 
Life at this odious deformed Rate? Ir is with this, 
as with Fruit; there is a critical Seafon of gather- 
ing it from the Tree. If you let it hang too long, 
it putrifies and grows inſipid; and the longer you 


ſpare it, the worſe it is; and if you pluck it too 


ſoon, the Loſs is as great in the other Extreme; 
for then it is green and ſowre, and good for no- 
thing for want of kindly Ripening. 

Many eminent Saints have with great Induſtry 
declined Dying, npon Conſideration of their great 
Uſefulneſs, and the mighty Advantage the Pub- 
lick would receive from their Surviving; and this 
too, notwithſtanding the certain Proſpect of their 
own private Gain in leaving the World. And 
when a Man can exchange ſo much for the better, 


it argues great Charity, to o be content to live. This 


St. Paul deſcribes to be his own Caſe, (Phil. I.) 
and there is more than Men commonly think of Re- 
ſignation in that old Saying, I my longer Continu- 
ance be for the Benefit of thy People, I refuſe not the 
Toil of Living. Si populo tuo ſum A non 
recuſo Laborem. 


Death appears to us under divers Shapes, and 
the Manner of Mens undergoing it is vaſtly diffe- 
rent; ſome of the ways of Dying are more eaſy, 
and accordingly the Figures and Ideas of it much 
leſs diſmal and frightful than others. But when all 


is done, the Difference of rheſe Forms is like that 


of 
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of Faces; and the Preference given to them de- Chap. 11. 
pends chiefly upon Humour and Fancy. 80 far as "VV 
I am capable of judging, of all Deaths which are 


uſually rermed natural, that is the gentleſt and moſt 
ſupportable, which proceeds from a gradual Weak- 
neſs and Stupefaction of the Parts; and of all that 
are violent, that ſure is moſt eligible, which is 
quickeſt in Execution and Diſpatch, and is leaſt 


thought of before-hand. Some indeed are fond of 


making their laſt Act exemplary, a Pattern to o- 
thers, and a Commendation to themſelves, by the 


Proofs they give the World of Courage, and Wiſ- 


dom, and Steadineſs of Mind at their laſt Hour; 
but this is rather to have a Regard for other Peo- 
ple than one's ſelf, and a Symptom of a vain-glo- 
rious Humour, which is greedy of Fame, even at 
the Moment we expire, and reproaches us with 
Vanity, rather than brings any real Advantage to 
Mankind in common. Now Dying is not an Act 
of Society, but of one ſingle Perſon; and there- 
fore the Rules for regulating our Behaviour in it 
are perſonal. At ſuch a Time a Man hath enough 
to do to mind his own Buſineſs; and the Thing 


he is chiefly obliged to attend, is to comfort and 


ſupport himſelf in this laſt great Conflict, without 
troubling himſelf with the Affairs or the Cenſures 
of other People; for he is that very Moment put- 


ting himſelf out of the Dominion of common 


Fame, and going to a Place, where what the ſur- 


viving World fays will neither reach nor concern 
him. Thar, in a word, is the beſt Death, which 


is moſt private; where a Man hath greateſt Op- 


portunities of recollecting himſelf, and going out 
of the World * y, without any troubleſome 


Attendance 
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Book IT. Attendance or Obſervation. The uſual Ceremo= 
WY nies of our Friends and Relations being by, and 

giving their Aſſiſtance in the laſt Struggles of Life, 
is exceeding troubleſome and inconvenient ; one 
diſturbs your Sight with an Object that had better 
be away; another your Ear with ſome impertinent *® 
| Diſcourſe; a third your Mouth, by forcing upon | 
you ſome fruitleſs Medicine or Suſtenance; and al! 
together crowd, and confound, and perfectly ſtifle {| 
the dying Man. Then their Tears, and Groans, {| 
and Lamentations, are more tormenting than all 
the reſt; if they be real, and proceed from Aﬀe- 
ction and Concern, they melt one down, break 
one's Courage and Reſolution, and cut one to the 
Heart: If they be formal only, and put on for De- 
cency and Deſign, they raiſe one's Indignation, and 
provoke a very unſeaſonable Paſſion in the very + 
midſt of Agonies and Convulſions. Several very 
conſiderable Perſons have been ſo ſenſible of this 
Inconvenience, that they have contrived induſtri- 
ouſly to die at a diſtance from their Relations, on 
purpoſe to be out of the way of it. And ſure, 
that which moves many People to deſire the con- 
trary, is very ridiculous. For what can be more 
childiſh and ſenſleſs, than to pleaſe one's ſelf with 
moving the Compaſſion of Friends and Acquain- 
rance, and be proud that a great many People ex- 
| preſs a tender Concern for what we endure? We 
cannot but commend Firmneſs of Mind, and a 
hardy Virtue in encountering Misfortuncs; we ex- 
hort our Friends to it, when it is their own Caſe, 
and upbraid them with Weakneſs, if they take it 
too tenderly; and yet this very Virtue we hate, 
and accuſe as inhuman and wanting in Affection, 
when 
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when the Calamity is ours. Then they who were Chap. 12 


formerly chidden for reſenting their own, are re- 
proached, if they are not afflicted, and do not per- 
fectly ſink under our Sufferings. We condemn 
their Complaints for what they feel; and yet we 
cannot allow them ſo much as to be patient under 


what they only ſee. This is unjuſt, unreaſonable, 


and fooliſh to the laſt Degree. And certainly a 
wiſe Man when ſick, ſhould be very well content 
at leaſt, if not much better pleaſed with the com- 
poſed Countenances, and reſigned Bebaviour of ail 
the Friends that aſſiſt in his Extremities. 


r 


— 


CH AP. XII. 

The maintaining à true and uninterrupted 
Tranquility of Spirit, which is the 
very Crown and Glory of Wiſdom : 
And the laſt Head of this Book. 

Quiet and contented Mind is the ſupreme 
Good, the utmoſt Felicity Man is capable 


of in this World. This is that rich and noble, 
indeed that ine ſtimable Treaſure, which the wiſe 


F Application 


ſought after; the Fruit of all their Travels, the 


. 
I. 


End of all their Studies; the Sum and Comple- 


ment of all their Philoſophy; and this is the very 
Reward of all the Pains, and the Crown of all the 
Wiſdom, to which I am now inſtiruting my Scho- 


uur in this Treatiſe. But this, like other Excel- 


lencies, is frequently miſunderſtood z and therefore 


to prevent any ſuch Errors at preſent, I muſt firſt 


ac- 
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acquaint you, that the Quiet I now ſpeak of, does 
by no means conſiſt in a Retreat from the Noiſe 
and Clutter of the World, Leiſure from Buſineſs, 
Time at Command, no Cares to diſturb one; a 
delightful, nice, and uninterrupted Solitude, full 
of Eaſe and Plenty; or in a profound Neglect and 


Oblivion of what is done Abroad: Were this the 


Caſe, what an infinite Number of happy Perſons 
ſhould we have? Careleſs and idle Women, ſloth- 


ful and inſignificant Fellows, Cowards and Cox- 
combs, the Senſual and Luxurious, would have 


this Bleſſing at Command. For if want of 
Thought and Buſineſs give a Title to it, theirs is 
indiſputable; and what the Wie aſpire after, and 
think a Prize ſufficient for a whole Life's Study, 
theſe attain to by a much eaſier way. This then 
is the firſt Principle we are to go upon, that Mul- 
tiplicity of Buſineſs, or having nothing to do, 
neither of them de or deſtroy, take from, 


or contribute to the Tranquility we are now ſpea- 


king of. But this is a decent and beautiful, a gen- 
tle and mild, an equal and united, a firm * plea- 


fant compoſure of Temper. Such a ſteadineſs of 


Mind, as neither Buſineſs nor Leiſure, neither 


proſperous nor adverſe Fortune, no turn of Time 


or Chance can diſturb or change, exalt or depreſs. 


For this is the Property and * Character of true 


Trangquillity, never to be ſhaken ; but to continue 
immoveable and unconcerned; always in Humour, 
and always the ſame. 

The next Conſideration upon this Occaſion is, 


by what Methods a Man may ariſe up to this Se- 


Vera Tranquillitas non concuti. 


2 3 dateneſs 
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dateneſs and Elevation of Soul; how we ſhail at- Chap. 12. 
tain ; and when attained, how we ſhall preſcrve 
and maintain our ſelves in it. And for this we 
need only refreſh our Memories with what hath 
been already delivered in this Second Book: For | 
they are the Rules, by the Obſervation and care- 
ful Practice whereof, we may hope to gain our | 
Point. And therefore, for the Reader's Faſe and | 
better Convenicnce, I will here very briefly repeat 
the Subſtance of them. They conſiſted, you re- 
| member, of two Sorts. Firſt, Such as either car- 
ry off, or prevent all thoſe Qualities, that are Ob- 
ſtruct ions to our Improvement in this Hapvyincſs. | 
And Secondly, Such as furniſh and adorn the 
Mind with ſuch Virtues as tend to the Increaſe "> | 
and Conſervation of it. Thoſe Things that are _— 
apteſt to hinder, or to diſturb the Eaſe and Quiet — 
of the Mind; are popular Opinions, and common | 
Prejudices, which notwithſtanding they have 
made themſelves almoſt Univerſal, are yct, for the 
molt part, falſe and groundleſs; and a Man would | 
wo der which way Notions could get ſo much 
Credit, which have fo very ſmall a Stock of Ar- 
gument to ſet up upon. The next Impediment to 
be remov'd, ariſes from our Paſſions and Deſires, 
for theſe indulged, quite ſpoil and break our Tem- 
per; they make us nice and fqueamiſh, humour- 
| ſome and difficult; and theſe are Qualitics utterly 
inconſiſtent with Contentedneſs: Now theſe Paſ- | 1 
ſions and Apperites are kindled and put into Mo- 
tion by the two contrary ſorts of Events, which 
we call Proſperity and Adverſity; for they are the 
Winds and Storms that ſwell and diſorder the Soul, | 
and make all within foul Weather, and a troubled 
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Book II. Sea. The laſt Thing to be remedied, is that mean 
aud narrow-ſpirited Captivity of Thought, by 

which the Mind (that is, the Judgment and the 
Will) is chained down like a Slave to his Galley, 

or cramp'd up like a Beaſt with his Yoke, to ſet 

Forms, particular Opinions, and local Cuſtoms. . 
Now the firſt Thing a Man hath to do, is to 
knock off all theſe Fetters, and break through ſuch 
unreaſonable Tyranny and Confinement ; to ſet 
one's Mind at large, aſſert our native Liberty, and 

_ reſolve to be at our own Diſpoſal. To entertain 

free extenſive Notions of Things; and be open 

and univerſal, inquiſitive and ditcerning, enlarging 

our Studics and our Idca's, and ranging through 
all the ſpacious Plains of the World ang Nature in 
general. Fer a wiſe and happy Man muſt anſwer 
chat Deſcription; * Born for the Public, conſider 
ing ibis whole Il pid as one common Houfe and Fa- 
ily, concerning himſelf with all the Parts of it, and 
einploying his Contemplation uon every Thing that = 
paſſes there. 

When the Platform is thus cleared of Rubbith, 
and the Ground prepared and ready to begin upon, 
the next Thing in Order is to lay the Foundations; 
and thoſe are two, an entire ſubſtantial Prabity of 
Mind, and the fixing one's ſelf in ſuch a Calling 
or Condition as our Naturc, Circumſtances, and 
other Qualifications have fitted us for. The Ma- 
terials with which this Building muſt be carried 
up, and wherein both the Strength and Beauty of 

it will conſiſt, are theſe that follow, The firſt and 


* In commune genitus, mundum ut unam domum ſpectans, 
toti ſe inſerens mundo, & in omnes ejus actus contemplatio- 
nem ſuam mittens, 

prin- 
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principal is, true Piety, whereby a Man contem- Clap. 12, 


plates Almighty God, not with a Soul full of Hor» 
ror and Amazement, but with a Mind full of Pu- 
rity, with Freedom and Delight, with profound 
Reſpect, and fervent Devotion. For God is the 
abſolute, the univerſal Lord and Governor of all 
Things; and though his Nature and Eſſence be 
neither viſible to our Senſes, nor fall within the 
Comprehenſion of our Underſtandings, ſo that we 
are not able to give our ſelves, or others, an exact 
and perfect Account what he is in himſelf; yet it 
is our Duty to acknowledge and conſeſs him; to 
pay him all poſſible Honour and Homage, and 
humble Adoration; to ſerve him zealouſly, and 
with our whole Heart; to entertain becoming 
Thoughts of his Providence and Perfections; to 
hope and truſt in him for all manner of Good, 
from the Being who is Goodneſs in the Abſtract ; 
to apprehend nothing of Evil or Injury from him; 
but be aſſured, if any Thing we reſent as ſuch 
happen to us, it is the Effect of our own Provo- 
cations and Follies, and moſt juſtly iiifſicted. In 
the next Place, Simplicity and Integrity in Con- 
verſation muſt be added, Conformity without trou- 
bleſome and unncceſſary Scruples to the Laws and 
Cuſtoms of the Place where we dwell; living 
without Hypocriſy or Diſſimulation, dealing fairly 
and above- board, no crafty Reſervation or Dit- 
guiſe, but to let our Words and Actions ſpeak our 
Heart; and the inmoſt receſſes of our Soul be thus 
laid open to God and the World. This is another 
Character given of a wiſe Man; that he * ſpreads 


* Conſcientiam ſuam aperiens, ſemperque tanquam in pubs. 
leo vivens, ſe magis veritus quim alios. 
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Book II. his Conſcience, as it were, and expoſes it to publick 
Jie; lives and afts conflantly, as if all Mankind 


Were conſcious of what he does, and hath a greater 
Revcrence for himſelf, than for the Obſervation of 
others. He that manages himſelf thus, can never 
want Encouragement to do well, nor powerful 
Reſtraints from doing otherwiſe. Then follows 
Moderation, which muſt extend to all Perſons and 
Things; our ſelves, and all that can be any way 
concern'd or converſe with us; our Thoughts and 
Words, our Deſigns and Actions, muſt all be re- 
gulatcd by it. For Moderation is the Original and 
Source, the nouriſher and cheriſher of Tranquilli- 
ty; by this we learn to lay aſide and to deſpiſe all 
Pomp and Shew, and vain Superfluities; to bring 
our Deſires within their proper Compaſs; to keep 
them under Government, and to content our ſelves 
with a competent Proviſion, ſuch Proportions of 
every Thing as our Occaſions require, when really 
and rightly conſider'd, without any of thoſe ima- 
ginary Wants, which we are apt to form to our 
ſelves: And thus diſpoſed we come to like, and be 
very well pleaſed with our preſent Condition, not 
envious of other Peoples Enjoyments, not fond 
of Change. How much all this conduces to Hap- 
pineſs and Tranquillity, a very flight Reflection 
will ſerve to convince us: For when Moderation 
hath thus furled the Sails, the Storm, when ir 
blows hard, hath leſs to faſten upon; and cannot 
do us any Damage comparable to that we ſhould 
ſuffer, if our Deſires were enlarged, and the Sheer 
let fly ro the Wind. By thus contracting our ſelves, 
we are fortified againſt every Accident that might 
{hock or injure us; we bear our Minds up above 
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all manner of Fear; deſpiſe all the Aſſaults of For- Chap. 12. 
tune, and the Malice of Death it ſelf; looking up- * 
on that as the period of all our Sufferings; a kind 
Friend which takes us out of the way from infinite 
Calamitics, but creates not, nor expoſes us to any 
one. Thus alſo the wiſe Man is deſcribed. * One 
that deſpiſes all thoſe Things which are the Plagues | 
and Torments of human Life ; above the reach of Ac- | 
cidents, without Anxiety, without Fear, without any 
kind of tender or troubleſome Concern. Thus a Man 
mult ſecure Steadineſs of Mind, and a good Agree- 
ment with himſelf; he muſt look for his Satisfa- 
ction in his own Breaſt; live eaſily, and have no 
Diſputes, no Trouble within; but keep all there 
peaceable and chearful; rejoycing and congratula- 
| ting with one's own Mind; and dwelling, as we 
call it, at home, with full Contentation, and a fort 
of Self- ſufficiency; ſuch as is highly neceſſary and 
commendable, ſuch as nothing but Wiſdom can 
give, and without which neither it, nor the Hap- 
pineſs it propoſes for our Reward, can poſſibly, 
ſubſiſt. T No body but the wiſe Man is pleaſed with 
his own Condition. All Folly in a little time grows | 
ſick of it ſelf, no Man is happy, who does not think | 
himſelf ſo. 
In a word. To this Compoſition of an eaſy 
and quiet Mind, two Ingredients are indiſpenſably 
requiſite. The firſt, and indeed the chicf, is a 
clear and a good Conſcience; which does inſpire 


* Contemptor omnium, quibus torquetur vita : ſupra omnia 
quz contingunt acciduntque eminens. Intrepidus, Impertur- | 
batus. | _ 0 

+ Niſi Sapienti ſua non placent. Omni Stultitia laborat ſa- 

Adio ſui. Non ett beatus, effe ſe qui non putat. 
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is a mighty Stay and Defence, and Support in 
all manner of Contingencies. But yet this, as 


mighty as it is, will not ſingly be a ſufficient 
Defence; for ſometimes the Tempeſt is ſo exceed- 
ing fierce and ſtrong, that all the Innocence in the 
World is not able to bear up againſt it. How oft- 
en do we ſee very good Men in very grievous Ca- 
lamities, dejected and at a loſs? Nay, our bleſſed 
Saviour himſelf mentions ſome Tribulations of his 
forctelling, which ſhould endanger even ſeducing 
the very Elect. To this therefore we muſt add 


one more, which is Strength of Mind, and natu- 


ral Courage; and of this too it muſt much more 
be allow'd, that it alone is by no means ſufficient 
for our Purpoſe. For the Force of Conſcience is 


prodigious, and almoſt unconceiveable: It ſtares 


us in the Face, haunts and dogs us with guilty 
Remorſe, makes us betray, accuſe and turn Ene- 
mies to our ſelves; and for want of other Evidence 
to convict us, ir compels us to inform, and give 
Teſtimony of our own Crimes. 


* For why muſt thoſe be thought to ſcape, who feel 


Thoſe Rods of Scorpions, and thoſe Whips of Steel, 
Hhich Conſcience ſhakes, when ſhe with Rage controuls, 
And ſpreads amazing Terrors through their Souls? 
Not ſharp Revenge, nor Hell it ſelf can find 

A fiercer Torment than a guilty Mind. 


It draws our Indictment, Arraigns, Trics, Con- 
demns and puts us to Death: So different are the 
Parts it acts, and yet ſo dextrous and PRO is 


Occultum quatiente Animo tortore Aagellum. 
Juv, Sat, 13. 
a 
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it in ſupplying the Place of Adverſary, Witneſs, Chap. 12. 
Judge and Executioner, that we need no other. "Wo 


No Covert can do the ill Man's Buſineſs, ſays Epi- 
curus; for let it be never ſo cloſe, yet he can never 
think himſelf ſafe; for Conſcience will be ſure to 
diſcover him to himſelf, and that Diſcovery will 
always repreſent, and ſometimes create Danger. 


+ Though Bribes or Favour ſball aſſert his Cauſe, 
Pronounce him Guiltleſs, and elude the Laus; 
None quits himſelf, his own impartial Thought 
Will damn, and Conſcience will record the Fault. 
This firſt the Wicked feels. — 


So that upon the whole matter, let a Man be 
never ſo holy and good, yet at the ſame time, if he 


be in his own Temper timorous and faint-hearted 


and again, let a Man be naturally never fo ſtout 
and a Stranger to Fear, yet if he be not a good 
Man, and his Conſcience cannot ſpeak Peace to 
him; neither the one, nor the other of theſe Per- 
ſons will ever be capable of this happy Tranquilli- 
ty of Spirit, this Perfection and Fruit of Wiſdom, 


- which we are at preſent treating of. There muft 


be a friendly Correſpondence, a mutual Aſſiſtance 
of both; and they in whoſe Souls both meet toge- 
ther, are qualified to do Wonders; and ſuch are 
the moſt eminent Perſons, which we find renown'd 
in Story for great and noble Actions, and intrepid 
Behaviour in Times of greateſt Trial. Such were 
Epaminondas, Cato and Scipio in particular, whole 


| Unconcernednels in Danger and Death is admira- 


ble. Theſe two Romans, when publickly accuſed, 


+ — Prima eſt hzc Ultio, quod ſe 
Judice nemo nocens abſolvitur. Ibid. 
. put 


— 
— — — — ” ” 
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Book II. put thoſe very Perſons who preferred the Com- 
* plaint againſt them to the bluſh, and made them 
betray their Shame to the whole Aſſembly. They 
gained over the Judges to their Side, and ſtruck 
all the Audience ſo, as not only to win their Fa- 
vour, but to raiſe their Admiration. And all this 
only with that aſtoniſhing Unconcernedneſs and E- 
quality of Mind, which appeared in their Carriage; 
for the Character Lzvy gives of Scipio, and the Rea- 
ſon of his voluntary Exile aſſigned there, is, Thar 
| he had a Heart too big, too generous, to know how to 
| be treated like a Criminal, or deſcend fo low as com- 
plying with the Cuſtom of defending his own Innocence 

by a formal Apology. * 


* Major animus ac Natura erat, quim ut Reus eſſe ſciret, 
E ſubmittere ſe in Humilitatem cauſam dicentium. 


Tir. Liv. Hif. Lib. XXXVIII. 


t 


